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There you are, Old Tub—spotless, gleam- 
ing snowy white. And it’s so easy to clean you 
with Bon Ami. 


A sprinkling of the soft, fluffy Bon Ami 
powder on a damp cloth, a few brisk sweeps, 
and in a jiffy you shine forth—a great glisten- 
ing piece of porcelain. 

Bon Ami is truly a “good friend” to the 
housewife. Dirt and grime fly before its magic 


touch. It polishes as it cleans—there is never 
a scratch in the soft mineral compound. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Ami 
for 


bathtubs, etc. 





Principal uses of Bon Ami 
—for cleaning and polishing 
Tiling Windows 


Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
White Woodwork Bathtubs 


Aluminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleumand 


Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 





Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 
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Fins What Mothers 
and Daughters, Fathers and Sons, 
Think About Young FeoplesMorals 


A A i Thousands of Me Call Readers in_ 
ZZ 4 ‘| / Great Prize Contest Reveal the True American Viewpoint 
on Flapperism and What Effect They Believe It Will Have 


of . ° 
3 gi on Our Coming Generation 
f4 
; ‘ FROM A MOTHER 
af To the Editor: 
A I have no daughter and being the mother of two sons, one of whom is in college, I may not be 
- \ _~ accused of partiality if I throw down my gauntlet for the gay young creature stigmatized under. 
j the title “Flapper.” I would not call her a “menace.” A disiraction, if you will, and that only 
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The story of a girl who was tired of a tinsel existence 
on the verge of the underworld 
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in the same measure as a butterfly ig more attractive to the eye than is a black beetle. Put the 
question the other way about, “Has the coeducational system a menace for the Flapper?” and I 

will answer “Yes!” If menace there be it lies in proximity; it has existed since the world began. 

The magic spark that no man-made law may extinguish was kindled by nature and the best we 

can do is by eternal vigilance to direct its p Fema se ol If the “Flapper” is a menace to our 
educational morals (mind, | do not admit it!) but if she is, then she is not responsible. We are 
apparently an intelligent race; then why make a scapegoat of the “Flapper?” Mr. Cary asks 
“Where is the old-fashioned girl?” She is here. She has never been far away, but she has not 
remained at her post. She is the mother of the “Flapper.” I arraign the old-fashicned girl for 
withholding the “Flapper's” inheritance. What has become of the family jewels handed down by 

the mother of the old-fashioned girl for the benefit of the 
“Flapper?” Three there were—Modesty, that jewel for protection 
of purity; Truth, the jewel of courage; Obedience, without which 
{ youth is an uncurbed colt. Given these three and there need be no 


































oulcry against the “Flapper,” or her influence for evil. No, it is 
the age when nothing is hidden from the mind of the flapper, with which q 
we must concern ourselves if we help to uplift our moral tone everywhere. nd 
An age when innocence invites ridicule, and the flapper affects a brazen - 


knowledge which she has not. An age of close-ups, of kisses, and scenes of 

< illicit love and crime that would not be permitted in a police court even as 

evidence, while the daughter of the old-fashioned girl, unadvised and untrained by 

her elders, sits in a terrible, subconscious intimacy with the boy at her side. Neither 

bad nor bold is the little flapper; only a dear little girl trying to be what she thinks 

is required of her in order to keep up. Merely a gay litile craft with her pilot asleep at the 
wheel. Her effect is nil in the coeducational colleges as compared with the system. 


Mrs. Geo. F. Naden. 


FROM A FATHER 
To the Editor: 

I have watched with varying feelings the antics of the modern and utterly emancipated 
young woman of the type known as the “flapper.” My feelings have varied but I have come 
to the conclusion that the girls who “go wrong” nowadays are girls who would have done 
so as quickly in those mysterious “better” days of the past. I believe there are more girls of 
dependable respectability now than ever before—that even a greater percentage 
of the girls of today are respectable than at any other stage of the world’s 
history. And I believe that respectability is on a more stable and dependable 
basis than ever before because knowledge, and not mere sentiment and ignorance 
and prudery, is its foundation. 

The greater freedom between the young folk of both sexes has kept their 
minds cleaner and tempted them less than the old repression system. 

I have a daughter in a coeducational school. I was apprehensive about 
her when I saw the tendencies of the modern youths and maidens in their 
relations. I watched with considerable horror that gradually turned to a deep- 
breathing exercise. I became convinced that the young folks of today are 
cleaner-minded than are many of us who watch them with bated breath. 

If ever I feel myself inclined to be uneasy about the generation now 
reathing maturity, all I have to do is to cast my mind back to my own boyhood 
days in a country school. In our own school district and in the other “sheltered 
nooks” in that part of the most rural community ever seen, there was the 
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THE FOUR PRIZES OF $100 EACH OFFERED BY McCALL’S 
| for the best letters on the moral influence of the flapper were awarded as | 
follows: | 
| Mrs. George F. Naden, Olympia, Washington | 
! Strickland Gillilan, Box 13, Roland Park, Md. 
| Florence A. Tracy, Whitman Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas B. J. Quinn, 69 West 97th St., New York, N. Y. | 
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With the cutting of our timber has come a change in climate: weeks of drought and destructive, cyclonic windstorms 





HEN I shut my eyes 
and try to reconstruct 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Famous American author of “‘Freckles,” “The Girl of the Limberlost,” etc. 


Shall We Save “Natural “Beauty 7 


With the cutting of our timber has 
come a change in our climate; weeks 





the territory covered of drought in summer and destructive 

A by the United States 7 weer cyclonic windstorms, winters alternat- 

_— at the time of the ar | a ee 1 aF8e ; ing from a condition so open as to 

rival of the Pilgrim — || Gene Stratton-Porter knows America as Few People Do— freeze prematurely forced fruit old 

Fathers, it appeals to me that in the : ae : ; grain, and winters so stringently cold 

whole world there was no equal | its marvels of natural beauty; its range of climate ; its great treasures of natural wealth. that the fruit trees are killed 
umount of space having greater nat- | She makes a powerful plea for an awakening of the people to the dangers resulting outright. . 

ural advantages in the matter of cli from our profligate waste of our great natural resources. She says:~ | The even temperature and the rains 


mate. We ranged from the snappy 
winters of Maine and Michigan to the | 
temperate central belt and on to al 
most tropical conditions in the south; 
both east and west coasts being af 
fected by the adjacent sea, the Japan 
ese currents having particular effect.on | 
the Pacific Coast | 
In contour, we had big mountains, | 
medium mountains, and little mount 





splendid heritage. 


beauty that remain, for our children. 


“We, as a nation, have already, in the most wanton and reckless waste the world 
has ever known, changed our climatic conditions and wasted a good part of our 
The question now facing us is whether we shall do all that lies in 
our power to save comfortable living conditions for ourselves and the spots of natural 
To do all in our power to save every natural 
resource, both from the standpoint of utility and beauty, is a work that every man 
and woman should give immediate and earnest attention.” 


every three or four days which we 
knew in childhood are things of the 
past. Summer in these days means to 
scorch for weeks at a stretch with un 
alleviated heat; and in the same state 
in which I was born, it has become 
necessary for the sons of the men who 
wasted the woods and the waters to 
put in overhead sprinkling systems in 
order to grow their garden vegetables 
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1ins; plains, canyons, deserts and 
rolling prairie country 

We had great lakes, salt lakes, little lakes; big rivers, a 
net-work of streams, the whole country dotted with naturally 
flowing springs 

The world has produced no bigger trees than the red 
woods of California, and no better for commercial purposes 
than the hardwood belt extending across the country from 
Pennsylvania to Illinois and north to the boundary line 

In the matter of unique formations, those things termed 
“wonders,” the world has perhaps one waterfall to equal 
Niagara, none more delicately beautiful than the Bridal Veil 
and numbers of others. There are caves of entrancing 
beauty scattered here and there over the country and most 
travelers are familiar with the petrified forests of Arizona 
Then we have the boiling springs of several of the northwest 
states, the Grand Canyon, the Yosemite Valley, and all the 
other big, outstanding attractions, while scattered over all 
the country between these there are small lakes of in 
describable beauty, little mountains watered by energetic 
streams, all sorts of unique and unexpected natural forma 
tions, and over the whole, a wealth of plant and flower 
life not exceeded in beauty and rarity anywhere in the 


world ‘he same holds true of animal life, bird life and 
the denizens of the water 

I have not been accustomed to considering myself among 
the oldest inhabitants; a fair degree of civilization had 
reached Indiana when I was born, yet, in my childhood 


I was accustomed to Indians at the door, to wild turkeys, 
wild cats and bear and deer in the woods not farther than 
Michigan from my home. We used to see wild pigeons in 
ich numbers as to break down the branches of the beech 
maple and linden trees on which they perched at night 

I was born at a period when, almost daily, huge wagons 
lumbered down our road, many of them drawn by oxen 
plodding a few miles each day on the way westward. The 
plains were covered with buffalo. We used the skins for 


sleigh robes and they cost from ten to thirty dollars a 
piece, depending on the size and condition There was an 
abundance of game of every kind, the fish fairly crowded 
the rivers 

One of the commonest sights of my childhood was the 
ascending smoke in all directions from the burning of un 
counted log heaps. And Oh! the pity of it! Those log heaps 
consisted of as fine rees a God ever made, felled where 
they stood and rolled together and burned to get them out of 
the way. Oak, hickory, beech, ash, elms that almost swept 


the sky, wild cherry, bird’s-eye maple, black walnut—trees 
that today would be sawed into thin sheets and used for 
the veneering of less expensive wood; trees for which anv 
lumberman would pay from six to twelve and fifteen hundred 
a trunk, felled and burned in order to clear the ground 
upon which they stood for the cultivation of corn and 
potatoes. The resources of the country were considered so 
vast that it never occurred to any one to select the most 
valuable of these hardwoods, and store them for the use 
of future generations 
Running across the ground surrounding Limber 


lost Cabin, there is a rail fence Climbing it one 


day, I noticed the hardness and the beauty of the 

rails, and upon using a knife to scrape off the weather- 

beaten surjace, I discovered that the fence, for the 
length I examined it, was built of as fine black walnut 

as lumberman ever saw. At the prices of today, 

fences of black walnut, bird’s-eye maple and cherry 

surrounding pioneer farms were conservatively worth 
millions of dollars! 

These valuable trees went into beams for the erection 
of out-buildings, houses and churches, much of the lumber 
being used indiscriminately, care being taken merely to 
select the woods known as “hard” for their endurance. 

I have lived to see the enormous prices set upon furni- 
ture made from walnut, oak, cherry, and bird’s-eye maple 
While writing this article, I read of a black walnut tree 
just sold in Indiana, from the stump of which alone, four 
thousand dollars’ worth of fine veneer was to be made, and 
if the trunk were solid and proved to be as finely marked 
as was hoped, it would swell the value to unbelievable 
figures for a tree 

Who can estimate the appalling waste in the burning of 
those indiscriminate log heaps! I used to marvel at the 
gorgeous smoke ascending in wreaths and banners of 
lavender, pink, blue, red, gray from those green logs! 

I have lived to see timber becoming so scarce that 
houses of stone, brick, and cement are resorted to through 
necessity rather than choice in many instances. I have lived 
to see the greater part of our springs dried up, the little 
streams drained from the face of the earth, and many of 
the rivers practically dry in the summer season, the lake 
levels lowered, the fish, game and fur-bearing animals 
practically exterminated 

Since maturity I have seen but one wild duck—as 
exquisite a sight as ever rode the water 

With one exception, the last wild pigeon I saw was 
confined in the zodlogical garden of Cincinnati, where it 
has since died and been mounted to preserve it for posterity, 
and when posterity looks upon this noble bird and reads its 
history, what will be said of us? 

About twelve years ago, in field work one day, one 
wild pigeon flew over where I was hidden in a fence corner 
with a set camera, and perched on a telegraph wire above 
me. It was a male bird, gleaming in the light with metallic 
luster, big and beautiful, its wings whistling in flight with 
the peculiar notes made by these birds. It seemed frightened 
and nervous, its head erect, looking in all directions, it 
uttered a few call notes and then took a high and unin- 
terrupted flight, so far as I could see, straight west. I never 
have seen another 

The deer and fur-bearing animals are practically gone 
from the country I knew and the country further west as 
well. Many of the Indians are nearly starving through the 
scarcity of fish and game. The birds have been depleted 
in numbers until it is quite impossible to raise fruit of 
any kind without a continuous fight against slug and 
aphis, a war which birds in sufficient numbers would wage 
for us 


aes while windmills and irrigation are 
becoming common. 

In my childhood my father planted grain with the 
same certainty of having a full crop, that he had of 
having alternate day and night. . Today the farmer 
on my land has no more idea whether he will get 
a paying yield from the wheat, corn and potatoes 
that he puts into the ground than he has as to 
whether the next cyclone will blow his house into 
the lake or pass a few yards on the other side of tt. 
We, as a nation, have already, in the most wanton 
and reckless waste the world has ever known, changed 
our climatic conditions and wasted a good part of 
our splendid heritage. The question now facing us 
is whether we shall do all that lies in our power to 
seve comfortable living conditions for ourselves and 
the spots of natural beauty that remain, for our 
children 
If this is to be done, a nation-wide movement must 

be begun immediately. Our climate could be greatly bettered 
if every man owning land would do what he can to restore 
original conditions by fighting to save the water in his 
vicinity, and by planting all the trees for which he can 
possibly spare space. More water means more rain. A 
heavier growth of timber breaks up culminative winds and 
gives bird life, under rigorous protection, a chance to renew 
itself. Wherever there are plenty of birds the spraying and 
fighting of insect pests is not necessary. 

In an individual way each man and woman should look 
this proposition squarely in the face. It seems incredible 
to me when I remember the log heaps of my childhood, that 

[Turn to page 82] 














Who can estimate the appalling waste! 
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“| No need to wait 
-| for hours in the rain 


Attend the opera and concerts as 
often as you have the opportunity, 
for great music should be part of 
: every one’s spiritual development. 





But on a stormy evening, how you 
re will enjoy hearing the great artists 
a through the medium of the Victrola 


a and Victor Records in the comfort 
" of your own home! Artists of your 
‘oa own choice in programs of your 
own choosing, such is the service 
at your disposal by means of the 
Victrola. 


4» Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 





’ Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
4 | Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Borrowed 
nightclothes 


“oray-clean” 
or white? 


sain 





A sudden storm, or a spent battery in your 
car, and your hostess must provide you with 


nightwear for an emergency visit. 


You would never express your thoughts if you 
found these generously loaned garments less 
fresh and white than skillful laundering would 
have made them. Yet you could scarcely 
conquer your surprise at this disclosure of 


domestic laxness. | 


Gray-white clothes are dirty clothes — always! 





Clothes containing washing odors are dirty 
For laundering bed-linen a soap is required 
which washes fresh-clean. P and G lets no 
soil escape. It rinses out thoroughly, 
leaving finen snow-white, crisp and free 
from laundry odors. the laundress — 


clothes, too. 


Yet the blame does not necessarily rest with 





The soap may be responsible! 


Yeu heed never be uncomfortable or doubtful 
about the condition of your clothes if you will 


make sure that a good laundress uses P and G 


The White Naphtha Soap. 


PandG dissolves completely, 
finds and loosens all dirt qutckly, 
acts on the dirt, not on fabrics or colors, . 
rinses out entirely, 


Every-day cleaning of the bath-room is 
made easier by P and G because less rub- 
bing is necessary to remove soil from por- 
celain, enamel and tile. 


er eng coe 


is white. 
Therefore, white clothes washed with P and G 


must come out white, fresh and free from laun- 
dry odors. Colored clothes come out unfaded, 


ee ae = 








with colors not only preserved, but often actually 


— 


revived. 
Laundering with P and G requires less hard 


rubbing, less boiling, less time and energy, and 





saves clothes. So many women have learned 
this that P and G has become the largest selling 


Glassware and dishes glisten with perfect laundry soap in America. 


cleanliness when washed with P and G— " 
P and G removes grease instantly without PROCTER & GAMBLE 
rubbing. Leaves decorations unharmed, 








Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 








Speed + Safety 


Copyright 1923. by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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She was a moth singed by the white lights of Broadway. She came to the green, health-restoring countryside, indifferent to simple 
pleasures and contemptuous of homely love until there floated to her,ihrough sun-lit air, an adventure with healing in its wings 


As Old As Adam 


By Helen Topping Miller 


Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


N her little room under the rafters with the great green 
trees pressing against the windows and the wasps 
bumping their polished bodies against the naked bricks 
of the chimney, Connie Marsh sat down to write a 
letter to Solly. 

Every day for a week she had sat down promptly 
fter breakfast to write to Solly The table was littered 
with sheets torn from a ten-cent tablet, and every sheet 
ad the beginning of a letter on it rhe attempts were 
various and all of them made Connie shudder. She had 
tarted out with “My dear pal Solly.”. That was on 
Saturday, when, with a strained sort of amaze, she had dis- 
vered that a dime and three pennies and a one-cent stamp 
were all that remained in her purse and that she owed Mrs. 
Davis nearly a week's board 

But the memories which “dear pal Solly” brought back 
were troubling and warred with the curious new thoughts 
which had come to Connie out of the peace of the rolling 
mountains and the silent trees. Solly’s fingers, stained, 
delicate; his lips, smiling too w ; the lift of his shoulders 
—all of him. 

“T can’t do it,” shivered Connie as she threw down the 


n. 
By Monday she had arrived at “My dear Mr. Lubin.” 
But that was not much better. It had a leering look, the 


look of cynical, upturned palms. Solly was a good friend. 
He had always looked after her, ever since that time Jake 
Berndt had introduced them at the new Palais, after the 
show, and Solly had looked at her sharply when she coughed 
a little and said, “Look here, little sister, how about some 
fresh milk for you?” That was Solly. Quick, understand- 
ing, gentle. He would send the money right away of 
course, if she could only bring herself to finish a letter. 
And Mrs. Davis, whose husband “had it” and lay coughing 
under a tent, needed her money 

“I’ve got to,” thought Connie, picking up the pen. 

But she couldn’t. Before she had’ written the date she 
knew that she couldn't. Something had happened to her, 
something beside the healing of her frail body in that still 
little mountain house, with the trees pressing close and the 
hills rolling like a mysterious sea outside, and Mrs. Davis, 
downstairs, singing hymns, 


HE had been broke before. That in itself did not 
terrify her. Often she had walked ten blocks, in worn, 
high heels, because she hadn’t any carfare. Weeks 
when the house was dark and the girls all cooking weinies 
surreptitiously over gas-jets, she had known what it meant 
to stretch fifteen cents to cover a day’s food. But that was 
different. No matter which way you walked in that wilder 


“Good-by,” she stammered, 
“J guess probably I'll be 
going back to New York 

in a day or two” 


ness of stony streets and roaring traffic, you found some 
of the old bunch, somebody who would slip you a quarter 
when you were down to cases. Here, with the crooked little 
mountain road clambering off into vague and lonely dis 
tances, there was no help visible except Solly. And now 
this baffling inhibition kept her from adding to the weight 
of her debt to Solly. 


CAN’T ask him,” declared Connie miserably, rolling over 
on her rumpled bed; “I’m an awful little fool—but I 
can’t do it.” 

She made up the bed carefully, after a little, and put 
the pillows in the window to sun. Her three dresses, the 
blue taffeta, the linen and the henna thing which Babe Larue 
had bought cheap at Sourwein’s and then outgrown, hung 
against the white-washed wall on hangers, looking recklessly 
sophisticated beside the white scrim curtains and the pictur 
of the fat baby in the swing 

She washed out two thin undergarments—gross weight 
one-half ounce—and hung them over a string in the corner 
Her heels were getting crooked, and she filed them into 
rectitude with a nail file. All these things she did mechani 
cally, since in the pitiful little world which had been hers 
for nineteen feverish years, the law and the gospel consisted 
[Turn to page 55] 
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The Black Duke of Bolingham sat square in the center of the first row of seats as still as though he had been struck down by lightning, with the Biddy 
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Waltz rising and falling about him unheeded, his eyes fixed incredulously on the vision in the spotlight 


Her Grace 


‘By Frances Noyes Hart 


HE first time that the Black Duke saw 
her she was laughing—and the last time 
that he saw her she was laughin too 

He and a ruddy-faced companion had 


fared forth doggedly into the long sum 
mer twilight in quest of some amusement to 
ligpel the memory of the extravagantly gloomy little dinner 
hat-they had shared at the club, followed by a painful hour 
er admirable port and still more admirable cigars It 


vas August, and London was as empty as a drum of the 
pretty voices that made 





it tolerable at time it wa is dry and dusty as life 
tselt, and John Saint Michael Beauclerc, ninth Duke of 
Bolinghan tramp ilong the treet beside a dull 
rade, thought to himself with a sudden alien passion 
i i a | r thing to ok back on, and age 
thir to look forward t and iddle-age worse 
ther. He scowled down magnificently from his great 
t t ( rious Banford, whose hed coun 
bor consternation of vho has made a 
Dar nh and no way it ef No duke live 1 
\ ‘ vortl h a nit iid Gaddy Banford’s 
ted I} ke eyed hi irdonically 
( W tl what t 
A { But, I say 
1 k ya nd if y l 
ri i it if danci 
re 
Y« t re irked his 
est If I haven't t I fa I iv 
! the best d f Tha what yu 
va H 
H wa ! n 1 " rn hansom 
I t t t t { i a halt 
er e of the ga | For it w not this eentury 
it tl Duk tf Bolingham met M Biddy O'Rourke 
N it was in entury when hansom cabs and gas lamps 
were pl es W I like butter 
fie piled-up ringlets, and waltzed for hours in satin 
lippers and kid gloves two sizes too small for them; when 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 


gentlemen cursed eloquently, but noiselessly, because maidens 
whisked yards of tulle and tarlatan behind them when they 
danced—a century of faded flowers and fresh sentiments 
and enormous sleeves; of conservatories and cotillions and 
conventions; of long, long letters and little perfumed notes; 
of intrigues over tea-tables, and coaching parties to the 
races, and Parma violets, and pretty manners, and broken 
hearts. A thousand years ago, you might think; but after 
all it was only around the corner of the last century that 
the Duke of Bolingham stepped into the decrepit hansom, 
closely followed by his unwilling retainer, and in no un 
certain tones bade the driver proceed to the Liberty 
Music Hall 


E sat cloaked in silence while they drove, his heavy 
shoulders hunched up, his eyes half closed, brooding 
like a despoiled monarch and a cheated child over 
the sorry trick that life had played him. He had had every 


thing—and he had found nothing worth having. He had 
the greatest fortune in England, and one of the greatest 
name He had Beaton House, the Georgian miracle that 
was all London’s pride, and Gray Courts, that dream of 


omber beauty that was all England’s pride; Gray Courts 


that even now held his three, tall, black-browed sons who 
could shoot and hunt and swear as well as any in the 
country—yes, even fourteen-year Roddy. That held, too, 
a collection of Spanish and Portuguese armor second to 
none, and a collection of Van Dycks first of any, and the 

est clipped yew hedge in a thousand miles. That held the 
ladies Pamela, Clarissa, Maud and Charlotte, his good sisters, 
too acidulous to find a husband between them, for all their 
great dowers and name and accomplishments. That for six 
long years had held the Lady Alicia Honoria Fortescue, a 
poor, sad, dull little creature, married in a moment of pity 
and illusion when they were both young enough to know 
better, and who had gone in mortal terror of him from the 


night that they crossed the threshold of the Damask 
Room to the day that they laid her away under the 
kind marble in the little chapel. 
He sat huddled in the corner of the hansom, re- 
membering with the same shock of sick amazement 
his despair at the discovery of her fear of him—it still 
haunted every tapestried corridor of Gray Courts, every 
paneled hall in Beaton House. He set his teeth and turned 
his head, and swore that he would take the next boat to 
France and drink himself to death in Cannes. And the 
hansom cab stopped. 


ADDY BANFORD had two seats in the first row 
G of stalls—had ‘em for every night that the lady 

danced, he informed the duke with chastened pride 
The duke, trampling over the outraged spectators with more 
than royal indifference, eyed him grimly. 

“Spend the rest of your valuable time hanging round 
the stage door, what?” he inquired audibly. 

Five of the outraged spectators said, “Sh-s-h,” and the 
duke, squaring about in his seat, favored them with so 
black a glance that the admonitions died on their lips and 
apologies gathered in their eyes. ‘ Banford smiled nervously 
and ingratiatingly. 

“Oh, rather not; no, no, nothing of that kind whatever 
She doesn’t go in for stage-door meetings, you know. I'v 
had the honor of meeting the lady twice, and she’s most 
frightfully jolly and all that, but—’ 

“Sh-h-h,” enjoined one rebellious spirit, studiously avoid 
ing the duke’s eye. That gentleman remarked “Ha!” with 
derisive inflection and turned a contemptuous eye on the 
stage. A very large and apparently intoxicated mouse was 
chasing a small and agitated cat with rhythmic zest, having 
concluded the more technical portion of their program, in 
which they had ably defended against all comers their 
engaging title of the “Jolly Joralomons, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America’s Most Unique and Mirth Compelling 
Acrobats, Tumblers and Jugglers.” The Jolly Joralemons 


scampered light-heartedly off, rolling their equipment of 
bright balls before them with dextrous paws, and capered 
back even more light-heartedly to blow grateful kisses off 
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“Wait till they tell my Aunt Dasheen, ‘Woman, there’s someone just 


the tips of their whiskers to an enraptured audience, with 
which the Duke of Bolingham was all too obviously not 
in accord 

“Gad!” he remarked with appalled conviction, “Death’s 
0 good for them! Here, let’s get out of this while I’ve 
got strength 

Banford lifted a pleading hand. There was a warning 
roll of drums, a preliminary lilt of violins, and the orchestra 
wung triumphantly into the “Biddy Waltz’—the waltz that 

London had revolved to for three good months. The 
| » sighed like a delighted child, and far up in the gallery 
an ecstatic voice called, “Ah, there, lassie!” and another 
echoed, “Come ahn, Biddy. Alf and me’s ’ere!” 

And onto a stage that was as black as night, with one 
great bound as though she had leapt through infinite space 
irom a falling star into the small, safe circle of the spot- 
ight, came Biddy O'Rourke, straight on the tips of her 
ilver toes, with laughter for a dark world in both her 
outstretched hands—and the piece of the world that faced 

r rose to its feet, and shouted a welcome All but one 
rhe Black Duke of Bolingham sat square in the center of 
the first row of seats in the Liberty Music Hall as still 
s though he had been struck down by lightning, with the 
Biddy Waltz rising and falling about him unheeded, his 
yes fixed incredulously on the vision in the spotlight. The 
ision had already fixed the eyes and turned the heads and 
roken the hearts of half the masculine population of 
London (the other half not having seen her!) but nothing 
hat the duke had heard had prepared him for this. Who 

ild have told him that a music-hall dancer called Biddy 
O’Rourke, late of Cork, no taller than a child and seventeen 

ars old to the day, could look like a fairy and an angel 

d an imp and a witch and a dream? Not Gaddy Banford, 

a certainty; not Gaddy, who, in a burst of lyric en- 

isiasm had confided to his duke that she was little and 
lond and light on her feet. “Little’—you who were more 
intastically minute than any elf, Biddy! “Blond”—oh, 
icrilege, to dismiss thus that foam and froth of curls, 
resting and bubbling about your gay head like champagne 
vith the same pure glitter of pale gold; that skin of pearl 

ath which danced little flames of rose fire; those eyes, 

er than anything on earth—blue as the skies and seas 
ind flowers that haunt our dreams. Light on your feet— 
h, Biddy, you, who soared and floated and drifted like < 
feather in the wind, like a butterfly gone mad, like a flying 
eaf and a dancing star! Had he said that you had a nose 
tilted as a flower petal, and a mouth that tilted too? Had 
he said that when you blew across the dark stage that you 
would be arrayed in silver brighter than foam, and white 
more airy than clouds? Had he said that you would dance 
not only with those miraculous toes but with your curls 
and with your lashes and with your lips and with your 
heart? Had he said that you would come laughing, little 
Biddy? 


“Her Grace,” for 
and light 


NHE wasn’t always 
she was just a dancer, lovel 


as floating thistledown, when the famous 
duke first saw her in her Irish beauty. 


High on the tips of those incredible toes she came, 
nearer and nearer, so swift and light and sure that it seemed 
to Bolingham’s dazzled eyes that it would take less than a 
breath to blow her over that barrier of light straight into 
his arms—straight into his tired and lonely heart. He 
leaned forward, and the vision of gold and silver stared 
straight back at him, faltered, tilted forward on her toes, 
and flung down to him the airy music of her mirth. 

“Oh, I couldn’t any more dance with you looking like 
that than I could grow feathers!” cried the Vision. “No, 
not if Saint Patrick himself were to bid me. Whatever in 
the whole world’s the matter?” 


HE audience stopped howling its delirious approval at 

their Biddy’s appearance in order to revel in their 

Biddy’s chaff. No one could chaff like Biddy; no one 
nearer than Cork at any rate. It was better than seeing her 
dance to listen to her laugh, gentle as a lamb, and pert as 
a monkey, and gay as a Bank Holiday. Free as air, too 
If any of those Johnnies in the stalls tried any of their 
nonsense, it was a fair treat to hear her give ’em what for! 
The audience stood on tiptoes and shoved and elbowed in 
riotous good humor in their efforts to locate her latest 
victim—that great black fellow with shoulders like a prize 
fighter, likely. The great black fellow promptly gratified 
their fondest expectations by falling into the silver net of 
Biddy’s laughter and answering her back 

“Thanks,” he replied distinctly. “Nothing in the whole 
world’s the matter—now.” 

“Whatever were you thinkin’ to make you scowl like 
the big black ogre himself then?” 

And the Black Duke replied as clearly and freely as 
though he were addressing the lady in the hush of the 
rose garden at Gray Courts instead of in the presence of the 
largest and most hilarious audience in London: “I was 
wondering how in God’s name I was going to get to you 
quickly enough to tell you what I was thinking before I 
burst with it.” 

The transfixed Gaddy tottered where he stood, and the 
audience howled enchanted approval, even while they waited 
for her to pin him to the wall with her reply. But Biddy 
only came a step nearer, staring down at him with the 


come asking after you— ” 


The faint voice trailed to airy mirth 


strangest look of wonder and delight and enchanted mischief. 

“Oh, whatever must you think of me, not knowing you 
at all?” she cried to him over the muted lilt of her waltz. 
‘“’Twas the lights in my eyes, maybe—or maybe the lights 
in yours. It’s the foolish creature I am, any way you put 
it. Would you be waiting for ten minutes?” 

“No,” said His Grace firmly. 

“Seven ?” 

“Tt’'ll kill me,” said His Grace. “Where will you be?” 

“There’s a wee door over beyond the red curtain,” said 
Biddy. “You go through that, and you're in an alley as 
black as a pit, and you take three steps—no, with the legs 
you have you can do it in two with no trouble at all!— 
and there'll be another door with a fine big light over it, 
and I'll be under the light. Don’t die.” 

“No,” said His Grace, “I won't.’ 

“Play it faster than that,” Biddy cried to her stupefied 
musicians, once more poised high on her silver toes. “Ah, 
it’s the poor, slow, thumb-fingered creatures you are, the 
lot of you! Play it as fast as my Aunt Dasheen’s spotted 
kitten chasin’ its tail, or I'll dance holes in your drums for 
you. Weren’t yeu after hearin’ that I have five minutes to 
do three great dances? It’s black-hearted fiends you are, 
with your dawdlin’ and your ditherin’. Ah, darlin’s, 
on now; spin it faster than that for the poor dyin’ gentle- 
man and the girl that’s goin’ to save him!” 

And with a flash and a dip and a swir! she was off— 
and the Black Duke was off, too. Gaddy Banford put 
up a feeble clamor as his guest swept by him toward the aisle. 

“Oh, but my dear fellow No, but I say, wait a bit! 
She’s simply chaffing you, you know; she'll never in the 
world be there for a minute—” 

“Hand over my stick, will inquired the duke 
affably. “You've no earthly use for two. And don’t come 
trotting along after me, either. She’s not expecting you, you 
know—rather not.” He swung buoyantly off toward the 
red curtain, bestowing a benign nod on the now deliriously 
diverted audience 

“Take a chair along, matey!” “Want a mornin’ paper? 
It’ll come in ‘andy to pass away the time! ‘Fetch ‘im 
is tea at nine, Bertie—’e’ll need it bad.” “Don’t you wait 
for her no more than twenty-four hours, ole dear. Promise 
us that, now—” 

“Bolingham, I say—” panted the unfortunate Gaddy, “I 
say, someone must have tipped her off, you know!” 

‘Tipped her off?” 

“Told her who you were, you know?” 


) duke laughed aloud, and Gaddy Banford, who had 
never heard him do this, jumped badly 


“D’you know what I’ve been wondering, Gaddy? 

I’ve been wondering how the deuce I was going to own upto 

her—a duke’s such a damn potty thing, when you come 
[Turn to page 22] 


come 


you?” 
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was Angell 
I set it de 
not as I review it now 
concluded—but line | line as I received it 
impatient with it, incredulous of it, in the proces 
of its telling 
I was sitting on a felled tree in a wood. It was dusk; it 
was Sunday Beyond the wood and a harvest-field beyond 
that, was a church; acro the distance there came to me 
as comes the tide on a very calm day, just reaching me and 
no more, the bells for evening service 
My mind was browsing from patch to patch of germina 
tion I do distinctly remember that there came into it 
through the bells of course, that line of Hodgson’s 
What sound is that in evening bells a harvest-fileld away 
And I think (I’m not sure, but | think) my mind wa 
wandering about in the thoughts tl presented when | 
became aware of this young man, come up, during my 
absorption, to sit beside me, and became aware that he was 
talking to me Of course there had been a conventional 
beginning to our conversation, there must have been; as 
equally of course there had be " ventional arrival of 
mis presence, there must have bee but both arrival and 
beginning had taken pla presumably, during my engage 
nent with the sound of evening bells a harvest-field away 
and when I came, as it were, to myself the you man 
was in the stride—i i his odd ilting speech could be 
4 statement t t He was telling me he 
which he c in’t write hi lf, but which 
1 wr ining I understood him, that 
t Was SO @ ind { ( \ be enormously ple ised 
if I would care to w it for hin 
To cut that t st it I hat I must have 
told him that I Va 1 wri 
fessed that at t t nt Iw i 
idea, and, whe he al ced I 
he had a ing 1 st to t n 
By all n Go al 
So he started. It was r by any means the first time 
that I have weakly ered a te me what he call 
a ripping idea for a ry I always regret it, and it has 
never been of the remotest use to 1 but before this man 
Angell—had got very far, I regretted my complaisance worse 
than ever before and knew more surely than ever before that 
the thing was useless to me. Quite early in it I told him 
a politely as I could (and my sensitivene for the feelings 
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Tears rushed into her eyes. 





of others is one of mal 
handicaps in lite that it 
couldn't possibly have happened 


He wore that it could ind 

did; that it happened, in fact, 

here in England Though for to the famous 

that matter said he, squirn / 
in hi seat a though jor evening service? 

he were uncomfortable "a 

might have happened anywher 


ind does he added 

It annoyed me, his saying that 
The statement 
even more. baffling, not to say 
stupid, than anything in the story 
itself. It is incredible that story like that could actually 
have taken place in England. It is preposterous to say that 
it “doe happen’ elsewhere, as though it were going on at 
the present moment all over the world. It is hard enough 
to swallow that one such singularly atrocious murder could 
have taken place in an ordinary private house in England 
without anyone’s ever having the least suspicion of it. It 
manifestly that it could be duplicated in all 
parts of the ind never a word get out. However, if 


world 
I reported all the ar vents I had with Angell in the course 


appeared to me 


is impossibl 





of his story, I could never coherently get it down. It has 
puzzled me a lot as it is how to write it in any of the 
accepted forms of writing I have tried several I am 
hrown with all its crudities, in my 


back on telling it 
own words, just as Angell told it to me; interpolating, in 
my own defense, a few, a very few, of the many expostula 


tions with which I sought to show him its improbabilities 


ND again—a last word—the story 
A whatever plausibility it might 
traordinary manner of telling it. He spoke with an 
extraordinarily odd, halting gait. Very odd. Not a bit as 
if he were a foreigner constantly at a loss for words, for 
his accent was educated and refined; yet with precisely such 
a foreigner’s trick of continually stopping to hunt for a 
phrase and then finding it and coming at you with it in 
a tumultuous rush I have already described him as 
squirming in his seat as he spoke. He kept doing that, or 
frantically twisting his hands together, or presenting some 
other gesture similarly expressive of embarrassment, all the 
time he was speaking; and especially—the point is notable— 
I pulled him up with one of my expostulations or 


was further robbed of 
have had by his ex- 


when 


“Oh,” she cried, “you are mean, you 


are mean!” 


Read This Masterpiece of Story-Telling By One of the 
Great Authors of the Century 





li HO was the strange man who called himself “Mr. Angell” and who talked 
auther 
wandered in the fields near his home at twilight one Sunday while the bells rang 
And who, appearing with an eerie suddenness, insisted that 
he write this story for the whole world to read? And then, when Hutchinson had 
promised, “Angell” unfolded an uncanny tale of a terrible murder that had taken 
place in England but about which no one had ever heard, he said; and when the 
chronicler of this story said that such a thing could not happen and never a word 
of it get out, “Angell” said: 


of “If Winter Comes” and “This Freedom” as he 


questions. The impression he gave me was that of a man 
telling a thing in plain English to someone who couldn't 
understand plain English and most terribly upset that he 
couldn’t make himself clear. His squirming after the right 
phrase was sometimes positively painful to witness; his 
exuberance of delight when occasionally I jumped to a point 
and helped him on was—well it was silly 


NYWAY, here goes. The story is about three friends 
A men, who lived together, and the action concerns 
itself with the life and friendship of one, called Spiritt 
with the two others, Meen and Noble. The friendship had 
begun in early boyhood; it devéloped with the years into 
closest intimacy; and Spiritt, who had a fine house some 
where in the country, got these two to take up permanent 
residence there and live with him. There was, to begin with, 
much crude and ill-explained stuff in Angell’s account of 
this house of Spiritt’s. Throughout the narrative he made 
almost as much reference to the house as to Spiritt himself 
It was given, he said, to Spiritt as a tiny child—“As a matter 
of fact, a christening present.” I cannot make out when it 
was built, or of what style was its architecture. “It was a 
temple,” were Angell’s words; and when I asked for details, 
pointing out that you couldn’t possibly live in a temple in the 
accepted meaning of the term, Angell, sticking to the word 
declared that you could, and affirmed that temple it was 
“originally.” 
“Well, all right,” I “Get on with it; modernized, 
I suppose, decent living-rooms constructed in it, and hot 
water, and sanitation and electric light and so on.’ 
“It had absolutely everything in it,” said Angell gravely, 
“that a man can desire. It was perfect. It was in every 
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Her actual words mattered very much to Spiritt. 





“Oh, you are noble, you are noble!” 


I told him rather vexedly 


Ce enadeal 





It Portrays the Easter Spirit of Rebirth in a Way in Which 
It Has Never Been Done Before 


“Not only has it happened here, but everywhere in the world it is happening 
and constantly.” And then this peculiar stranger, come as though dropped from 
the skies, related dramatically to Hutchinson the confounding tale of three friends 
who lived together—Meen, Noble and Spiritt, by name—in a beautiful temple. And 
then one of them married—and a great woman watched a heartbreaking struggle 
and a terrible tragedy. 

But at last the clouds lifted in a way not to be divulged except in the words of 
Vr. Hutchinson, words worthy of this world-famous author whose readers girdle 


he might have said that before. 
It would have saved argument. 
Angell smiled. “It wouldn’t,” 
he said. “I was coming to that 
When at his christening it was 
given to this man Spiritt, it was 
a temple, incontestably a temple, 
and a singularly beautiful temple. 
People did stare at it in those 
days. Its exquisite beauty filled 
those of them that were of the 


the globe. 


both inside and out, the most perfect residence that 
man can imagine. It had everything for every conceivable 
ind every conceivable luxury, and it had nothing that 
is not either useful or beautiful.” 
I grunted. “Still—a temple!” I said. “Apart from any- 
ing else, and however comfortable and marvelous, a temple 
ild be, to my mind, a detestable place to live in because 
eryone would come staring at it and thinking the owner 
ist be cracked or something. As a residence it would be 
monstrosity however you looked at it. It would get 
torious pretty well all over the country and I should 
mply loathe that. My idea of a country house is a place 
vhere you can hide and get away from people.” 
“Oh, man,” said Angell with ridiculous earnestness, “you 
ild hide in this temple of Spiritt’s! It was a most ex- 
traordinary place, abounded in secret chambers and odd 
iding-places. Man, there were rooms in it absolutely 
indiscoverable and inaccessible except to Spiritt, and he 
ould, and often did, get away into one of them and be 
ibsolutely out of the world.” 


ES, but this surprising temple affair would be around 
him all the time,’ I protested. “That’s not what I 
meant, hiding in your house. I meant, so to speak, 
hiding the house itself, living in a place, not that would 
attract attention, but, just the contrary, that would avoid it.” 
“Spiritt’s house,” replied Angell, “didn’t, when he had 
lived in it some time, attract the remotest attention. Why 
should it? It was just like any other house.” 


I told him that in that case it wasn’t, couldn’t have 
been a temple. 
his eager bursts: 


Angell frowned, perplexed. Then in one of 
“He altered the design.” 


thinking kind with sheer wonder 
The most unthinking it filled 
with delight. People almost went 
into adoration before it. Friends used to crowd around it 
Passers-by used to stand and stare at it. On old people, 
even on middle-aged people, it had the oddest effect.” 
“What effect ?” 


E squirmed. “Difficult to describe. A kind of yearn- 
ing, a sort of hopeless longing; a sense, terribly poign- 
ant, of something that might have been theirs—lost.” 

“You mean they contrasted it with their own homes?” 

“That is precisely and exactly,” said Angell with ex- 
traordinary earnestness, “what I do mean.” 

“Well, I can understand that, if it were so utterly mar- 
velous as you make out; but I am dashed if I can make 
out the house, or the temple, or whatever it was, itself 
Who gave it to the kid?” 

“His father.” 

I said I couldn’t quite see the point of his father giving 
him the house when he was an infant in arms. “His 
parents,” I said caustically, “presumably lived in the house, 
and it was rather overdoing it to give a child such an im 
possible present at such an impossible age. To all intents 
and purposes it would belong to the father—at least until 
the child was twenty-one.” 

Angell, whose irritating habit of telling the story, so to 
speak, backward, I was now beginning to discover, stated 
that the father did not live in the house. As far as I could 
make out the child at a very early age had no mother. 
Its father lived permanently abroad—“In another country,” 
to use Angell’s expression. There was something annoying 
about that, too. I never, all through the story, got hold of 
how often they met, these two, the father and child. As 


far as I could make out, they saw a good deal of one 
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The angel rejoices 


another during the infancy 
and childhood and boyhood, 

and a fair amount during youth 
and early manhood. After that, 
I really am rather mixed on the point 





virtually nothing 
Anyway, at some period of Spiritt’s youth they apparently 
began to drift apart; ultimately they sundered completely 


It was entirely the son’s fault. Yet with all this apparent 
early intimacy the father was always, by Angell’s account, 
in this “other country” which is, of course, absurd; he 
couldn’t have been. I remember, after we had been arguing 
this point some time, I said, trying to fix Angell to some 
thing definite, “Well, was the father at the birth?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

“At the christening?” 

“Oh, man, very much so. He 
christening.” 

“Well, that’s something,” said I. “Get on with it.” 

It appears that the father, the only parent, being per- 
manently abroad in this “other country,” the child was 
committed to the care of guardians—“Who, of course,” said 
I, and that brought us to another snag, “who, of course lived 
in this wonderful temple affair of his?” 

Squirms again. “Well, they lived with him.” 

I said wearily: “It’s the same thing.” 

“Not quite,” said Angell, hands twisting, body writhing 
“Not quite.” I forbore to argue the point 


gave the house at the 


ELL, very early in his childhood young Spiritt picked 

up with these two friends of his, Meen and Noble 
little boy Meen and little boy Noble, as ef course 
they then were (I never got their Christian names). In 
some mysterious way young Spiritt got them into this 
marvelous temple-house of his, and the three children were 
brought up together. I suggested that presumably the child’s 
guardians, thinking him lonely in that whacking great house, 
sought around and got these two as companions for him 
Angell said no. He said, and he declared the point was very 
important, that, under the instructions of his father, young 
Spiritt was absolute master in this house of his in so far 
as was concerned inviting into it whom he pleased. “Well,” 
said I, “I suppose he got friendly with them and brought 
them in to tea and that kind of thing, and the residence 

arrangement was somehow fixed up by his guardians?” 
“No, no,” said Angell hurriedly, his tone as if my mis 
apprehension was surprising and serious. “No, no, nothing 

{Turn to page 32] 
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Part Ill 


f Aa ay) FEEL well enough to dress, if Mrs. Sniffin 


~) (Si°8C] would give me my clothes.” 
, A hi Ny “Where would you go?” 
AS eX Sa She made no reply 
(s a 7) ‘Look,” he said, laying a sheaf of ten- 
al” } Nau dollar bills on the counterpane “I did 
[G2 SN=s2-S0} your story this morning. Here’s your 


commission 

“Pjease—I can’t 

“Then I shall tear up my story and hand back to the 
Planet six hundred dollars that I need very badly 

She gave him such a piteous look that he laughed 

That matter settled, he relieved her of the tray, set it 
outside and returned to seat himself in a rocking-chair beside 
the bed 

“When they pull the galley proofs of your story, would 
you like to read them, Eris?” 

“Yes, if I may 

“Why not? It’s your story.” 

“About—me?” 

“It’s the story of Eris. I call it The Gilded Apple. It’s 
sob-stuff. You begin to whimper after the first five hundred 
words. Then it degenerates into a snivel, and finally 
culminates in one heart-shattering sob.” 

She had begun to understand his flippancy. And now 
her smile glimmered responsive to his. From the first mo- 
ment he had spoken to her in the park the night before, 
his every word had fascinated her 

Never before had she been in contact with that sort of 
mind, with the vocabulary that was his, with words em 
ployed as he employed them, The things this man did with 
words! 

Not that she always understood them. or their intent, 
or the true intent of the man who uttered them. But this 
man’s speech had seemed, suddenly, to have awakened her 
from sleep. And, awakened, everything he said vaguely 
excited her 

She thought of her dream—of her wings. She lay look- 
ing at Annan, waiting for words 

“Why do you look at me so oddly?” he asked, smiling 

“I like what you say.” 

No man is prool! against the surprise and pleasure of 
so naive an avowal Annan reddened, laughed, flattered 
and a little touched by his power to please so easily 

Looking at her very amiably and compiacently, he 
wondered what effect he might have on this odd little pilgrim 
if he chose to exert himself. He could be really eloquent 
when he chose. It was good practice. It gave him facility 
in his stories 

“Eris,” he said, “have you ever read any of my stuff?” 

“No. May I?” she asked, shyly 

I wish you would. I'd like to know what you think 
of it.” Always he had her in his mind, typifying the average 
reader i'll get you my last Sunday’s story He jumped 
up and sped away like a boy eager to exhibit some new 
treasure 

When he returned from his own room with the Sunday 
edition, Eris was lying back on her pillows. Something about 
the girl suddenly touched him 

“You poor little thing,’ he said. “I’m sorry you're 
down and out.” 


BOUT eight that evening Annan knocked and entered, 
A and found Eris intent on beef tea 
‘ “How are you?” he asked in his winning, easy 
way, leaning down to look at her and to inspect the broth. 
Her awe of him and his golden tongue made her diffident. 
She said, shyly, that she was quite recovered, and sat em- 
barrassed under his amiable scrutiny, too bashful to continue 


Ca ’ 
“I'm having two or three people to dinner,” he re- 
rked, adjusting the camellia in his buttonhole, “I hope 
we won't be noisy If we keep you awake, pound on 
the floor 


She thought that humorous They both smiled. 

‘Tell me,” he said with that caressing accent of personal 
interest which in such men is merely normal affability, “do 
you really begin to feel better?” 

She flushed, thanked him in a troubled voice. Mustering 
courage, “I know I must be in the way here,” she ventured; 


“I could get up and dress, if you’d let me, Mr. Annan—” 
Dress? And go away?’ 
Ve 
{ wl T 
\ forget what you've 1v¢ I have plenty ol 
ey to take ar 
Do you mean that ission which brought ‘ 
lred d if 
You pr 1 it that wa Yes, I an that money 
You f y chi I don’t want you to get up an 
\ t » vet You're not in the way her 
she aid ind tremulous ‘I'll never forget 
When vou're quite well again we'll talk things over,” 
‘ He was thinking that if she found him so 
ive little trouble in starting her homeward 
lr} tront rhe rang He got up, gave her arm a 
i t [ 
I KU ‘ 11d t u're still awake 
I \ had rtained three triends it 
r— ( foot, R nd Shore and Betsy Blythe 
Of the ikir of moving-pictures there is no end 
intil th heriff enter And Miss Blythe helped make a 
many pictur her rather brief career had, so far, per 
mitted St v to have her own company now The 
people interested hina had “come across;” Betsy talked 
volubly at dinner. Gaiety, excitement and congratulations 
re ia i 
Rosalind Shore, another stellar débutante, already in her 
first season, had won her place in musical comedy. She was 
on f those dark-eyed, white-skinned, plumply graceful 
girls, very lazy but saturated with talent, which, however 
would have meant little beyond the chorus unless her 
nother, an ex-professional, had literally clubbed musical and 
iramatic education into her 
Indolent but immensely clever, little Miss Shore’s girl- 
hood had been one endless hell of maternal maulings. Sh 


was whipped if she neglected voice and piano; beaten if she 
shirked dramatic drill; kicked into dancing-school, and 


spanked if she loitered late away from home. Yet 


she’d never have been anybody otherwise She 
was distractingly pretty. She sang the lead in 
The Girl from Jersey’—into which a vigorous 


kick from her mother had landed her, to puzzle a 
public which never before had heard of Rosalind Shore 
Che show ran until July and was to resume in September 
The girlhood of Bettina—or Betsy—Blythe, had been 
very different. She was one of a swiftly increasing number 
of well-born girls whom society had welcomed as débutantes, 
ind who, after a first season and great amateur success in 
the Junior League, had calmly informed her family that 
he had made a contract with some celluloid corporation 
to appear in moving-pictures 


EW YORK society was becoming accustomed to this 
N sort of behavior. It had to be. From the time that 
the nation’s war-bugles sounded assembly at Armaged 
don, the younger generation had taken the bit between its 
firm teeth. Nothing had yet checked it 
In Annan’s little drawing-room, where coffee had been 
served, the excited chatter continued to turn around Betsy’s 
brand-new company—this event being the reason for the 
dinner 
Every capitalist involved was discussed, and pulled to 
quivering pieces; every officer and director in the Betsy 
Blythe Company, Inc. was dissected under the merciless 
scrutiny of four young people who already had learned in 
New York to believe only what happened, and to turn 
deaf ears to words 
“Listen, Betsy,” said Rosalind Shore, “Mom says you're 
all right with Cairo Cotton and Levant Tobacco behind you.” 
“The main thing,” remarked Coltfeot, “is to begin in a 
businesslike way. Don’t start off staggering under a load 
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And it was a breakfast that he was doomed never 
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Sleeping Under the Sky In Central Park | 


looking not more than sixteen with her soft 
blond hair and her childlike face, Barry Annan, 
a writer, found Eris Odell. He easily secured 
her story. She had left her father and step- 
mother and her comfortable home at Whitewater 
Farms for a career in the movies. Now, almost 
penniless, she was alone in New York, thin 
from lack of food, weary-eyed from lack of 
sleep. Annan took the waif home with him, 
gave her his guest-room and placed her under 
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to forget — one that the girl was never to forget 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of The Flaming Jewel, Cardigan, 
The Talkers,The King in Yellow, etc 


C.E.Chambers 





the care of his housekeeper, Mrs. Sniffn. And, 
once installed in the comfortable bed, Eris was 
too ill to leave it. Annan, preparing for a gay 
party of theatrical and literary folk that evening, 
was troubled by the presence of the strange girl 
whom he had intended to send home. 


He might have been more troubled had he 
known what réle Eris, “daughter of discord,” 
married and deserted immediately after the cere- 
mony by the glib-tongued counterfeiter “Stewart | 
| Graydon,” was destined to play in his own life! | 
wr inl 














of overheads, Betsy. You can see to it that the 
money is spent where it ought to be spent. Your 
people have got real money. You can’t buy a 
good story for nothing; you can’t buy a good 
director or a good cameraman for nothing.” 

Rosalind nodded: “And low pedal on art-directors and 
carpenters,” she added. “I’m not so sure that I need all I get. 
Scenery is on the toboggan, sister Bettina. You don’t want 
expensive sets. Neither does your audience. It wants you. 
And it wants your story. So don’t let your bunch start 
rebuilding devastated France in your back yard when a 
corner in a hall bedroom will do. . It will always 
do if the story and the acting go over. eee 

“Angel,” said Betsy from the mirror, “lend me your 
lip-stick.” And, to Annan: “May I ascend to the rear 
room and make up properly ?” 

“No, go into my room.” 

“But there’s no dressing-table there—” 

“You can’t go up there,” he repeated. 


starting to go. 
“IT mean it.” 


HE girl turned: “Oh, is there a lady there?” she 
asked with that flippant freedom fashionable in certain 
sets, but mostly due to ignorance. 

“There is,” said Annan, coolly. 

Rosalind did not believe it, but she said carelessly: 
“That’s rather disgusting if it’s true.” 

“Tt’s true,” said Coltfoot. He sketched the story. Rosa- 
lind, who had been sagging picturesquely, sat up straight. 
Betsy listened incredulously at first, then with knitted brows. 

“T mean to ship her back to the old farm,” added Annan. 

“T want to.see her,” said Miss Blythe abruptly. 

“Well, she isn’t on exhibition,’ returned Annan in a 
dry voice. 

“Can’t I see her?” 


- 


11 


“Put yourself in her place. Would you feel comfortable, 
lying in the guest-bed of a strange man? And would you 
care to have a fashionably gowned girl come flying in 
to stare at you?” 

Betsy gazed at him, scarcely listening. She turned to 
Rosalind. 

“If she’s got as much nerve as that, couldn’t you or I 
do something ?” 

“All right,” nodded Rosalind. 

“You’d better let her go home,” said Annan. “She has 
pluck and perhaps talent, but she hasn't the sense to take 
care of herself. You let her alone, Bet, do you hear?” 

Betsy’s nose went up. “Mind your business, Barry. If 
she works for me she needn’t worry.” She came up to 
Annan and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Let me see her; I shan’t eat her I might use her 
She’s a sandy kid.” ; 

“She’s twenty. She told me so,” he retorted. 

“It’s cruel to ship her back to the cows, Barry, when 
she’s gone through such a rotten novitiate. I think you're 
taking a great responsibility if you use that easy and 
persuasive tongue of yours to send her back to the stupidity 
she ran away from. Don’t you?” 


EFORE Annan guessed what she was about, she turned 

and ran upstairs. He followed, too late. The guest- 

reom door opened and slammed, and he heard the key 
turn inside. He returned to the drawing-room, laughing 
but irritated. 

Eris, listening to the laughter and music below, lying 
wide-eyed on her pillow, sat up startled and wider yet of 
eye when a scurry and flurry of scented skirts, followed 
by the clash of a swiftly locked door, landed Betsy Blythe 
at her bedside. She stared at the breathless vision of 
flushed beauty, too astounded to think of herself and her 
position. Down on the bed’s edge dropped Miss Blythe, 
radiant, cheeks and eyes still brilliant from her victory. 

“I’m Betsy Blythe,” she said. “I heard about you. How 
fine and plucky of you! What a perfectly rotten experience |! 
Tell me your name, won’t you?” 

“Eris Odell,” said the girl mechanically, still under the 
spell of this sudden brightness which seemed to fill the 
whole room with rose color. 

“My dear,” said Betsy, “please forgive me for coming 
in on my head. Mr. Annan tried to prevent me. You 
mustn’t blame him. But when I heard how plucky you 
are I simply had to come up and tell you that I’m going 
to ask my manager to take you on. I haven’t seen our 
first script. They’re doing the continuity now. But I’m 
sure there must be something—something, at least, to start 
you going—so you won’t need to sleep in the park, you 
poor child—” 

She impulsively caressed one of the hands that lay on 
the quilt; retained it, looking at Eris with increasing in- 
terest and kindness. Suddenly, for one fleeting moment, 
the subtle warning that a pretty woman feels in discovering 
greater beauty in another, touched Betsy Blythe—and passed. 

“I’m in pictures,” she said, smilingly, “I should have 
told you that first. I have my own company now. When 
you are quite recovered, will you come and see me?” 

“Yes, thank you.” The eyes of Eris were great wells of 
limpid gray; her lips, a trifle apart, burned deep scarlet 

“You are so pretty,” said Betsy. “Do you test well?” 

“They thought so.” 

“The Crystal Film people?” 


“Yea.” 
“T'll have Mr. Sneyd give you another test. He'll make 
you up. Or I will. You know, of course, that it won't be 


a part that amounts to anything.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But it will be a part. We'll carry you—not like an 
extra, you see—” Betsy rose, went over to a little desk, 
wrote her address and brought it to Eris. 

“You do forgive me for coming in to see you this crazy 
way, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes—yes, I do—” 
tears. 

“You sweet child!” said Betsy Blythe, stooping over her. 
“You're nice. I like you, Eris. I want you to get on. 
I'd love to have you make good some day.” She added 
naively : “—If only to put Barry Annan’s nose out of joint.” 

Eris had covered her wet lashes with her forearm. Now 
she removed it. 

“Mr. Annan has been wonderful,” she said in a tear- 
congested voice. 

“Three cheers!” said Betsy, laughing. “You're a loyal 
youngster, aren’t you? Everybody likes Barry Annan. 
Several love him. But you mustn’t,” she added with a 
gravity that deceived Eris. 

“Oh, no,” she said hurriedly, “I wouldn’t think of such 
a thing.” 


Suddenly the gray eyes flashed 


T that Betsy’s clear laughter rang out in the room 
A Eris blushed furiously; then, suddenly and swiftly 

en rapport, laughed too. 

“He’s so nice and so spoiled,” said Betsy. “That bland 
grin of his! And he is clever—oh, very. He knows how to 
make your heart jump when he writes. In private character 
he’s kind but mischievous. He’ll experiment with a girl if 
she'll let him. It interests him to try cause and effect on 
us. Don’t you let him. He has that terrible talent for 
swift intimacy. That caressing courtesy, that engaging and 
direct interest he seems to take in whomever he is with, 
means no more than a matural and kindly consideration for 
everybody. It misleads some women. I don’t mean he 
does, intentionally. Only any man, seeing a pretty girl 
inclined to be flattered, is likely to investigate further. I 
don’t blame him. We do it, too, don’t we?” 

“T never do,” said Eris naively. 

“That’s how you'll do it. You’re unusual, do you 
realize it? What is it that interests you most?” 

“I want to learn.” 

“T thought so. I’ve known one or two girls like you. 
Pretty ones—almost as pretty as you, Eris. They raise the 
devil with men, merely by being what they are—absolutely 
normal under all conditions. Men are completely fooled.” 

After a silence Betsy pressed her hands, rose, looked 
down at her with friendly gaze. “I ought to join the others. 
You won't forget to come? Please don’t: I'd like to have 
you with us. Good night, Eris. Get well quickly!” 

[Turn to page 24] 
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The Jewish army marches around Jericho 














The people of Ai saw the fate of Jericho 
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The pile of stones over Achan’s grave 


The Story 9 The Bible 


Part V 
~ }HEN, at last, Pharaoh understood 
‘| that he had been defeated by a 
| power stronger than himself. No 
| longer did he refuse to let the 
v2] Jews depart. On the contrary, 






~ 


hate %e| he begged Moses to take his 
" all peopl iway from Egypt is soon as possible 
And that evening, the tribes of Reuben and 
Levi and Judah and Simeon and Issachar and Zebulun and 
Dan and Naphtali and Gad and Asher and Ephraim and 
Manasseh ate their last meal in the land of Egypt. When 
night came, they and their flocks were well on their way 

to the old home on the banks of the river Jordan 
But Pharaoh, thoroughly enraged by the death of his 
eldest son, once more repented of his given word He and 
his army followed the fugitives to bring them back and 


avenge the sudden death of so many Egyptian children 


Near the coast of the Red Sea, they caught sight of the 
Jewish caravan But a cloud hid the camp of the Jews 
from the eyes of the Egyptian soldiers 

Early in the morning, at the command of Moses, the 
waters of the sea were divided, and the tribes passed from 
one shore to the other without losing a single man 

Then the cloud lifted, and Pharaoh saw his enemies 
ascending the steep bank of the other hore At the head 
of his army, he plunged into the shallow sea But the 
waters returned as suddenly as they had departed before 
With a great splashing of waves, the king and all his generals 
and all his captains and all his common soldiers were 
drowned 

rhe Jews now entered the desert They were free, but 
during forty long years, they were to be wanderers in the 
wilderness 


he Jews had been unhappy in Egypt because they had 
been subjected to horrible slavery. Now they were free, but 
once more they complained. They hated the desert and the 


blaming Moses 


and and the heat, and soon they were | 
who had taken them away from their Egyptian tenements 
to plunge them into a new life which frightened them more 
than the whips ef the royal taskmasters 
Ihe story of the forty years in the desert is an endless 
chronicle of discontent If it had not been for the un 
mquerable energy of Moses, the tribes would have returned 
to bondage before a year was gone Yet, during the first 
month of exaltation, when the Jews saw their Egyptian 
enemies perish before their eyes, they knew a moment of 
triumph and happines 
‘Who is lke Thee, O Jehoval they sang. “Who is 
like Thee among all the gods of the earth in glory and 
wer 
But when they had spent a few months among the 
endl hill f Sinai, they no longer thought of their God 
Who had triumphed gloriously and Who was their strength 
and their staff. Nay, they forgot all about Him, and only 


The Philistines had strong towers 
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asked that they be taken back to the land from which He 
had just delivered them after such tremendous effort. 

They cursed the intolerable wilderness and they openly 
expressed their disgust with Moses and his foolish plans 
When provisions began to run low, they said that they 
were all surely going to die and they went to their leader 
and asked: “Give us to eat, or let us return.” 

Moses, strong in his faith, told them that Jehovah would 
provide for them in their hour of need. And behold! the 
next morning, they found the desert covered with small 
white flakes which could be beaten into a dough, and which 
made excellent cakes of a honeylike sweetness. The Jews 
called it “manna.” They gathered a fresh crop every day,‘ 
except on the seventh day, when they celebrated the Sabbath 
and lived on the extra supply which they had laid in during 
the previous twenty-four hours 

Such signs of divine approval made the Jews more 
obedient for a short time. This mood, however, never lasted 
very long. Soon there was a lack of water. Again the heads 
of the different families went to Moses and asked that they 
might return to their old homes on the bank of the Nile 
Moses then beat the rocks with his staff (as Jehovah had 
told him to do), and a rich stream of water gushed forth 
from the hard granite. The people filled their pitchers and 
their bowls and drank to their hearts’ content 

When the wandering tribes left the desert they entered 
the hilly region which surrounds the mountain called 
Sinai. By now it had become clear to Moses that he would 
never achieve his purpose unless he could make his followers 
acknowledge that Jehovah was their only God. Abraham 
and Isaae and Jacob had known this to be the truth. Their 
descendants, however, had lived for such a long time among 
people who worshiped several hundred divinities that they 
had lost the old sense of a personal relationship with one 
almighty Ruler of both Heaven and earth 


OSES bade his men build a fortified camp at the foot 
M of Sinai. He told them to stay where they were 
and wait for his return. He would bring them a 
message of the utmost importance 
Accompanied only by Joshua (Aaron remained behind 
as commander-in-chief) Moses began to climb the high rocks 
of the ancient mountain 
When he neared the top, he asked Joshua to leave him 
while he alone went forth to hear the message of Jehovah 
Forty days and forty nights he was gone. All that time 
the mountain was hidden from view by a thick veil of 
clouds 


The landing of the Philistines 














Then Moses returned, and behold! he carried 
two large tablets of stone, and upon these stood 
engraved the law of Jehovah which has come to 
be known to us as the Ten Commandments. 

Unfortunately the Jews had behaved very 
badly while their leader was gone. Aaron was a 

weak commander. He could not enforce discipline, and soon 
the camp had been turned into a veritable Egyptian village 
The women and the girls had stripped themselves of their 
golden ornaments, and out of these they had made an idol 
which reminded them of the holy cows which, since time 
immemorial, had been an object of worship to the people 
of the Nile. They were actually dancing around their golden 
calf when Moses entered the camp. 


E was in great anger. He had heard the singing and 
shouting trom afar. Now he knew what it meant 
In his fury, he threw the stone tablets upon the 
ground so that they were broken. Then he pulled down 
the golden image and destroyed it, and when this was done, 
he called for volunteers to stamp out this dangerous rebellion 

Only one of the tribes, that of Levi, rallied to his 
support. They were the strongest of them all. They fell 
upon their fellow travelers and killed those who refused to 
acknowledge Jehovah, and they showed no mercy to the 
men who had been the ringleaders of the rebellion against 
Moses and who had stirred up trouble during his absence 

That night, peace descended upon the camp of the Jewish 
tribes. Two thousand men lay slain, and their unseeing 
eyes were staring at the top of Mount Sinai where Jehovah 
had talked to the first of those great prophets who since 
then have tried to show the human race the folly of 
cowardice and unrighteousness. 

Deeply disappointed by this occurrence, Moses acted 
with great sternness. Once more he went to the top of 
Mount Sinai. When he returned his face showed clearly 
that he had seen things which thus far had remained hidden 
to all other men. His eyes sent forth beams of light. No 
one could look at him for a long time. He carried two 
new tablets of stone and upon these stood engraved those 
selfsame laws which had been destroyed when Moses had 
returned to find his people worshiping the golden calf. 

And here, in a few words, is the substance of the Com- 
mandments which Jehovah gave through Moses to the Jews: 

They must recognize no gods except Jehovah. 

They must not make themselves graven images, such 
as had been used in the land of Egypt 

They must not take the name of Jehovah in vain. 

They must work six days but rest on the seventh day, 
and use it to worship their God. 

They must always honor their fathers and their mothers. 

They must not murder 

No man must take another man’s wife, and no woman 
must take another woman’s husband 


The frontier of the Philistines 
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The Gibeonites come to Joshua 

















The Kings are imprisoned in the cave 











The sun stands still 





They must not steal 

They must never give false testimony 
against their neighbors 

They must not be greedy and wish for 
their neighbor’s house nor his servants nor 
his cattle nor anything that belonged to their 
neighbor. kind - 


HE Jews now had their laws. But they 
T needed a place where they could come 
together to worship Jehovah. Moses 
therefore ordered a tabernacle to be built. i} 
It was really a church, made out of wooden 
walls which were covered with an awning. 





which has appeared in many years. 


HIS is the fifth instalment of “The Story of The Bible,” a chronicle 
unequaled in distinction and fascination by any magazine feature 
The author of “The Story of Man- 
demonstrates in this masterpiece his overwhelming sense of the 
vitaliry that still inheres in the code of the law and the prophets for 
mankind today. 
This historically authentic outline of Biblical events will not be published | 
in book form until the final chapter has appeared in McCall’s Magazine. } 


As for this great prophet, who had given 
the children of Jacob certain laws which 
have survived until this day, he was growing 
old and very, very weary. When he felt 
that his end was near, he appointed Joshua 
as his successor, instead of Aaron, who was 
| too old and weak. Then he climbed to the 
| top of Mount Pisgah, which is on the eastern 
shor: of the Dead Sea. From there he 
looked down upon the valley of the river 
Jordan. 

He died alone, and no one knows where 
his body lies. 

And now began the great war for the 


a 








Years later, when the wanderers once more 
lived in cities, they reconstructed the original 
labernacle with the help of bricks and marble and granite, 
and then it became the famous temple of Jerusalem. 

Next it was necessary to have priests, that the service in 
the Tabernacle might be conducted according to certain 
prescribed regulations. Because the men of the tribe of 
Levi had stood by Moses when he tried to suppress the 
worship of the golden calf, they were chosen to be priests 
As “Levites,” we shall hear of them all through Jewish 
history. As for Moses, he made himself the uncrowned king 
of the surviving Jews. He stated that he alone was allowed 
to come into the presence of Jehovah whenever it was 
necessary that some divine command be imparted to the 
faithful ones. Furthermore, he ordained that after his death, 
this high office should go to his brother Aaron and to his 
sons and grandchildren until the end of time. 

Often during the journey in the desert, Moses had 
suffered because the men and women of the different families 
hardly knew whom they should recognize as their immediate 
head. Moses therefore divided the people into certain 
definite groups. Over each one he placed a trusted Elder, 
whom he called a Judge, that he might hear all minor 
complaints and settle all small points of dispute 

Only when all this had been done, did he give the sign 
to break up camp. A high pillar of douds, which for more 
than a year had floated ahead of the wanderers, and which 
had shown them the path in the desert, now settled down 
upon the holy chest, or Ark, in which the sacred tablets 
of the Commandments were carried. The Levites took up 
their holy burden, which was forever to stand as the center 
of the temple, and the seven thousand men and women and 
children who remained continued their way. 

But as they came nearer and nearer to the old land of 
their fathers, their troubles increased. The wife of Moses, 
Zipporah, had died, and he had married a woman of the 
tribe of the Cushites. In the eyes of the other Jews, she 
was a foreigner. They hated her and openly showed their 
dislike. In his difficulties, Moses was not even supported by 
his own brother and sister. He had given them high office 
in the new state which he had just founded, but they were 
jealous. They wanted more honors for themselves. They 
said so until Moses, in disgust, took Aaron to the top of 
Mount Hor and there stripped him of his former dignities. 

Finally, when they were almost within sight of Canaan, 
they suffered terribly from the snakes that infested the 
country. Moses then made a large snake of copper. He 
put this image on a high stake where all the people could 
see it. Thereafter the deadly bite became quite harmless. 


The lonely house of Deborah the prophetess 
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But the nearer the tribes came to the river Jordan, the 
more aggressive became the attitude of their enemies. Soon 
the Jewish camp was full of stories about terribly big men, 
who were called the sons of Anak, and who now occupied 
the old farms of Abraham, which Moses intended to claim 
for the sole benefit of his own people. 

Moses chose one man from each of the twelve tribes and 
sent them forward to spy out the land they were about to 
conquer. After a short while, Joshua (who was forever in 
the thick of things), and Caleb (a young man from the 
tribe of Judah), returned, carrying an enormous bunch of 
grapes. These they had found in a valley called Eshcol 
They reported that the land was very fertile. It abounded 
in milk and honey. Of course, this country could not be 
taken away from the present occupants without fighting 


UT panic had already swept through the tribes. They 

had marched and marched. They had suffered from 

hunger and from heat and from thirst and from snakes, 
and now they were asked to expose themselves to the deadly 
fury of the Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites and 
the Canaanites and the Amalekites. This was too much 
Once more they broke into rebellion. 

Many hotheads openly advocated a return to Egypt 
There was much shouting and there were many speeches. 
In vain did Moses and Aaron and brave Joshua try to 
persuade their followers that no retreat was possible under 
the circumstances. The people had lost all reason. They 
were tired of this eternal journeying. They wanted peace, 
although it be the peace of bondage. 

Then Jehovah grew angry. His voice was heard from 
the dome of the Tabernacle. The Jews, so He said, had 
persistently disobeyed His will. As punishment for their lack 
of faith, they were condemned to wander in the desert for 
forty years. Even then, a few foolish souls tried to push 
forward on their own account. They were all killed by the 
Canaanites and by the Amalekites. 

But the others accepted their fate. They turned their 
backs upon the Promised Land, and for forty years they 
wandered through the desert, and they were shepherds, as 
Abraham and Isaac had been before them. 

Gradually their children forgot all about the days which 
their fathers had spent in Egypt, and driven by circumstance, 
they returned to the simple ways of their ancestors 

That was what Moses had tried to accomplish from the 
very beginning. He had reason to be contented. His task 
had been fulfilled. 


The idol in Micah’s temple 














conquest of a new homeland. Joshua, the 
former lieutenant of Moses, who had suc- 
ceeded his master as commander-in-chief, was a careful 
leader. Before he crossed the river and entered the territory 
of the enemy he laid his plans with great deliberation. He 
had established his headquarters in the village of Shittim 
From there he sent two men to Canaan that they might 
report upon the general lay of the land. 

The spies left the Jewish camp and made for the city of 
Jericho. This was the most important stronghold in that 
part of the country. It had to be taken before any further 
progress could be made. They slipped through the gates 
and entered the city. They spent the entire day talking to 
people and studying the strength of the walls and listening 
to stories about the conduct and the spirit of the soidiers. 
When night came, they went to the home of a woman called 
Rahab, whose house was built on the top of the wall that 
surrounded the city. She gave the strangers a room and 
asked no questions. 

In one way or another, the presence of the two foreign- 
looking men had become known to the authorities. Soon 
the police were on the trail of the intruders. At once 
suspicion turned against Rahab. 

When she heard a knock on her door, she hastily took 
the Jews to the flat roof of her home and there she 
hid them underneath a pile of flax. As the roofs of all the 
houses were used for the purpose of drying flax, the policemen 
noticed nothing out of the ordinary. They left and went 
to another part of the town. But they did not find a 
single suspicious character anywhere, and they decided that 
they had been misinformed. They returned to their barracks 


HEN Rahab returned to the roof. She carried a rope 
7 made of fresh hemp. It looked a bright red. 

“With this rope,” so she told her involuntary 
prisoners, “I will let you down from my window, outside 
the wall. Once outside, make for the hills, and there await 
an opportunity to cross the river. But_remember one thing 
This day I have saved your lives. When your people take 
Jericho (as they probably will) I expect safety for myself 
and for my family and for all my friends. That is a bargain.” 

The spies told Rahab to fasten the same red rope to 
the window-sill of her house when the troops of Joshua 
should enter the city. That would be a token to the 
soldiers that this was the house of a friend, and that the 
inmates must be spared. As soon as they were in the 
open, they ran as fast as they could and reached the hills 
Three days later they had a chance to swim across the 

[Turn to page 49] 


The Midianites burn their home: 
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tomorrow is Saturday, and you mustn’t make your early 
start without a meal.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” she said. “You are 
much too good.” 

“Sit down!” said Geoffrey. “Really I'd much rather 
stand. I can see you better. I hardly know you out of 
uniform.” 

“You may have my chair,” said Craven, and dragged 
himself up. “I am going for a little walk on the green.” 

They both protested, but he would not listen. It would 
do him good, he said. Geoffrey gave him his crutch and he 
went slowly away. Nurse Rose watched him for a moment 
or two, then she ran down the path, and opened the gate. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Only a nurse would have thought 
of that.” 

“Decent of him to clear off like that,” said Geoffrey. 
“Now sit down and have a good meal!” 

“Who is he?” she said. 

“Oh, he’s an old schoolfellow of mine. I tumbled up against 
him in France. That’s how we came to renew our ac- 
quaintance. He was never any good. Then he was badly 
wounded. In fact, he was regarded as a hopeless case. But 
he’s got better in spite of it, only now he tells me he is 
losing his sight. I’ve nothing much in common with the 

chap, only I’m so dashed sorry for him. 
He doesn’t seem to have a friend in 
the world. He is going back to the 
home when he can’t look after 
himself any longer.” 
“Poor man!” she said gently. 
‘Yes, he’s never had any 
luck. He’s just one of 
the rotters. He's 
punched about all 
over the world—a 
rolling stone— 
you know 
the type. 
You must 
have met 
heaps of 
‘em.” 
“Yes,” said 
Nurse Rose. 
Again the wist- 
ful look was on 
her face. She spoke 

a little wearily. 

He gave her a quick 
look. “You are tired.” 
She smiled in answer. “It 
_is the end of the day, 

isn’t it?” 

His look kindled as he watched 

her. “Don’t get up early to- 
morrow!” he said suddenly. 
She met his eyes with understand- 
ing in her own, but they held a 
great sadness in spite of it. “TI 
don’t think I shall, Geoff,” 
she said. 

“You won't?” He leaned to- 

ward her eagerly. “That 

means you are going to give 

up the old nonsense, doesn’t 

it? You are going to give 

| yourself a chance at last.” 
+h Mtvedep She laid down her knife and 


Part Il 


ET me introduce a 
friend of mine 

Mr. Craven!” 
said Geoffrey 

“Do you mind 

if I don't get 

up?” said Craven. “I’m 

not so nimble as my host.” 

“Of course you mustn’t get up!” she 
said, and slipped down into the chair 
that Geoffrey had vacated while he went 
to call his servant. “You will think me 
very unconventional, but everyone is un- 
conventional here.” 

“JT should think anyone would be any 
where to avoid going supperless to bed,” 
said Craven. “How did the blighter get in?” 

She looked a trifle shamefaced. “I am 
afraid J have only myself to thank for that. 
I didn’t fasten the window.” 

“Do you live alone?” he asked. 

“T am alone at night. You know, we are 
very rural here. A village woman sees to my 
cottage every day, and cooks for me. I don’t 
have time for that.” 

“And you're not nervous?” he said 

She smiled at the idea. “Nurses don’t have 
to be nervous. Why, I have to go out in the 


dead of night sometimes.” “{ fork and turned to him. 
“And you're not afraid of tramps?” he said ‘ Her eyes were full of tears. 
“Not personally afraid—Oh no! Not even the worst ot 5 aes “T've treated you very 

tramps would attack a nurse in uniform.” badly, Geoff,” she said. 
Craven leaned back in his chair and looked at her. The “But—” 


black silk handkerchief he wore across his forehead had ‘ The sentence remained 
slipped a little, showing the edge of a scar. He pushed unfinished. Her hands 
it up impatiently. “Don’t you know what it is to be “Is it going to make were clasped in his. He drew them closely to his heart 


“My dear!” he said. “My own love!” 

She swallowed desperately and found her voice. “I—I’m 
not coming to you under false pretenses. I think—if I had 
met you first—I should have loved you. I’m not sure of 

» that, but—you understand. I shall love you. I do Iove 
you—now—because—I realize my dream is dead” 

“My own love!” he said again. She only sat with her 


afraid of the dark?” he said : difference betwee ? 
“Of the dark? Oh, no!” She spoke emphatically. “It @"Y Gere moe SOWCSH USS 
takes much worse things than that to frighten me.” Shall I gor 
“Such as?” he said : She stood for a second or 
She clasped her hands together about her knee. “Such = pio quite motionless then she 


as you have had to face,” she said in a low voice. “Such ] ] @ hine bech her 
things as have made you—and Major Wickham—as you are.” turned and gave fim Ooth he 


“Ah!” he said. “You are one of the women who know.” hands cold hands clasped in his and her soft eyes swimming in 

She bent her head. “Yes, I know. I know.” " tears. : 

He continued to look at her with a certain curiosity but he could not tighten them with his one hand. She After a few moments she freed herself gently, and wiped 
“And what does it feel like now, to you who came through rose without words and deftly retied the knot before he them away. “I’m behaving disgracefully,” she said, “like 
it untouched? Just an evil dream? A _ nightmare of could raise any further protest any silly schoolgirl. Now iet me finish my supper and go! 
horrors to be forgotten as soon as possible?” “Thank you,” he said, as she sat down again. “Pardon You can come and see me tomorrow, Geoff dear. But please 

“No,” she said. “No! There are some things one would my rudeness if you can! Afraid adversity hasn’t improved —I want you—not to kiss me tonight.” 
not miss—or forget—for all the horrors in the world.” my manners. You were saying that you had found it all “Your wish is law, my darling, always,” he said. 

“What?” he said. “Do you tell me you wouldn’t wipe worth while. I suppose Wickham is the explanation of that.” She choked a little, laughed a little, and returned to 
all memory of it from your mind forever if you had the her meal. They scarcely spoke thereafter until she rose 
chance? Is there any woman living who would go through HE looked at him with a touch of dignity. “You are to go. Then Geoffrey stood up and held her hands again. 
that hell again, or think of it, if she could help it?” quite mistaken,” she said. “Major Wickham and I are “I won't kiss you,” he said; “but there’s just one thing I 

“Yes,” said Nurse Rose, and lifted her sweet face to just good friends—nothing else.” must say to you. I love you—I love you—I love you. 
the evening sky with a certain reverence. “I would.” “Nothing else?” Craven’s mouth took a quizzical curve. And as God is above us, I will make you happy.” 

“You would? You can’t be serious!” “Well, I still think he is mighty lucky. Friendship is the 

“Oh yes, I am Quite serious,” she said. “I would face best thing in the world after all, isn’t it?” ER lips trembled. “Thank you,” she whispered again. 
it all again—the days of horror and anguish and those “Is it?” said Nurse Rose. She spoke a trifle wistfully, “Good night!” 
racking nights of terror—for just one thing, the one thing but in a moment turned her head with a smile as Geoffrey “Good night, sweetheart!” he said. 
that made it all worth while to me.” She stopped herself came out with a laden tray. She went down the path in the afterglow, and he stood 
suddenly. “Why do I say all this to you? Let me fasten “How good of you!” she said, and sprang up to take it and watched her. He would have accompanied her to her 
that bandage again for you! May I?” from him, for he halted on the step. own gate but the sight of Craven slowly returning kept 

“No!” he said harshly. “No! I am doing without nurses “I’ve brought everything I could lay hands. on,” he said him where he was. He felt he could not be with her in 


this leave.” He fumbled at the ends of the handkerchief, gaily. “And Sims will pack you up some breakfast; for the presence of a third person that night. 
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So Nurse Rose fared forth alone 

the falling dusk and met the 
tranger on the threshold of the 
irden. She paused. “Won’t you 
yme through?” she said; “and I 
will shut the gate?” 

He had the light behind him. 
She could not see the cynical curve 
f his lips. “Thank you, nurse,” 
. said. 

He came through with the 
words. His white hair gleamed 
bove the black bandage. Per- 
ips it was some instinct of pity 
that prompted her to linger a 

ment longer. “Did you enjoy 

ur walk?” she asked with slight 
esitation. 

He stopped, almost with his 
back to her. “Very much,” he 
said, speaking briefly, rather jerkily. 
I got as far as the War Memorial.” 
He paused a second, then uttered 
1 short laugh. “What tommy-rot 
t all is!” he said. 

“Oh, not quite all, I think,” 
said Nurse Rose, as she gently 
losed the gate between them. She 
passed swiftly away into the fall- 
g shadows, and when she was out 
f sight she ran. There was no 
ne about, and she did not turn 
n at her own gate, but crossed 
the village-green to the War 
Memorial, standing stark against 
the evening sky. 


HE was sobbing a little as she 

reached it, but there was no 

lack of determination about 
her gait. She moved as one who 
sought escape from some dreaded 
pursuer, 

She came to the steps of the 
and there she would have 


cross, 
knelt a moment, but something 
held her back. At her feet* lay 
the fragments of the little green 


ar that Geoffrey had inscribed for 
her in irony half-tender and half- 
whimsical. And the roses—her 
dead roses that she had thought 
to take away—were gone. She 
stood and gazed upon the broken 
scraps that had been scattered 
upon the steps, not moving for 
many pulsing seconds. Then at 
last, with an odd little murmur of 
pain, she stooped to gather them 
up. As she did so, the tears came 
suddenly and overwhelmingly. She 
ceased all effort and sank down 
ipon the rough-hewn steps. And 
there, at the foot of the cross, she 
wept her very heart out. Her 
dream was dead indeed. 

In Geoffrey’s cottage two men 
sat by the table with an unshaded 
amp between them and talked of 
war reminiscences, not with any 
great enthusiasm but as though it 
were the only topic either could 
maintain. 

As the clock struck 
Geoffrey uttered a sigh. 

“Don’t sit up for me!” said 
Craven. “Unless you're afraid to 
leave me alone with the drink!” 

“No, I’m not afraid of that, 
old man,” Geoffrey said. “Do 
you want any help getting to bed?” 

“None, thanks. I’m doing for 
myself this journey. Don’t bother 
yourself on my account! I like to feel I’m my own master.’ 

“All right. I'll leave you.” Geoffrey got up. “You 
might bolt the window before you come up. Sure you’ve 
got everything you want?” 

“Quite sure, thanks. I.say, you're leaving your drink 
behind. Is it done for example?” 

“No; forget it,” said Geoffrey, and stopped to take up 
his glass. 

He stood at the table to drink, and the 
watched him with a smile of open mockery 
the disease rather badly, haven’t you?” he said. 
vish you a safe recovery.” 

Geoffrey’s eyes came down to him and regarded him 
teadily, with a certain sternness. He spoke at length with 


eleven 





oasdeo hn 


other man 
“You’ve got 
“Well, I 


solution. 
“Craven, you were telling me something when Nurse 
Rose came in this evening. I’ve been wanting to ask you 


ver since. It was about—” 

“T was only rotting,” said Craven. 

“No, you weren’t. There’s no point in trying to put me 
ff. Why should you? You said there was a fellow at your 
ospital—a man you called Tommy-Rot. I want you 
| want you to tell me about that man.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Craven. “I gather the 
ime fitted him—that he never did anything worth the 
loing—was roped into the army with the 
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Craven leaned back in his chair, looking up at his host 
with a quizzical expression. “You are very persistent. But 
after all, even I have my principles, and I draw the line 
at breach of confidence.” 

“I am not asking for the man’s name,” Geoffrey said. 

“Why do you ask at all?” said Craven. 

“Because I have got to know. Because something has 
occurred which makes it imperative that I should know.” 

And suddenly in a fashion wholy indescribable, Craven’s 
attitude changed. He threw open the door, as it were, and 
submitted to the search he had resisted. “I will tell you 
anything you like. The man in question is quite helpless— 
a log, and a repulsive log at that. They say he may live 
for years. You know how some of these poor devils are 
being made to live. And all the joy of life that he can 
ever hope to know again is the memory of a woman who 
held him in her arms in a moment of danger.” 

“Ah!” The word rang like a pistol-shot. Geoffrey was 
standing upright. “A nurse? At Beaucourt?” 


ES.” Craven spoke deliberately. “A little frightened 
nurse who stood by him because he was more fright- 
ened than she was. Gad! Those were wonderful 
days!” His look went beyond Geoffrey, standing with 
hands stiffly clenched, and dwelt upon some vision that 


She ran down the path and opened the gate. “Thank you,” he said. “Only a nurse would have thought of that” 


was very far away from that humble cottage parlor. “I 
don’t profess to know much about religion,” he said. “But 
I know this. If we were nearer to hell, we were also several 
lengths nearer to heaven then than we are now that we 
have come through to peace and safety. By gad, we lived in 
those days—either lived or died. We were luckier if we 
died, I often think. For us useless hulks who remain, what 
is there left but dreams?” 


IS voice fell with a passionate ring in the quiet room, 

and when he ceased to speak there was silence, for the 

other man stood mute and motionless as though he also 
beheld or waited for a vision. The silence ended in a harsh 
laugh from Craven that seemed to rend and scatter it, 
destroying all that it had held. 

“That’s all,” he said. “You wanted to know, and I have 
told you. Now I will tell you one more thing. Poor oid 
Tommy-Rot is not, and never has been, the sort of man that 
any woman should be allowed to wreck her life for. He 
really is rotten, and he’d be the first to tell you so. That 
little romance of his is precious just because it happens to be 
the last. No other can ever come his way again. The nurses 
at the home look at him sometimes with repulsion and 
sometimes with ridicule. He amuses them occasionally, you 
see, but he more often makes them angry. He isn’t at all at- 
tractive; in fact, he is rather revolting 
No woman will ever look on him with 





est, you know, and went under with a a 
rowd of others. He ought to have been H 
lead long ago. It would have been far 
kinder to let him die.” 

“You might say that of a good many 
f us,” said Geoffrey with sudden bitter- 
ess. “But he didn’t die. And so I want ] 
to know a little more about him—all you 
an tell me, in fact.” 

“There’s really nothing to tell,” said 
Craven. “I only mentioned him as an 
llustration of the rank vanity of life. 
He’s a chap that most people would laugh 
at, if it weren’t brutal to laugh. No one | 
has ever taken him seriously. No one 
could.” 

“You said something about his having 
a dream,” said Geoffrey steadily. “A 
dream that could never come true, you 





What Happened in the First Half: 


WHILE the bombs from the enemy ’plane fell upon the burning hospital, 
Nurse Rose had hesitated with her arms around the wounded hero. 
] After he had been rescued—after, indeed, she thought that he, sorely | 
wounded as he was, must have died in the vast holocaust of war, that name | 
became sacred to her—significant of the most perfect romance her life had held. | 
For the sake of the nameless “Tommy-Rot,” she refused to consider Geoffrey | 
Wickham, her neighbor, in the light of a suitor. Then came Craven, Geoffrey’s 
old friend, relict of the Great War, a drifter through life, to spend his short 
vacation with Geoffrey before blindness closed around him; then, too, by chance, | 
came a tramp who stole Nurse Rose’s dinner, sending her to Geoffrey for aid. 
Read the dramatic end of the best two-part story McCall’s has ever published. 





said. I want to know about that dream.” es a 


favor pr even interest again. And if the 
little nurse of his dream were to see him 
| now, she would shudder and jook away 
He wouldn’t like her to see him. He is 
maimed, badly maimed, physically and 
mentally, and if his dream came true, 
he would probably shoot himself if he 
got the chance. I often wonder he hasn’t 
done it before now. But we cling to 
life—what we call life—God alone knows 
why.” 

“Yes,” Geoffrey said, coming out of 
his silence. “I suppose God knows.” He 
looked down at his guest, and though his 
face was drawn, the sternness had gene 
from his eyes. “Thanks for telling me, 
old chap!” he said, and held out his 
hand. “Good night!” 

[Turn to page 62) 
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Nameless River 
‘By Vingie E.Roe 
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A great story of the new West in which 
two rival women ranchers in the Deep 
Heart Country contend for love and power 


Part Il 

HEY got — a 

lost from Ws Qo — 
: — Sm a 


someone 
maybe » 4 

and they Ys > 
may be I : 
=| hungry—’ 

The gir] 
half rose at that thought, 
her brows gathering in 
distress. “‘Though whoever 
could be in Blue Stone 
Canyon and what for, I 
don’t know.” 

The older woman shook 
her head 

“Not one chance in a thou 
sand of that No; someone else 
is there, that’s sure. An’ I don’t 
believe I'd meddle.” 

But Nance rose determinedly 

“I’ve got to, Mammy,” she said 
“I'd never sleep another night if I 
didn’t. Tomorrow I'll go back bright 
and early.” 

The mother regarded her with 
troubled eyes 

“Let Bud go, too. You never know 
Might be a trap or somethin’.” 

“With such bait? No. That little leg 
was so thin and wispy. I wish it was 
morning.” ‘ 

With gray dawn Nance was up and about 
her work that she might get an early start 
Bud was all for going with her, but she would 
not have it so “I'll have trouble enough 
getting near,” she told him, “the best I can 
dc Another stranger would make them 
wilder stiii.” 

The boy caught her hand as she swung 
up on Buckskin, “Be careful, Sis,” he said 
“Look sharp on every side.” 

But Nance waiked bravely in a faith which 
made her serenely bold 

“‘Commit thy way unto the Lord,” she said, 
smiling, “ ‘trust also in Him.’ Don't you fret, nor 
let Mammy, if you can help it. I'll be back soon.’ 


HEN she was gone down across the flats with 

T Buckskin on the lope, one hand feeling carefully 
for the package she had tied behind the saddl 

This contained a goodly piece of boiled corned beef 
and two slices of her mother’s bread, fresh baked the 
day before. She was armed with bribes 

The whole of Nameless Valley between its great 
escarpments was fresh and cool with morning shadow 
rhe river itself talked to the boulders in its bed, and " 
the little winds that drew up the myriad defiles were ' 
sweet with the fragrance of pines and that nameless 
scent of water which cannot be described 

Nance loved all these things with a passion whose forc« 















of his snarls, audible above the sound of the stream, 
made that odd clutch close her throat which always 
accompanies sudden horror. ; 
Nance Allison was a brave woman but she was frightened 
then. She stood rooted to the spot and could not tear 
her eyes from the dog’s pale flaming orbs to look at the 
little creature who she knew was running with a flurry 
of rags and naked arms up along the canyon wall. 
For a long moment they eyed each other, then, without 
other warning than a flicker of those flaming eyes, the collie 
sprang. He came high, sailing up and forward, his forepaws 
spread, his head thrust out and downward, his jaws gaping 
In the second that followed, instinct acted in Nance, not 
reason. Instead of recoiling, she surged forward to meet 
pn frown- the onslaught, her right arm raised before her like a hori 
: >, : zontal bar. The faded denim sleeve was down and buttoned 
ing and inhospi- at the wrist where the gauntlet of her cheap leather glove 
table. “What do made a cuff. Into that gaping mouth went the arm, 
you want of me?” jamming hard, while she flung her left arm around the 











he did not comprehend. They were what sweetened her I Sl aah ruffed white throat like a clamp. 

hard and ceaseless toil, what made of each new day in her : she askea@ colmty If she was surprised at her own instinctive and prompt 
monotonous round something to be met with eager gladness % action, the collie was more so. Down on the sand went 
to be lived through joyfully; they had stirred and delighted giri and dog, a rolling, tumbling bundle. In the half-second 
the nomad heart of her father before her, and they filled which served to make the dog the victim instead of the 
her own with contentment could have brought a child so far. Or had some one come attacking force, his outlook on the situation was completely 

She soon crossed the river and entered the mouth of and taken it away? That was possible, of course, and yet changed. He had charged in a fury of rage. Now he 
the great cut, leaving behind the miracle of burgeoning day; a grown-up would have left marks in the soft sand. But fought frantically, but it was to free his mouth from the 
tor here the shadows were still thick, like gray ghosts. She at this point she came around a sharp jut in the wall—and choking bar that filled it, to get his head out of the vice 
pushed on up for an hour or so, listening to the voices which face to face with her quarry, or at least with part of it which held it. But Nance found herself in a dilemma too 
were still talking, while the shadows thinned between the The dog she had seen the day before was crouched in She was afraid to let go. As she rolled over in the struggle 
lusky walls At the point where she had left the pony the narrow way that led around the jut, his body half she cast desperate eyes up along the wall where she had 
the day before, she dismounted and dropped his rein turned, one foot raised, tail lowered, and the face he turned seen the eerie small figure running in its rags. True enough 

“You wait here, old nuisance,” she said darkly, rubbing back across his shoulder was the most vicious thing Nance it was there, stopped, facing her, bent forward, its little 
his restless ears; “for | may have sudden need of you. If had ever seen. He was crouched to spring, and the fury hands clasped in a curiously old fashion of distress. 

see me come flying out with a streak of tawny fur “Little boy!” she called. “Come here! Come and talk 
behind me, don’t you dare break when I jump. So long.” to your dog—come quick! I won’t hurt you. Come and 

She took the bread and meat from the saddle and started se ‘ call him. Please come!” 
on foot. It was not far to the swirling pool and the cave Kate Cathrew, handsome, daring, a 
behind the rock, and long before the sunlight had crept LOWLY the child came forward, hesitant, afraid, his 
halfway down the ragged stone wall at the western side of woman of force S small face pale with excitement. 
the canyon, she had reached then She went carefully He sidled near and put out a dirty hand to the 
picking her way, eyes scanning each turn and boulder. At | and strange power, who ruled the cattlemen on dog’s right ear. The little hand closed, pulled—and Nance 
the pool’s edge she stood a long time, watching, listening | her ranch and the high-tempered stallion she felt the dog’s body twitch in an effort to obey. She knew 
but there was nothing to be seen or heard always rode, with a rod of iron, and Nance at once that that was the way they traveled together—the 

She went to the mouth of the cave and peering it Allison, brave little supporter of her mother and | child holding to the dog’s ear. Slowly she relaxed her grip, 
cautiously, called softly. She waited, but there was no invalid brother, who did the heavy work of her let go the backward pressure. The collie jerked free and 
answering growl, no whirlwind rush as she had half expected small farm with her own hands, were neighbors. | backed off, shaking his head, and Nance sat up, folding her 
The shallow cave was mpty ave for ome blankets and . Two attacks on Nance’s life—one by Kate feet beneath her. . ; 
the ashes of a dead fir Cathrew and one by one of her men—had been Then she smiled at the two waifs of Blue Stone Canyon 

She circled the rock and began hunting for tracks in the unsuccessful, and Nance still went about her “That isn’t a nice way to treat folks who come to see 
white sand of the canyon bed. Presently she found them tasks unharmed and unafraid. Among the you, is it, sonsty?” she asked. “To set your dor en them?” 
small tracks of childish feet, set close beside the padded rocks of lonely Blue Stone Canyon one day, " “IT didn’t set him on,” said the child in a high treble, 
narrow prints of a dog. They were going up the canyon, Nance found a little boy and a great collie dog. “he set himeelf on vou.” 
deeper into its fastnesses. She trailed them easily for a dis Who were they and what were they doing “I guess you're right,” answered the girl; “but don’t 
tance, then lost them in the foaming shallows of a riffle. and there? Nance’s great mother-heart urged her | let go "af thie aenla, Ge eemt hems’ ane pick up that 
search as she would she could not find where they came out to make friends with the mysterious waifs. package and bring it to me.” 

For another hour she went on, scanning the walls, the H When _she returned home, she asked her She pointed to the package of bread and meat which 
fallen stones, the stream itself and every nook or corner mother's advice. Should she “meddle”—or let | had been flung wide in the recent scuffle, and the child 
where anything might hide. She was far in Blue Stone well enough alone? obeyed, dragging along the collie, who went unwillingly, his 
Canyon by this time, and wondered at the endurance which — : —— = ‘ : [Turn to page 18] fi 
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Just treat your hunger 
to this Vegetable Soup ! 


You'll forget all the other vegetable 
soup you’ve ever tasted—Campbell’s is 
so rich and hearty and delicious! Every 
spoonful of it is heavy with luscious 
and tempting vegetables. Every spoon- 
ful is a real delight to your appetite. 
Fifteen different vegetables, the choice 
of the finest gardens, are in it, blended 
with invigorating meat broth, substan- 
tial cereals, fresh and flavory herbs. 
Thirty-two ingredients in all. Baby 
limas, little peas, sweet corn, juicy 
tomatoes, white and sweet potatoes, 
Chantenay carrots, fine turnips, chopped 
cabbage, selected celery, big barley grains, 
alphabet macaroni, okra, a touch of 
onion, French leeks and parsley fresh 
from our own farms! Taste its won- 


derful flavor! 
21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


Lh. 








Sing a song of springtime, 
Birds are singing gaily. 

Here’s good-health for all time— 
Eat your Campbell's daily! 
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“You are Sonny's friend and we give you our trust.” He had settled himsel{_ comfortably at her side 


distrustful and baffled eyes turned back across his shoulder 
to kee p her in sight 

The child, too, was war reaching far out, stretching 
his small body to the utmost between her hand and his 


hold on the dog’s ear 


UICKLY Nar unrelled the clotl She counted on 
the aroma which now arose on the clear alr 
“I’m hungry,” she said nonchalantly. “Are you?” 
The boy nodded 
“And your dog, t 
a spect ” he a ‘ 
She broke the fc Hi l led a portior 
over 
The dirty little hand reached eaget this tin 
“Feed him some he said, indicating the dog, but al 
ready the child was dividing as best he could without re 
leasing his hold 
The dog crabbed the fragrant eat and bolted it, watch 
ing her the whil Quickly she tossed him a bit of he 
own. He snapped that up also, and she fancied the expre 
sion of the pale eyes changed. She remembered now the 
extraordinary lightne of the great fur bod as if there 
was little be ith tl plendid tawny coat ive bones 
and spirit 
Pretendi: t t ‘ i t i the 
greater part ! t tw n er i the 
levoured it to th ist rumb 
“Where y 1 live } isked the t 1 at last offhandedly 
but he did not answer. He was picking the crumbs he had 
dropped from the front of | bleached blue shirt—the 
pitiful excuse for a vithout sleev if one excepted the 
trings that hung from the shoulders, without buttons, and 
ull but falling fro the crawny ittle body underneatt 
As she watched him, Nance’s heart ached for his woebegone 
appearance. She was filled with a cautious excitement. The 
collie had sat dow beside the bov, who had loosed hi 
hold by now. It seemed that hostilities were relaxed, though 
she took no chance 
“IT live down on the flats by the iid presently 
“T get lots of fish from these px I re awful good, 
too 
a a V 10 t 
“Who catches ‘° iSK¢ Na N l 
ON Brand d 
“Wi Brand ? once more the 
child shook his unker 
Nan iw that f vould not do, there 


fore she fell back 
the winsome sweetnt 
j 


he smiled with 
the world knew she 





po SeSSCU 

“TI like little boys,” she uid, “and I haven't any But 
I've got a pony. Name’s Buckskin 

“Brand’s got one, too said the child, “only Diamond 
ain’t a pony; he’s a horse Brand has got to swing me 
pretty high to get me up 

But again some inrer habit closed his mouth. Nance 
held out a hand. “If you'll come sit in my lap a little while,” 


she coaxed, “I'll tell you all about the place where I live. 
Will you?” 
The little fellow*twisted in shy indecision 
“Don’t like me?” Nance asked aggrievedly “T like 
you.” She smiled again and reached the hand a little nearer. 
Diffidently the child took it, edged up, hesitated. She 
was wise enough not to insist, even to relax her pull a bit 
He sidled closer, leaned against her shoulder, and the 
girl caught him in her arms, 


At the feel of the thin little body, all bones and skin 
under the dilapidated garments, the thrill of protective 
motherhood went through her, the tears swam suddenly in 
her eyes 

A neglected pair, or one smitten by dire poverty, she 
thought pitifully, this lone little chap hiding among rocks 
and guarded so well by the skeleton dog. 

The dog had risen belligerently to his feet at the child’s 
advance “Call him, sonny,” she said and the child obeyed 
And so it was that after a while as the girl talked low and 
sweetly to the child in her lap, the savage collie sat gravely 
on his plumy tail beside the two, accepting the turn of fate 

When Nance made ready to go away at noon she knew 
that Brand was coming at night, that these two had always 
ridden on Diamond and that they would ride again some 
day, while Dirk, the collie, would run beside them. She 
knew that Brand was always gone in daylight, and that the 
cave by the rock below was home. But that was all she 
did know, or could find out, except that the child’s name 
was Sonny and that he was “five.” 


HE sheriff went back to the store at Cordova and 
looked the proprietor in the eye. “McKane,” he said, 

is there anything you have to say to me?” 
McKane looked at him sullenly. “Don’t know’s there 
i he answered frankly, “you’re able to answer it if I 


have, I find. I didn’t wake up for two hours after you 


‘I'm sorry,” said Price Selwood earnestly, “but you 
know you run against my fist yourself. I'd never mess 
up with a friend if I didn’t have to. You'd ought to 
know me well enough to know that 

“I guess I do—but that damned sneering threat of yours, 
Price—it just- set me to seeing red. You don’t seem to 


know a woman from a man, somehow.’ There was a 
petulant complaint in his voice. 

“Not when the woman’s Kate Cathrew,” said the sheriff 
grimly, “I don’t 

“You're a good sheriff, Price, and a good man, but you're 
tupid as hell sometimes To hold Miss Cathrew under 
your two-bit magnifying glass of suspicion as you do is 
driveling twiddl True, she lives an out-of-the ordinary 
life 

“T'll say she does,” interrupted Selwood. “By what un- 


canny power does she hold together the worst set of off- 
scourings this country ever saw? And here’s another thing 

a good two-thirds of them ain’t cattlemen. Never were. 

“I know that every new one, as he has come in from 
time to time during these past three or four years, had had 
to be taught the cattle business. Caldwell, her foreman, is 
a cowhand—he came from Texas—and so is that long black 
devil they call Sud Provine, and one or two others, but 
the rest are city products, or I’m a liar—and why does she 
want that kind? And she keeps a‘ heavy force for the 
amount of cattle she runs.” 

McKane spread his hands in eloquent resignation. “You 
two-bit officers!” he said. “You make me sick!” 

“Make you sick because you're already sick for Kate 
Cathrew—who wouldn’t wipe her boots on you, and you 
know it.” 

“Sure, I know it. But-that don’t prevent me taking up 
for a woman, any where, any time.” Uncertain of morals 
and dealings as the trader was, there was a simple dignity 
in his words which demanded respect and they struck 
Selwood so. 

“I’m sorry I can’t see Cattle Kate in the proper light, 
McKane,” he said, “and that we’ve come to words and 
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blows over her. Maybe I lack something fine which you 
possess; but she’s under my glass, ali right, and I’m as 
sure as I stand here that some day its rays will show her up.” 

“As what?” 

“I’m not saying.” 

“Look here, McKane; don’t mess into Kate Cathrew’s 
affairs. I’m giving you my hunch that the man who does 
is due for tragedy sooner or later—and you have no reason, 
for Kate don’t care for you.” 

“No; nor any other man.” 

“Wrong,” said the sheriff succinctly. 

“Eh?” 

“Don’t forget the man who comes in once a year—and 
he’s due before so very long again—the man who sends her 
that regular letter from New York and who comes across 
the continent to see her.” 

“Mr. Lawrence Arnold? Why, he’s her business partner, 
owns a full half-interest in Sky Line.” 

“Well? You watch Kate’s face when you see them 
together again this summer.” 

“Hell!” said McKane again in that resigned voice. 
“How'd you ever get elected with those reasoning powers of 
yours ?” 

“Oh—all right. But stay clear of Cattle Kate’s fringes— 
for some day there’s going to be the prettiest blow-up ever 
seen in the cattle country in the Deep Heart hills—and 
Kate's going mile-high on the explosion.” 

“If you’re so damned bright as a sheriff why don’t you 
busy yourself with trying to find out who stole that last 
bunch of steers from Conlan a month ago? The old man’s 
half crazy with the loss. And that ninety head from Bos 
sick—and the ones run off Jermyn’s range last year? It 
looks like there’s plenty he-man stuff around Nameless to 
interest your keen powers of perception without picking on 
a woman.” 

The sheriff was tying his sack of purchases on behind his 
saddle and didn’t look round. “I'll never find those cattle, 
McKane—nor will anyone else—this side of cow-heaven,” 
he said as he mounted; “but they, and their manner of 
disappearance, along with a few other things are all under 
that magnifying glass of mine. I think their ghosts will 
be in at that blow-up.” 


HAT talk set going in the sheriff's mind a train of 
thought which was recurrent with him. Sometimes 
one thing set it going, sometimes another. In the two 
years already past of his term of office it had been a 
matter of deep annoyance to him that he had not been able 
to put his hands on the mysterious rustlers who from time 
to time got away with stock up and down Nameless River. 

This unseen, baleful agency was baffling as smoke. It 
struck here and there with a decisive clean stroke, like the 
head of a killing hawk, and there was nothing to show the 
how and wherefore. Cattle disappeared from the range with 
a smooth magic which was maddening. They left no trace, 
nothing. It seemed ridiculous that ninety head of steers 
could be driven out of the country leaving no trail, but 
such had been the case. 

Selwood himself with a picked posse had trailed them 
into the river and there they must have taken to themselves 
wings, for they had apparently never come out. But deep 
inside himself he laid a spiritual finger on the handsome, 
frowning-eyed woman at Sky Line and held it there. Sooner 
or later, he told himself, as he had told McKane, the steady 
rays of his searching glass would reveal in her the thing 
he knew was there. 

[Turn to page 28] 
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LENAPTHA Sones SOAP 


VERYTHINY 


MA Soap UAP Fe is. * j 
PES narnnsors SOAP FES MAPA r \ fe Ll IRTANP GREAC 
‘MAPTHA Soap rete’, Soar : ALL IR —F* 
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ealthver homes With 


the sanitary housecleaner 


Begin your Spring housecleaning this year 
by buying a 10-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Soap 
at your grocer’s. Your house will be cleaner; 
your work, easier; and your health, and that of 
your family, safeguarded. 


Sanitary! Fels-Naptha Soap discourages germ 
life by completely removing grease-spots and 
other dirt-patches where germs camp and mul- 
tiply. Fresh air, sunshine, Fels-Naptha Soap— 
three great purifiers. 


Fels-Naptha does all housecleaning and laun- 
dry work more quickly,‘safely and thoroughly 
because it is really two cleaners in one; a soap- 
and-water cleaner, and a naptha cleaner. To get 
Fels-Naptha benefits, you must use the original 
and genuine naptha soap—Fels-Naptha! 


Itis more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings 
out the best in these two great cleaners. Order 
Fels-Naptha Soap today. 


The 10-Bar Carton 

The convenient way to buy 
Fels-Naptha is in the carton 
shown above. Ten full-size bars, 
neatly packed. Directions inside , 
each red-and-green wrapper. Real Naptha! 


Fels-Naptha’s wonder- 
TEST els-Napt a Seat 


ful efficiency. Send 2c 
in stamps for sample bar. Address 
Fels - Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 





You can tell 


by the smell 
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Makes dishes really.clean 
Fels-Naptha makes short work of a boresome 
job. Won’t harm the most delicate pattern. 

Leaves no greasy streaks. 








Removes spots from rugs 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves grease 
cleans and freshens rugs, carpets, draperies, 
etc. Try it. 








Fine for washing-machine 
Fels-Naptha, in the washing-machine, loosens 
the dirt before you start to use the electricity. 
Chip it in and dissolve, or make a soap-paste. 














- 
Renews painted woodwork 


Like a fresh coat of enamel, Fels-Naptha re- 
stores to woodwork the “smile” that dirt has 
masked. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Are You ‘Bringing ‘Ul p Your Children Without God ? 
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“Suffer little children to come unto Me for of such is the kingdom of heaven” 


An Eastertide Talk To Mothers by Another Mother Who Has 
Met and Solved One of the Greatest of. ‘All Modern Problems 


KNOW what spiritual drifting means to a child I 
know because my family heritage left me adrift for 
many years. It was a deeply painful period. Because 
this was so, and because I know that the majority 
of parents today are permitting their children to live 
without God, I am setting down the facts of my own 
adolescence. If the story will save just one child from the 
spiritual loneliness I knew, it will have been worth while 
My grandfather on my father’s side was a Catholic priest 
He left the Catholic Church to become a Methodist preacher 
His father, a sincere and loyal Catholic, disinherited him 
The young ex-priest left Canada for Baltimore where he 
apprenticed himself to a cobbler and thus earned his way 
through the Methodist seminary. In due time he was made 
a circuit rider in Ohi 


In Baltimore lived my grandmother Her father and 
mother were Huguenots who had been exiled from France, 
political and religious refugees She met my grandfather 
when she was seventeen, married him and thus entered a 
life unbelievably meagre as to physical comforts, unbeliev- 
ably rich as to adventures of spirit. For fifty-three years 
grandfather was a circuit rider in southern Ohio and West 
Virginia There were nit childre of whom my father 
was the youngest 

My grandfather on my mother’s side had a terrific split 
with his family when he was in his early twenties His 


family was Presbyterian and allopathic. Two incidents turned 


I 


grandfather from the straight and'narrow path of these two 


essential New England faiths. For the first, he heard a 
sermon preached over the body of his chum in which the 
preacher stated that the dead youth had been foreordained 
to a life of crime and that it was a merciful providence 
indeed which had removed him before more than the initial 
crimes had been committed Grandfather, choleric even in 
his youth, rose and started a splendid row with the clergy- 
man in which the ngregation joined. He broke with the 
church then and ther Matters with his father and mother 
were still much strained by this affair when grandfather 
became very ill with meas! The allopathic treatment of 
those days denied any water to a fever patient All his 
pleadings for any liquid to drink fell on deaf ears. When 
grandfather was certain that he was going to die anyhow, 
I crawled out of bed into the kitchen and drank the dog’s 
basin of broth, tl it’s saucer of milk and the chickens’ 
pan of water whjch had been placed under the stove to 
thaw out. He got back to bed somehow. In a few hours 
th measles “came out” and his fever disappeared This 
episode completed the family schism Grandfather turned 
Unitarian and homeopath, left home and was one of the 
founders of th first Unitarian church in Exeter, New 
Hampshire He was an inveterate marrier. My mother 
was the youngest child of his third marriag 


By Honoré Willsie 


Illustrated by Clark Fay 


| ” 


is becoming more and more of a commonplace _ | 
| 
| 
| 





in many of the homes in America nowadays not 
to give our children formal religious training. 
Often they are not required to attend Sunday- 
school, and in many instances are not even taught 
to say their prayers. The Bible practically is a 
closed book to them, and the idea of the Creator 
is not presented to them in their most impression- 
able years, those of their childhood. 

Vow, as the bough is bent, so does the tree 
incline, we know; and children reared without the 
influence of God in their lives usually grow into an 
aimless sort of adults, without spiritual moorings, 
who float disconsolately through life lacking a 
guiding sense of direction and having no thrilling 
sense of being embarked for some shining port. 

Mrs. Willsie, noted author, was so reared. And 
because she knew the sorrow of being rudderless 
on the sea of life, she made up her mind that her 
children should be trained in a different fashion. 

But she solved this most modern of all educa- 
tional problems in a new way, and she tells of her 
experiences in the accompanying article, one of 
the most briliiant that has come from the distin- 
guished pen of the author of “Still Jim.” The | 
editor considers this one of the most important 
articles for parents he has ever published. 











With this heritage on either side it has seemed to me 
inevitable that the children of my father and mother should 
have been strongly interested in religious matters but have 
landed on the shoals of the agnosticism that follows too 
much liberalism. On both sides, the family tendency for 
three generations has been away from creeds toward—well, 
perhaps toward spiritual hunger. Maybe that is stating it 
too strongly. My Unitarian mother sent me when I was six 
to a Methodist Sunday-school. It was the only Sunday- 
school in the town. Here for the first time I heard of the 
Trinity—of the Father, the Son and Holy Ghost. I was 
much confused. The teacher was only a young girl, 
probably little less confused than I. She asked me how 
many gods there were. “Three,” I answered promptly 
Mother, as a Unitarian, was looked on suspiciously in the 
little mid-western town, anyhow. The teacher looked at me 


severely. “You'd better go home,” she said, “and ask your 
mother.” 

In deep mortification I left the church. On the street 
I met my brother and I asked him hopefully, “How many 
gods are there?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied cheerfully. “An awful mess of 
them. They lived on Mt. Olympus.” My good angel pre 
vented me from returning to the church with this startling 
information. I went home to mother. She had been much 
chivied about by the prejudices of the church folk in town 
and even her wonderful sense of humor could not keep her 
from being irritated. She would not let me go again to 
Sunday-school. Instead, she sent me to church. 

“Mother,” I asked her one day when I was about ten, 
“you aren’t a Christian, are you?” She was very pretty 
After all these years I remember how pink were her cheeks 
and how blue her eves as she turned on me. 

“Are you trying to be impertinent, my dear?” 

I almost wept in my desire to make her understand. 
“But—but mother, all the Sunday-school books say 
you can’t be a Christian unless you believe Christ is 
the Son of God. And you say he was a man.” Very 
patiently then she went over the tenets of her faith, to show 
me she was in broadest truth, a Christian. I was deeply 
troubled and for once not convinced. She could not be a 
Christian. I had read The Elsie Books and The Wide, Wide 
World and Queechy and Pilgrim’s Progress. I knew what a 
Christian was. I was willing to be one. But as mother, 
in spite of her belief to the contrary, was not one, neither 
was I. I did not talk to her about it again and she never 
knew until I was grown up, that we had been un-christian 
together. God bless her! I am only just beginning to 
realize the richness that was given to her mental background 
by her spiritual earnestness, and her consequent prefound 
influence on me. My father, though the son of a preacher, 
was entirely facetious in his attitude toward all matters 
churchly. “Church three times a day on Sunday and as 
many times during the week as there was coal oil for 
evening service, was what happened to me for the first 
eighteen years of my life. Too much pulpit-pounding! Too 
much loud praying. Not for me. I prefer a book and my 
pipe.” And yet in the last years of his life he yearned for 
the faith of his boyhood with profound grief because he 
could not believe it as of yore. Life is so mercilessly just! 


pened to Sidney. Sidney was sixteen and my brother’s 

chum. My mother had been in bed for three months 

with typhoid fever. It was a hot Sunday afternoon. 

My baby sister and I sat on the front porch 

listening to the long-drawn note of the locust which at 
[Turn to page 52] 


7a about twelve when the unspeakable thing hap- 
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Mother and Child doing well 


Every year— 

These glad tidings are sent out by more than 
two million proud fathers in the United 
States. They are sent from the bedsides of 
the two million or more happy mothers 
who have had competent care. 


Multiply that one dying mother by 20,000 
and you get a picture that not only fires 
the mind beyond the realms of imagination, 
but one that stuns by its brutality—for 
most of these deaths are needless deaths. 
They can be prevented. 





Motherhood is 


Natural— 


and where the mother’s 
health has been safe- 
cuarded before the coming 
of her baby and where 
she has had proper care 
at its birth, the happy 
report follows: “Mother 
and child doing weil.” 


But what of the thou- 
sands of unfortunate 
mothers—-who have no 
pre-natal care and who, 
when their hour comes, 
are in careless or incom- 
petent hands. 


20,000 Such Mothers Die Needlessly — 


die needlessly every year in the United 
States. “Put just one of these mothers in a 
Let her die publicly, where 
thousands can see her, and observe the 
Imagination fails!” 


vast hall. 


outcry. 
great editor. 








Two-Fifths of the 
Deaths from Childbirth 


are the result of ignorance or criminal careless- 
ness. The medical name for the direct cause is 
Septicemia. Septicemia is infection, caused by 
germs on attendant’s hands, on instruments, on 
linen, or on some other article used in caring for 
the patient. Soap and water alone cannot pro- 
duce the cleanliness necessary. Hands must be 
made antiseptically clean. Instruments must be 
sterilized (boiled). A little everyday knowledge 
and scrupulous care in each case—Septicemia 
is prevented—and these mother-lives saved. 


5000 mothers die yearly from bodily neglect be- 
fore their babies are born. The mother’s body 
is working for two. This puts extra strain on 
the kidneys and other organs. Precautionary 
examinations by a physician show whether the 
kidneys are in good working condition, and care 
reduces danger from convulsions to a minimum. 








Be &) 
So writes a cleanliness and provide skilled * /@ % 


care. 


munities must 


10,000 Men Killed— 


When this news was 
flashed from the front 
during the Great War, our 
entire nation was hushed 
to tears and bowed its 
head in grief. Yet twice 
that many mothers die 
every year from childbirth 
here at home! 


Millions are working for 
World Peace—working to 
save the loss of life in war. 
Then why permit the 
unnecessary sacrifice of 
mother-lives— the choice 
lives of our Nation? 


Mothers in every part of the 
country need help— 
What shall the answer be? Hus- “ 5 
bands, physicians, hospitals, com- : 
ensure absolute {-\).3) 








More women in this country between the 
ages of 15 and 44 die from the effects of 
childbirth than from any other cause, 
except tuberculosis. 


From its very beginning in 1909, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
nursing service considered the care of 
policy-holders, before and after childbirth, 
as one of its chief obligations. 


From January 1, 1922, to December 31, 
1922, Metropolitan nurses made over 
700,000 visits to policy-holders in mater- 


nity cases, not only giving pre-natal care but 
after-care to mother and child and teaching 
the mother how to care for the baby when 
the nurse’s visits were no longer necessary. 


The death rate among Metropolitan policy- 
holders from child bearing has been re- 
duced, while the death rate among women 
lacking the visiting nurse service has 
actually increased. 

Results obtained by the Metropolitan, to- 


gether with the fact that wherever public 
and private agencies are working, the 


maternal death rate is being reduced is an 
indication of the possibilities when every 
mother shall have pre-natal care and proper 
attendance during and after confinement. 


The company is ready to send a simple but 
scientifically prepared booklet entitled: 
“Information for Expectant Mothers’’. 
Your request by letter addressed to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, will bring this booklet without charge 
or obligation. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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down to it 
make me Emperor of Russia?’ 

He brushed aside the red curtain, grin 
ned. on more into Banford’s stunned 
countenance, and passed with one great 
stride through the wee door into the black 
alley The door swung to behind him, and 
he stood leaning against it for a minute, 
savoring the wonder and the magic that he 
had fallen heir to. There was a faint drift 
of music in the alley, the sky was powdered 
thick with stars, the air was sweet as 
flowers against his face. He drew a deep 
breath and turned his head—and there she 
stood beneath the light, with a black scart 
over ‘her golden head, and a black cloak 
over her silver dress—and it took him two 
strides to reach her, as she had said. She 
had one hand to her heart and was breath 
ing quickly in little light gasps, as though 
i= she had come running 

“Were you waitin’ long?” she asked 
. “T never stopped at all to change a stitch 
| and dear knows ‘twas a sin how I cheated 
on that last one—no more than a flout 
ind a spin, and not that, maybe; only I 
was afraid for my soul you'd be gone. Was 
it long you waited ? 

‘Forty-two years,” said His 
‘Forty-two years and three days 








Grace 


; E watched the rose flood up to her 
| H lashes at that, but the joyous eyes 
| never swerved from his 

“Ah well,” she murmured, “I waited 
seventeen my own self, and I not half the 
size of you—no higher than your pocket, if 
you come to look. I can't think at all 
what you've been doing with yourself all 
that time.” 

“Don’t think—ever,” he said. “I’ve 
done nething worth a moment's thought 
but miss you.” 

“Have you missed me then, truly?” she 
whispered. “Oh, it’s from farther than 
Cork I'd come to hear you say that. I'd 
come from heaven itself, may the saints 
there forgive me. Say it again, quick!” 

“I've missed you since the day I drew 
breath,” he told her, and his voice shook 
“Every day that I’ve lived has been black 
and bare and cold without you—blackest 
because I never knew I'd find you. Biddy, 
is it true? Things don't happen like this, 
do they? No one out of a dream ever 
1} had such hair; no one out of a fairy tale 
| such eyes! Biddy, would you laugh like 


aren 


that if it were a dream?” 

“T would that,” she remarked with de 
cisi6n. “It’s a fine dream and a grand 
fairy tale and the truest truth you ever 
heard in your life. I knew ‘twas you even 
when you were scowlin’, but those lights 
: were in my eyes, so I couldn't be sure till 


q you smiled.” 

i “Biddy, how did you know ?” 

She pushed the scarf back from those 

i! : golden bubbles with a gay gesture of im 

: patience 

wouldn't I know? That's 
a queer way to talk to a bright girl! 


Didn't my own Aunt Dasheen, she that 
was all the family I had till I ran off and 
q took London for one, tell me that I'd be 
P| the grandest dancer that ever leapt, and 
marry the finest gentleman that ever 
walked, as big as a giant and black as a 
: devil and handsome as a king? And she 
ought to know, surely, what with reading 
in tea and clear water as quick as you 
and me in the Good Book It was the 
wicked, cunning old thing she was, God 
rest her soul.” 

“Is she dead?” 

“She is that,” replied Aunt Dasheen’s 
niece cheerfully. “Or I'd never be here to 
tell it She kept tight hold of me as 
if I were a bit of gold, for all that she 
sorrowed and sang how I was more troubl 
to her than any monkey from Egypt. If 
| Tim Murphy and his brothers hadn't been 
» 


“Well, why 
| 





to 


coming to show the Londoners how to 
juggle glass balls and brought me along 

to hold the things, I'd be in the wee room 

tending the fire and the kitten this minute 
/ instead of standing under a light in a silver 
dress and my heart in my hands.” 

“I wish I could thank her,” said the 
duke 

“It's little enough you have to thank 
her for,” replied his Biddy blithely “She 
was crosser than most and cooler than any 
’ God help her. "Twas that spotted kitten 
she loved; if she hadn't seen the bit about 
me in the tea, she’d have dropped me 
straight out of the window. But there was 
my grand gentleman and the rest of it to 
give her patience. ‘Wed at seventeen, dead 





at She caught back the words as 
! deftly as Tim Murphy's glass balls, with 
a triumphant shake of her curls. “ ‘Death 


to your dancing,’ she'd keep saying. You 

could thank her for that, maybe—or pet 
| haps ‘twas because I danced you stopped 
scowling, and you'll not want me to leave 
off ?” 

“Biddy, it’s tru hen 
seventeen?” His voice was touched with 
a strange pain and wonder 


— 


you're only 


“Hear him, now—only indeed! I'm 
seventeen the day.” 
. “And I past forty-two! 
“Are you no more than that?” she asked 
% softly “However in all the world could 
i you get so great and grand and fine in that 


little while?’ 
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Her Grace 


[Continued from page 7] 


“Oh,” he cried. “Does laughter take 
the sting from all that’s ugly? Laugh 
again then, there’s worse still. Lord help 
us, darling—I’m a duke !” 

“Is that all?” she inquired regretfully 
“I’d have thought a king at the least. Well, 
come, there’s no helping it; ‘tis not all of 
us get our deserts in this wicked world.” 

“Biddy,” he begged. ‘Laugh at this, 
too, will you? Try, try, dear, before it 
hurts us. I have three sons, Biddy. I've 
been married before.” 

She put her other hand to her heart at 
that, but she kept her lips curved 

“It’s small wonder,” she said. “Why 
wouldn't you have been? I’m the shame 
less one to say it, but if I'd been ten 
girls instead of one, it’s ten times you'd 
have been married.” 

He put his arms about her then, and 
something broke in his heart—something 
cold and hard and bitter. He wanted to 
tell her that, but he could find no words, 
because he was only a duke, and not a 
very articulate one at that. But the small 
shining creature in his arms had words 
enough for two 

“Were you thinking of wedding again, 
maybe ?” 

“Oh, Biddy,” he cried, “let’s hurry, let’s 
hurry !” 

“If you're asking me,” she said, “I’d say 
we're hurrying fast and free. I can hear 
the air whistlin’ in my ears, I can that 


Was she a fine lady, darling?” 


“Who?” he asked—and remembered 
and forgot her for all time. “Oh, she was 
a very fine lady, and good, and gentle, too 
She died long ago.” 

“Did she, poor thing?” whispered the 
future Duchess of Bolingham softly, the 
cloud in the blue, blue eyes gone forever 
“And me no good at all. I wonder at 
you! Are they little young things, your 
sons ?”” 

“The smallest’s big enough to put you 
in his pocket,” he said. “Biddy, let’s 
hurry I know an archbishop that we 
could have fix it tonight—I know two, if 
it comes to that. One of ‘em was my 
godfather.” 

“Well, you could know six, and ‘twould 
be all the good it would do you,” com- 
mented his Biddy serenely. “I know one 
old priest, and his name’s Father Leary, 
and ‘twill be a bitter grief to him, but he 
may do it, since he’s one of the saints 
themselves, and terrible fond of a bad girl 
Archbishop indeed !” 

“Let's find him, then, and tell him 
r'll—” 

“We'll not, then. He's a poor old man 
that needs his sleep, and we're two mad 
things that should know better. See the 
stars, darlin’; they're the cool little things 
We must do nothing in haste, except leave 
this door, maybe. The whole lot of them 
will be out on us like a lot of ravening 
wolves any minute. Wherever can we go?” 

“We can go and get married,” said the 
Duke of Bolingham, who was a simple and 
determined individual. “I'll get—” 

“You might get a hansom!” Biddy 
danced in rapture on the tips of her toes 
“You might get that one there, and we 
could ride a hundred miles or so, and watch 
how cool the stars are. I never was long 
enough in one in my life to get over feeling 
sad that soon it would stop an’ I'd have 
to be off and out. Would you get one 
would you?” 


HE duke raised his hand to the hansom 

i i and it crawled toward them dubiously 

The small dancing creature on the 
pavement looked frankly incredible, both to 
the horse and the driver, but the large 
black one looked as though it knew its mind 
They got in quickly, and. the small one 
tilted back her shining head against the 
great one’s shoulder, sighing rapturously, 
while the black cloak fell open, and her 
skirts frothed about her in a manner 
scandalous to behold 

“Where to?” 
severely 

“Oh, what matter at all where to?” 
cried the incredible small one. “A hundred 
miles or so any way at all, just so we 
can see those stars go out—they’re that 
cool and calm it's an aggravation.” 

“Drive straight ahead—a hundred miles,” 
said the great one, in so terrifying a tone 
that the cabby gave one sharp pant and 
started on his pilgrimage Roaring drunk 
or plain barmy, the large occupant of the 
cab was all too plainly one to be humored 

“Would a hundred miles bring us to 
dawn?” inquired the small lunatic. “Oh, 
I'd rather a dawn than a parade any day 
there is, though sleeping’s a grand thing, 


inquired the cabby 


too 

“When will you marry me?” demanded 
the duke 

“We must be that wise and cool we'll 
put the stars to shame,” she said dreamily 


“How many days would there be in a 
year? I've no head for figures at all.” 

\ year?” protested the stricken duke 
fiercely. “Three hundred and _ sixty-five 
days? You couldn’t—you couldn’t—” 


Biddy raised her hand to the silver laces 
above her heart, with the strangest little 
look of wonder. 

“Three hundred and sixty-five?” she 
whispered. “No more than that? No more 
than that—for sure?” 

“No more?” he cried. 
It’s eternity !” 

“Why, and so it is,” said his Biddy. 
“Well, then, let’s be wise as the stars— 
and wait till morning. Father Leary, he’s 
an old man, and he wakes at dawn; ’tis 
himself that says so. He'll marry us then 
if I have to do penance for the rest of 
my days. Three hundred and sixty-five, 
you say? You're right—oh, you're right. 
‘Tis a lifetime !” 

And so at dawn Biddy O’Rourke be- 
came the Duchess of Bolingham—and the 
greatest scandal of the century broke over 
a waking city. Things like that don’t hap- 
pen, you say. No, things like that don’t 
happen, except in real life or in fairy tales. 
But if you had asked the duke or his 
duchess, they could have told you that 
this was real life—and a fairy tale 


| HEY drove down to Gray Courts be- 


“It’s a lifetime! 


hind a pair of bright bays called 

Castor and Pollux that same day, in a 
high trap of black and scarlet, with fawn- 
colored cushions. The duke drove, and the 
duchess sat perched beside him in a great 
red postillion’s coat from Redfern with a 
ruby ring as big as the Pope’s on her finger 
and a hat no larger than a poppy tilted over 
one eye. It had a little red feather in it 
that wagged violently every time the bays 
lifted a foot, and Her Grace’s tongue wag- 
ged more violently than the feather. 

“Is it a castle you live in, darlin’ ?” 

“It'll be a castle once you're in it. 
Who ever heard of a princess that didn’t 
live in a castle?” 

“Is it terrible big and black and grand, 
like you?” 

“Terrible—you couldn’t tell us apart.” 

“Do your great sons live there all by 
themselves ?” 

“Oh, rather not. They live there with 
two tutors and a trainer and an old nurse 
and four aunts, besides all the hounds and 
horses and grooms and jockeys and farriers 
that they can wedge into the‘stables.” 

“The saints keep us!” invoked Biddy 
with heartfelt piety. “Was it four aunts 
you said?” 

“Oh, God forgive me, I clean forgot 
‘em!” The duke’s cry was quite as heart- 
felt, but it lacked piety. “No, I swear 
that’s the truth. I sent a messenger down 
this morning with a letter for Noll, but 
not one of the lot of them entered my 
head. Biddy, Biddy, if I'd remembered, 
I'd have taken you somewhere else.” 

“Ah, well, it can’t be helped, darlin’. 
It’s glad news and golden that I’ve driven 
the thought of four grand ladies clear out 
of your head, and it’s small fault of yours 
that so much as a whisper of the word 
aunt makes the soles of my feet grow cold 
and the hairs of my head rise up on end. 
If you'd known my father’s sister Dasheen 
you'd never wonder! Maybe the four of 
these are nice old bodies?” 

“And maybe they’re not!” remarked 
the duke. “Gad, but I'd give a thousand 
pound to have them hear you calling them 
nice old bodies. Clarissa now—” 

He gave such a shout of laughter that 
the off bay swerved, and Biddy had to 
clutch at his sleeve to keep from falling. 

“Are they just young aunts then?” she 
inquired hopefully 

The duke let the bays fend for them- 
selves while he kissed the ridiculous hand 
and the dancing feather and both of the 
small corners of her smile 

“Beautiful, wait till you see them! 
They're not aunts at all, Heaven help us 
They're sisters! One of their noses would 
make four of yours, and every last one 
of them is more like Queen Elizabeth in 
her prime than anyone going around Eng- 
land these days. They have fine bones 
and high heads and eyes like ripe hearts of 
icicles and tongues like serpents’ tails dipped 
in vinegar.” 

“Have they now!” remarked Her Grace 
pensively. “Well, ‘twill not be dull at 
Gray Courts, I can tell that from here. 
Was Elizabeth the cross heathen that 
snipped the head off the pretty light one 
home from France ?” 

“I wish I'd had your history teacher,” 
said the duke with emphasis. “I spent years 
on end learning less about the ladies that 
you've put in a dozen words. I shouldn't 
wonder if cross heathens described the lot 
as well as anything else. I was a cross 
heathen myself till half past nine last night.” 

“Never say it!” cried his Biddy 
“You've a heart of gold and a tongue of 
silver, and I’m the girl that knows. ‘Tis 
likely they'll love me no better than the 
cross one loved the pretty one, then?” 

““Tis likely they'll love you less,” proph- 
esied the duke accurately, “since they can't 
snip off your head!” 

Biddy’s laughter was a flight of silver 
birds. “Then since it’s sorrow we're goin’ 





to,” she begged, “let’s go easy. Make the 
horses step soft and slow, darlin’; ‘tis the 
prettiest evening in all the world, and I’m 
that high up I can see clear over the great 
green hedges into the wee green gardens. 
I doubt if it'll smell any better in 
Heaven!” 

“TI doubt if it’ll smell half as sweet,” 
he said. “If we go slow we'll miss our 
dinner.” 

“Ah, let’s miss our dinner!” she begged. 
“Did we not eat all those little fat quail 
and those great fat peaches for our lunch? 
I'd rather sup on the lights that'll be com- 
ing out behind the window-panes while we 
pass, and the stars that’ll slip through the 
sky while we’re not looking, and the smell 
of gillyflowers and lavender warm against 
the walls. Maybe if we go slow, we might 
have a slip of new moon for dessert— 
maybe if we go slower than that, the 
horses will know what it’s all about, and 
let you hold one of my hands.” 

And so the horses did, and so he did, 
and it was long past dinner when the duke 
and his duchess drove through the gates of 
Gray Courts, and swept proudly up the long 
alley with its great beech trees to the door 
where grooms and butlers and housekeepers 
and maids and men enough to start a 
republic came running sedately to greet 
them. The duke stood them off with a 
gesture and held out both his hands to 
help his duchess down from her high throne, 
and she laid her finger-tips in his and 
reached the threshold high on her toes. 

“This,” said the duke, with a pride that 
made his former arrogance seem humility, 
“is Her Grace.” 

He swung her through the carved doors 
before the most skilful of them could do 
more than gape or sketch a courtsey. In 
the great stone hall with the flagged floor 
and the two fireplaces built by giants to 
burn oak trees she looked smaller than a 
child and brighter than a candle. She stood 
smiling as warmly at the cold and hollow 
suits of armor, with their chilled gleam of 
steel and gold and silver and the jaded 
plumes drooping in their helmets, as 
though they were her brothers, and the 
dun-colored hound lying with his nose on 
his paws blinked twice, and rose slowly, 
in his huge grace, and strolled to where she 


stood gleaming, thrusting his great head 
beneath her hand. 
“Oh, the wonder he is!” she cried. 


“What will I call him?” 

“His name’s Merlin,” the duke told her, 
and he put his arm around her in full 
sight of the stunned household. “He knows 
a witch as well as the one he was named 
for. Layton, where are my sisters?” 

“Their Ladyships have retired to their 
rooms, Your Grace.” 

“Good!” replied His Grace distinctly. 
“Where are my sons?” 

“Their Lordships drove over late this 
afternoon for a dinner and theatricals at 
the Marquis of Dene’s, Your Grace.” 

“Better!” said His Grace. “Then shall 
we go to our room, Biddy? We've not 
eaten; send some claret and fruit and cold 
fowl—what else, Biddy?” 

“Some little cakes stuffed full with 
raisins, if there’re any about,” suggested 
Her Grace hopefully. 

“Cakes,” commanded the Duke of 
Bolingham in a voice that would have 
raised cakes from the stone flags. “Will 
you have a maid, Biddy ?” 

“Whatever for?” inquired Biddy with 
candid interest. “I've still the use of all 
ten of my fingers, and you'd be there to 
help it I broke one, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the duke, his arm closing 
faster around her, his voice shaken. “No 
maid. Is the room ready, Layton?” 

“Quite ready, Your Grace.” Layton 
seized the great black dressing-case with the 
gold locks and the little snakeskin jewel 
case that Biddy had pounced on in Bond 
Street that morning, and James swung up 
the huge pigskin bags of His Grace, and 
Potter appeared from somewhere with fruit 
and wine, and Durkin from nowhere with 
a silver basket of small cakes, and a very 
young gentleman called Tunbridge appeared 
with candles that were larger than he. The 
duke and the duchess followed this proces- 
sion up the dark splendor of the stairs, 
with Merlin padding superbly behind his 
witch. When they reached the landing the 
procession swung to the right. 

“Here!” called Bolingham. “Which 
room ?” 

“The Damask Room, Your Grace.” 

“No,” said His Grace. “No.” He did 
not raise his voice, but his fingers crushed 
down desperately on the light ones lying in 
his. “We'll use the Blue Room.” 

The agitated voice of the housekeeper 
cried, “Oh, Your Grace, it’s not ready!” 

“Make it ready—flowers, candles, linen. 
Be quick.” 

They were quick. Feet ran, hands flew, 
while the duke and his duchess stood wait- 
ing in the room in which a king had 
slept and a prince had died, and which for 
a hundred years had stood empty of life, 
save when some awed visitor tiptoed across 
the threshold, marveling at its more than 
royal beauty—its walls stretched with 
velvet, blue and deep as night, its painted 
beams, its hooded fireplace, its great bed 

[Turn to page 26] 
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You, too, can have the charm of 
“4 Skin You Love to Touch” 
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Is your skin 
pale and sallow ? 
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Sleep, fresh air, the right food—all these con- 
tribute to a healthy condition of your skin. 

But your skin itself must be given special 
care, if you wish it to have the brilliant love- 
liness of which it is capable. 

Your skin is a separate organ of your 
body. Neglect of its special needs may result 
in an unattractive complexion, even though 
your general health is good. 

If your skin is pale and sallow, use the 
following treatment to give it color and life: 


Oe or twice a week, just before retir- 
ing, fill your basin full of hot water— 
almost boiling hot. Bend over the top of the 
basin and cover your head and the bowl with 
a heavy bath towel, so that no steam can 
escape. Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this wash your face thor- 
oughly, rubbing the lather well into the skin 
with an A and outward motion. Then 
rinse the skin well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rubbing it for 


thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week cleanse your 
skin thoroughly in the usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water, 
ending with a dash of cold. 


How you can tell that your skin 
is responding 
The first time you use this treatment it will 
leave your skin with a slightly drawn, tight 


— How you can rouse it 


feeling. Do not regard this as a disadvantage 
— it means that your skin is responding in 
the right way to a more stimulating form of 
cleansing. After a few treatments this drawn 
sensation will disappear. You will be sur- 
prised at the difference even two or three of 
these treatments will make in your complexion. 

In the booklet around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap special treatments are given 
for each type of skin and its needs. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the right treatment for your skin. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks for regular toilet use, including any of 
the special Woodbury treatments. The same quali- 
ties that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in 
overcoming common skin troubles, make it ideal 
for regular use. 


Send 25 cents for these special Woodbury 
skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a miniature set of 


the following Woodbury skin preparations: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream. 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream. 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 

With the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co.,1504Spring Grove Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited,7504Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English agents: H. C. Quelch & Co, 
4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 19237, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Do Your Spring House-Cleaning | 


With the Eureka 


F every womancould know how wonder- 
fully it would aid in her work of Spring 

















house-cleaning; how much time and toil it 
would save; how much it would add to the 
cheerfulness of successful home keeping— 
every woman would use the Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. 


Yet, unless you actually see the Eureka at 
work in your own home, and observe, just 
as more than 700,000 other housewives 
are realizing daily, how much better and 
quicker it performs the work that taxes 
your health and time, you 
realize how wide-spread its usefulness 
actually is, and how delightfully easy it 
makes the most wearing drudgery. 


can scarcely 


Doyou appreciate that the vacuumcleaner 
of today is far more highly improved and 
helpful than the cleaner of only a year or 


two ago? And you may judge the Eureka 
from the fact that more grand prizes and 


awards of merit have 


combined. 


detachable sweep 
deeply and thoroughly. 


ease. Portieres, 
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brush, 


> been conferred on it 
than on all other electric vacuum cleaners 


Its greater suction and highly improved 


action clean 


Dust and dirt 


cannot resist the powerful air current. So 
compactly and conveniently is the Eureka 
designed that cleaning beneath beds and 
furniture is accomplished with simple 
upholstered furniture, 
mattresses, stair carpets, tapestries 
renovated with amazing ease and certainty. 
The attachments are so handy that you 
will use them almost daily. 


,etc.,are 


The Eureka dealer in your city will welcome the 
opportunity of demonstrating a Eureka in your 
home—for the good things you will learn about 
it, and the good things you would surely say 


about it among your friends, become his most 


effective advertising. 


*Phone him today. 


us if you do not know his name. 


DETROIT, VU. S 


Makers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1911 
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Write 


EurekA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
A. 
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"IT GETS THE DIRT” 
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Eris 


[Continued from page 11] 


Annan, at the piano, pounding out a 
rag while Rosalind and Coltfoot danced, 
called out to her that the responsibility 
for Eris Odell was hers from that moment, 
and if they ever found the girl in the river 
it was none of his doing. 

Betsy smiled scornfully: “I'd trust that 
girl anywhere,” she said. “Some day a girl 
like Eris will teach you a few new steps 
in the merry dance of life, Barry.” 


midnight and drove Annan’s fair 

guests homeward. Annan, born with 
a detestation for sleep, locked up and put 
out the lights unwillingly. As he passed 
Eris’ door on his way to his room, he 
halted a moment, listening. 


CO Minigbe. telephoned for his car after 


“Are you awake, Eris?” he asked in a 
modulated voice. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“That’s fine!” he exclaimed. “May I 


come in for a moment?” 

“Yes, please.” 

Her light was on. She was sitting up 
in bed. When he caught the first glimpse 
of the radiant face, flushed with happy 
excitement, he scarcely recognized the 
pinched and pallid girl of the park. In 
his astonishment he thought her the 
prettiest thing he remembered ever seeing; 
stood silent, quite overwhelmed by the 
unfamiliar beauty of the girl. Entirely 
unconscious of admiration, she smiled 
enchantingly—a charming picture. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, “for 
asking Miss Blythe to see me. She pre- 
tended you wouldn’t let her come. Miss 
Blythe asked me to join her own company. 
I simply can’t sleep for thinking of it.” 

He came over to the bedside and took 
a chair. “Eris,” he said, “I really didn’t 
want Miss Blythe to see you. I thought 
you ought to go home when you recover.” 

She looked at him, startled. “Maybe 
I’m wrong,” he said, “but I think so, still.” 

After a silence: “You are wrong. But 
I know you mean it kindly.” 

“Hang it all, of course I do. You're an 
unusual girl,’"—Betsy’s words, she re- 
membered,—“and you interest me; and I 
like you. And I know something about 
Broadway. It worries mg a little—the 
combination of you and Broadway.’ 

She said, tranquilly: “It is kind of 
you to be interested in me. It seems 
wonderful to me, that a man so—a man 
like yourself—should have—have time to 
care what happens to a perfectly strange 
nobody. But I can’t go home— Not yet. 
I shouldn't care to live if I can’t have an 
opportunity to learn. So—so that’s that.” 

“All right.” He got up, stood fumbling 
with a cigarette. “All right, Eris. If that’s 
the verdict, I guess I was wrong. I guess 
you know your business.” 

“No. But I hope to.” 

“You fascinatingly literal kid!” He 
burst out laughing, went over and shook 
hands with her. 

“Well, little pilgrim, you require sleep 
if I don't. I think I'll go in a 
start a story. Or read. Your story is 
just beginning, isn’t it?” 

She ventured a timid jest: “You 
finished my story for me, didn’t you?” 

“T did. When it’s published, and you 
read it, you'll never stop guying me, I 
suppose.” 

They both were laughing when he said 
good night. He went into his room but 
did not light the lamp. For a long while 
he sat by the open window looking out 
into the darkness of Governor’s Place. It 
probably was nothing he saw out there 
that brought to his lips a slight, recurrent 
smile 

When he left the house for downtown, 
Mrs. Sniffin reported Eris still sound 
asleep. So Annan went away to deposit 
seven thousand words with Coltfoot. 

Exactly why Annan chose to lunch at 
home did not occur to him until, arriving 
there, Mrs. Sniffin handed him a note and 
announced the departure of Eris Odell. 

“What!” he said irritably. “Has she 
gone ?” 

“About eleven, Mr. Barry. And would 
you believe that child would ask me to take 
five dollars for making her bed? What’s 
one ‘undred and twenty dollars in New 
York? I could ha’ birched her—” 

“Give me the note,” he interrupted, dis- 
appointed. Because that was why he had 
come home to lunch—to see this youngster 
who had so ungratefully and rudely de- 
parted. He went upstairs to his room, 
seated himself, slit the envelope with a 
paper-cutter, and leisurely but sulkily un- 
folded the sheet of note paper within. A 
hundred dollars in bank notes fell to the 
floor. 


Dear Frrenp: [he read—a rural form of ad- 
dress that always annoyed Annan} Please do 
not be offended if I leave without awaiting your 
return. Because I feel keenly that I ought not 
to impose upon your great kindness any longer. 
I am at a loss to express my gratitude. Your 
goodness has stirred my deepest sensibilities and 
has imprinted upon my innermost mind a sense 
of obligation never to be forgotten. I shall a! 
ways marvel that so well-known and successful a 





man could find time to trouble himself with the 
personal embarrassment of an insignificant stranger. 
What you have done for me is so wonderful that 
I can only feel it but cannot formulate my feeling 
in words. And thank you for the hundred dollars. 
But please, please understand that I could not 
keep it. 

Confident in the promise of Miss Blythe, I shall 
venture to take the room that sometimes I have 
taken for a single night. It is at 696 Jane Street. 
So good-by—unless you ever would care to see 
me again—and thank you with a heart very full, 

‘ours sincerely, 
Eris. 


NNAN had every intention of going to 
Jane Street. But Barry Annan was 
that kind of busy man who takes 

the most convenient diversion in the in- 
terims of work. He wrote a note to Eris, 
promising to stop in very soon; but week- 
ends interfered. Then, in August, a house 
party at Southampton, another in Saratoga 
for the races, and the remaining two weeks 
trout-fishing in the Maine forests, convicted 
him as the sort of social liar everybody un- 
derstands. But Eris was not anybody yet. 
She did not understand. There was not a 
single evening she had not waited for him, 
not daring to go out lest she miss him. 
Only when the Betsy Blythe Company de- 
parted on location did Eris abandon hope 
and pack her little satchel for the Harlem 
& Westchester train. 

Annan, at Portage Camps, had a letter 
from Betsy Blythe on location, dated from 
Cross River in Westchester, to which, after 
relating various items in regard to the af- 
fairs of the company, she added a post- 
script : 

_I forgot to say that your little protegée, 
Eris, does extremely well whatever is required of 
her. She plays one of those self-conscious rustics, 
half educated, vain, credulous, and with a capacity 
for a world of mischief. I’m a pig, I suppose, 
but I’m glad Crystal Gray cut the part to slivers. 
Eris has no experience and no training, of course, 
but she screens well, is intelligent and does exactly 
what Frank Donnell tells her to do. She comes, 
diffidently, to sit in my hammock with me after 
dinner, and curls up like a tired kitten. But, like 
a kitten, she is receptive, responsive, ready to play 
or be talked to—an unspoiled, generous nature, 
already actively forming a character the daily 
developme nt of which is very interesting to watch. 
I told her I was writing to you. She asks, very 
shyly, to be “faithfully remembered.’ 

I, also, but mot faithfully. 

Betsy. 


have grilled the brains out of any- 

body, even a born story teller. Per- 
haps quality might have suffered; perhaps 
the thread of invention would have snap- 
ped had not Annan’s contract with the 
Planet ended with September. He had done 
twenty stories for Coltfoot in six months. 
Those stories made Annan. It had finally 
come to, “Have you read Barry Annan in 
this week’s number?” That, and a grow- 
ing hostility always certain to be aroused 
by recognition, were making of the young 
man a personage. 

He talked over the situation with Colt- 
foot, who was loath to lose him. 

“No, Mike,” concluded Annan, “I’ve had 
my romp in your kindly columns. You let 
me train there. I feel fit for the fight, 
now. I’m on tiptoe, all pepped up.” 

“How much do you want then?” de- 
manded Coltfoot, unconvinced. 

“Nothing. I’ve about a million things 
I want to try—” 

“Bosco,” nodded the other wearily. “I 
know. But you'll end in a Coney Island 
show, matched against all comers to eat 
twenty-five feet of sausages in twenty-five 
minutes. Do a serial for us. We've 
never tried it, but I believe the newspaper 
is destined to put the magazine out of 


A ‘tare story every Sunday would 


business. I'll take a chance, anyway. Will 
you ?” 
“Maybe. I’m going to do a story—a 


kina of novel—a thing—something—” 

“T'll take it without sample or further 
identification. It may cost me my job. 
Are we on?” 

“No, you crazy Irishman. Let me 
alone, I tell you. I may change my mind 
and try a play, or a continuity direct. I 
might even burst into verse. That stuff 
I did for you—well, it’s out of my system. 
I don’t care, now, whether it’s good or 
bad; I shan’t do any more anyway—” 

“Your public asks for it.” 

“I’m through—” 

“They want that!” 

“Well, I won’t .do any more. I don't 
want to. I can’t. I don’t think that way 
any longer. Damn it, I’ve gone on—” 

“You mean you are going to abandon 
your public? No writer can afford to 
abandon his public,” said Coltfoot, 
seriously. 

Annan, also serious, said slowly: “The 
Masters we scribblers try to follow went 
that way. They went on. Few followed 
them all the way. Poe wrote only 
one ‘Tales of the Grotesque ;’ Kipling wrote 
only one ‘Plain Tales from the Hills;’ Scott 
one ‘Ivanhoe,’ Hawthorne one ‘Scarlet 
Letter, Cooper, Dickens, Thackeray, only 
the one, each. And there was only 
one Hamlet. And but one Inferno. 

. And one ‘Song of Songs.’ 
And one ‘Iliad.’ ” 
(Turn to page 41) 
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Paint the Lily- 


and it Dies! 


OU have read, perhaps, 

of the little child covered 

with gold leaf to represent 
a cherubim in a religious pro- 
cession, and who died because 
the pores ceased to breathe. Un- 
wittingly, thousands of people 
are committing virtually the 
same error when they use im- 
pure soaps. A greater tax is 
placed upon the kidneys and 
lungs to dispose of the waste 


which should be thrown off 
by the skin. Bodily health is 


impaired. 


Paint the lily—and it dies! 
But wash it with the gentle 








rain and it lives—re-beautified. 
Clog the pores—and they cease 
to breathe! But wash them 
in the gentle lather of soap in 
its purest form — Fairy — and 
every pore is gently stimulated 
—there is a feeling of natural, 
bodily vigor—the body breathes 
—there is health. 


It is easy to understand, 
therefore, why more and more 
really clean people are swing- 
ing to American white clean- 
liness, as shown by the ever- 
growing demand for Fairy— 
the whitest soap in the world. 
The old-time fashion is fast 
giving way to the new idea of 


whiteness and purity. Today, 
simple, thorough whiteness is 
considered the smart thing— 
it calls for no foreign touch, 
just as the lily demands no 
touch of the artist’s brush to 
enhance its natural beauty. 


Help the body breathe. Keep 


your five miles of pores happy. 
Fairy Soap cleanliness is pore- 
deep cleanliness, real clean- 
liness, white cleanliness. For 


a baby’s tender skin,a woman's 
beautiful complexion, or the 
sturdy body of an active man 
it spells refreshing, soothing 
skin vigor. 


(HE FAIRBANK 2earany) 


Factories in United States and Canada 


It Keeps Your Five Miles of Pores Really Clean 





ROOSEVELT Mititary ACADEMY 
West EnGirwooo. N.J. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Very truly yours, 





Theodore Roosevelt believed in clean minds in clean bodies. 
The Roosevelt Military Academy stands for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Lively, healthy American youngsters are bound to get a 
certain amount of wholesome dirt on them in the course of their play 
and study. FAIRY Soap, which we use in the Academy, helps to get 


them back to cleanliness—which is said to be next to Godliness. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Secretary 
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Costs ' Cent 


Why serve less flavory oats? 


Quaker Oats have that extra flavor which has given 
them supreme place the world over. 

Everybody wants that flavor. Stores everywhere 
supply it. The cost is insignificant—only one-half 
cent per dish. 

You simply specify Quaker to get it. 

That flavor lies in queen grains only. 

The puny, underripe oats do not have it. 


A bushel of choice oats yields only ten pounds of 
grains good enough for Quaker. 


But we flake those only—just the cream of the oats. 
Thus we bring you this food of foods in its most delight- 
ful form. 


Consider that on a food so important. This is almost 
a complete food, rich in 16 needed elements. Make 
the dish inviting. 


Quaker Oats 


For epicures 


We make this _ super- 
grade to foster the love of 
oats. Asa result, oat lovers 
the world over send to us 
to get it. 

Every morning, millions 
of people in every clime 
serve these delicious flakes. 

Be careful that you get 
them, for it pays. 





Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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Her Grace 


[Continued from page 22] 


around which the velvet curtains swept, 
brave with their golden Tudor roses. Quick 
hands now brought other roses, wine-red 
in silver bowls, to sweeten the air, and 
sticks of wood to light a fire to warm it, 
for even August turned chilly in that 
magnificence; they spread a gay feast be- 
fore the flames and fine linen on the bed; 
they brought high candelabra wrought of 
silver, more of them and more of them, 
until the shadows wavered and danced, and 
the new duchess clapped her hands and 
danced too. 

“That enough?” the duke asked her. 

“Oh, ‘tis enough to light the way from 
here to the pole! I'd not have said there 
were sO many candles in all the world.” 

“Right,” said the duke to his servitors 
briefly. “That’s all, then. Good night.” 
And the quick hands and the quick feet 
were gone, and the duke was left alone 
with his duchess, 

“It’s not too cold?” he asked. 

“No, no!” she said. “It’s fine and 
warm.” 

“It’s not too dark ?” 

“No, no—it’s fine and bright!” 

“My little heart, you don’t hate it? 
You're not afraid?” 

“Afraid?” cried his heart, alight with 
laughter. “Afraid with you by me? Am 
I mad?” He knelt at that and put his 
arms around her. Even when he knelt his 
black head was higher than her bright one. 

“It’s I who am afraid. Biddy, what if 
I made you stop smiling? Biddy, Biddy, 
don’t ever stop smiling!” 

“Never fear!” she cried. “Never fear, 
my dear love. I'll never in this world 
stop smiling She caught her breath, 
and shook her curls, and laid her laughing 
lips gaily and bravely against his. 

“Nor in the next one either!” said Her 
Grace 


HE kept her word. That shining mis- 

chief of hers never wavered. Nothing 

touched it, not the frozen hatred of the 
four outraged ladies, or the surly insolence 
of the three dark boys, or the indifferent 
disdain of the county neighbors, or the 
blank indignation of the court. He 
watched over her with terror and rage 
in his heart; they, they to scoM his miracle ! 
That first dinner, with the ladies Pamela, 
Clarissa, Maude and Charlotte, looking 
down their high noses at the radiant in- 
truder, pouring out venom, poison and 
vinegar as freely as wine— 

“Say the word,” he told her through 
his teeth, safe in the sanctuary of their dark 
and beautiful room, “and the four of them 
shall walk to London!” 

“Well, if they crawled there, “twould 
be no more than they deserve!” said Her 
Grace with decision. “The cross faces they 
have, and the mean tongues! They'd wear 
the patience out of a saint.” 

“They can start packing now!” he cried, 
and made for the door. 

“No, no!” Her laughter checked him 
like a hand. “What does it matter at a'l, 
since I'm no saint? I'll not need patience; 
all I'll need is grace to keep a straight face, 
and a civil tongue. Let them be, darlin’; 
‘tis a thousand pities my Aunt Dasheen 
died without laying eyes on them. They're 
like her own sisters. Did no one ever give 
that fine Roddy of yours a good cuff?” 

“T'll give him two and a strapping,” 
said the duke, “—the glowering young 
cub!” 

“You'd never steal such pleasure for 
yourself,” she implored. “In no time at 
all they'll be gone to their schools and 
colleges, and I'll set what mind I have to 
growing tall enough to reach their ears 
if I stand on my toes. Would you like 
me better if I reached up higher?” 

Their world was in that room; its four 
blue walls held all their Heaven and Earth. 
From its windows they saw dawns break 
and nights fall; when they crossed its 
threshold they stepped under a spell that 
held them safe from all disaster. No one 
had ever loved anyone as he loved his little 
golden duchess; sometimes he _ smiled 
gravely and indulgently when he thought 
of the poor travesties that passed in the 
world for adoration. Dante and the girl 
that crossed the bridge in her wine-colored 
gown—tragic and absurd to call that love 
which was not strong enough to win a 
kiss ! 

Paolo and Francesca, stealing hot 
glances over a closed book in a garden— 
blasphemous to think that love could come 
clothed in secrecy and guilt. And those 
frantic, desperate children of the Capulets 
and Montagues—was love, then, something 
shot with blood and tears? No, no, love 
was shot with beauty and with mirth 
love was his Biddy, dancing through dark- 
ness to his arms 

When some unshirkable duty called 
him from her to the London that they had 
forgotten, he would possess his soul with 
what patience he might until the doors of 
Gray Courts opened once more, and before 
the doors had swung to behind him, his 
voice would ring out: 


“Where is Her Grace?” They never had 
need to tell him; before the words were 
off his lips he would hear her light feet, 
running to reach him across the long halls, 
the dark stairs. 

When winter hung the world in silver 
frost, they piled the fire higher and drew 
the curtains closer and sat wrapped warm 
in dreaming happiness while the winds 
roared and lashed over the world. 

“Shall I take you to London?” he asked 
her. 

“London?” she cried in wonder. “Oh, 
whatever for?” 

“You're not dull here? You're not 
lonely ?” 

“Dull? With you? Lonely—lonely, 
with you?” 

After a while she lifted her head and 
locking her fingers fast in his, she 
asked: 

“When's your birthday ?” 

“In July—the twenty-fifth. Why?” 

“T'll have a grand present for you,” 
said Her Grace. “A baby. A baby that'll 
have a yellow head and a twinkle in both 
his eyes. A baby that'll grow tall enough 
to thrash the wickedness out of his black 
brothers and have sense enough to laugh 
instead of doing it.” 

He bowed his head over the linked 
fingers. 

“Biddy, what more will you give me, 
you who have given me all the world?” 

“Tis a small thing,’ she whispered. 
“July. That will be a year since you came 
to see me dance?” 

“A year, my heart.” 

“How many days are there in a year, 
did you say?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five.” 

“A day—a day is a poor, short thing,” 
said Her Grace. “If I had a wish, I'd 
wish them longer. ‘Tis cold in here, with 
the wind roaring down the chimney. Hold 
me closer—hold me fast.” 

And with spring her wish was granted, 
and the days were longer; not long enough 
to hold the joy they poured into them, 
but filled to the brim with pale sunlight 
and primroses and hawthorn hedges. And 
it was June, and they were longer still, 
flooded with golden warmth and the smell 
of yellow roses and life and magic, and 
the taste of honey. And it was July, and 
it was his birthday—and the world stood 
still. 


HER GRACE gave him the yellow 

headed baby for a birthday present 

When they brought him his son he 
looked at him with strange eyes and 
turned his face away and asked them in a 
voice that none would have known: “How 
is she now?” 

The great doctors who had come hurry- 
ing from London shook their heads, and 
were grave and pompous and _ learned 
“Bad—bad. Her heart was in a shocking 
condition. She had not told you?” 

No—no, she had not told him. 

“Well, we must hope; we must hope.” 
But soon they could no longer hope; soon 
hope was gone. For all their dignity, for 
all their learning, they could only give her 
drugs to make it easier to die; they could 
only prop her up against the pillows in 
the great Tudor bed, and smooth her dark 
coverlet, and tiptoe from the room, leaving 
her to her duke. She sat there still and 
small, her hands on his black head as 
he knelt beside her, with so little breath 
left to tell him of her love that she sought 
the shortest words, she who had been a 
spendthrift of them. 

“Darlin’.” He did not stir, even at 
that. “Never grieve. I’ve known it a 
great while; they told me in London before 
you came that ‘twould be no more than a 
year. And my Aunt Dasheen, she was wise 
before they. ‘Wed at seventeen, dead at 
eighteen.’ ” 

“Biddy,” he whispered. “I’ve killed 
you. I've killed you.” 

“Oh, what talk is this? You, who gave 
me my life? I never minded the dying 
‘twas only when I thought how lonely it 
would be, with no one caring whether I 
came or went. I’ve forgotten what lone- 
liness is, with you by me. Look up at me.” 

He raised his head—and her eyes were 
dancing. : 

“Has it yellow hair?” 

a.” 

‘Will you teach it to laugh?” 

“Biddy—Biddy—”’ 

“Twill be dull in Heaven without you,” 
she said. “But ‘twill be gay when you 
come.” She leaned toward him, her lips 
curved to mischief. “Wait till they tell my 
Aunt Dasheen—Saint Peter himself will 
have to laugh. ‘Woman, there’s someone 
just come asking after you—a little one, 
even on her toes. She says her name is 
Biddy and she’s Duchess of Bolingham—’” 

The faint voice trailed to airy mirth, 
and with that music echoing still about her, 
Her Grace closed her dancing eyes, and 
closed her laughing lips, and turned her 
bright head away and was gone, as lightly 
and swiftly as she had come. 
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he smooth beautifully fresh skin you want 


Cleanse it with this specially light cream, feel 
the difference in your skin—instantly 





Use this cold cream that is made with a specially light oi 


AVE you the fresh smooth 

skin you would like to have, 
or is your complexion dull, lifeless? 
Just the care you give it makes all 
the difference. Unless you keep it 
always fresh and pliant, it grows 
duller and coarser every year. 

For real freshness and brilliancy 
in these days of city soot and dirt, 
you must give your skin much more 
than the ordinary washing. Pond’s 
Cold Cream was specially developed 
to meet this need for a thorough yet 
soft cleansing. It contains exactly 
the right amount and kind of oil to 
penetrate the pores and bring out 
every dulling dirt particle that has 
worked itself into the skin. 

If your skin is too dry it will ab- 
sorb just the amount of oil it needs 
—become soft and smooth as you 
like to have it. And the superfluous 
fat of excessively oily skins is re- 
moved with the dirt by this fine oil. 
Wipe it off. Your face will be fresh, 
stimulated. It will have a delightful 
smoothness. 

This thorough cleansing never 
leaves your skin rough or heavy 











with cream. It is the special light 
consistency of Pond’s Cold Cream 
that makes you definitely prefer it 
to the heavier creams. Smooth on 
this cream every night. Let it stay 
a minute, then wipe it off on a soft 
cloth. The difference in the feel of 
your skin will charm you. You will 
want to use this cold cream every 
night for the stimulating cleansing 
it gives your face. 

Begin today to use Pond’s Cold 
Cream. You can buy it at any drug 
or department store. However, in 
order to give your skin the complete 
care it needs, you must have besides 
this important cleansing another en- 
tirely different cream to protect 
your skin, hold the powder smooth- 
ly and save your complexion from 
the damage of sun, and wind. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream was made 
to meet these other needs of your skin. 
In the next column read fully how this 
second necessary cream freshens your 
complexion immediately, keeps it mar- 
velously smooth. 

Send today for generous samples of 
both these creams. The Pond’s Extract 
Company, New York. 





Freshen your complexion 
in an instant 


In addition to perfect cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream, you need another 
cream without any oil for daytime 
freshening. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is 
wonderful in its effect, and so immedi- 
te in the improvement it makes, you 
seem at first hardly to believe it. 

Even when you are most fatigued 
this cream will freshen your skin in- 
stantly, take away the tired drawnness, 
leaving it soft and velvety. Not a drop 
of oil to reappear in an unpleasant shine. 
Your skin will stay beautifully pow- 
dered for hours over its velvety smooth- 
ness. 

When you go out in the morning 
smooth some on your face, add powder 
—and rouge—if you like. See how fresh 
your complexion looks in the mirror. 
Feel how soft and velvety it is tq the 


hand. 


Protect yourself against the ageing 
influences of sun, wind and cold 


Damage from sun, wind, cold may seem 
slight at the time or easily cured, but 
the repetition of it inevitably weakens 
and coarsens the texture of your un- 
protected skin, makes it look old and 
neglected while it should still be fresh 
and smooth, Pond’s Vanishing Cream 











is built around a famous ingredient that 
forms a delicate but sure barrier against 
these deteriorating influences, If you 
use it regularly you will soon notice the 
difference. Your complexion will acquire 
a smoothness, an added brilliancy that 
you have not known before. Buy a jar 
or a tube today in any drug or depart 
ment store, or send for generous samples. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 





The Pond’s Extract Co., 

139M Hudson St., New York 

Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs—tnough 


of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses 
Name 

Street 

City State 
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Nameless River 


[Continued from page 18] 


This was not logic, it was instinct; a “I'll give you a kiss, Minnie,” he 
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No 
Soap. 


Wholesome, cleansing, refresh- 
ing—Resinol Soap makes the 
skin look clean and feel clean. 


skin you are proud of it. You 


know what an asset—and com- 
fort—it is, and you want to keep 


YOU have a clear, healthy 


that condition. But perhaps 


you are so busy with other things 
that you haven't time to give much 
thought to the matter, and the re- 
sult is becoming unpleasant. Adopt 
Resinol Soap for your toilet and 
bath and find your skin cared for 
automatically. 


The soothing, healing Resinol prop 


and its unusually cleansing 


lather enable this delightful toilet 


excessive oiliness, roughness, red- 
ness, etc., and restore skin health. 


nursery is complete without Resinol 


Mothers have found that it not only 


cleanses baby’s tender skin without hurting 
it, but it helps to prevent rashes and chafing, 
and keeps his hair soft and silky. Jt is the soap 
for the 
gives such a quick lather, rinses easily, and has 
no heavy perfume—only the refreshing and 


entire family. Men like it because it 
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poor thing for a sheriff to base his actions 
on, apparently, but Price Selwood based 
his thereon in unwavering confidence. And 
if he could have looked into the living- 
room at Sky Line that day he would have 
jotted in his mental notebook as correct 
one premise; for the mistress sat again at 
her dark wood desk and read a ietter, and 
her face was well worth watching. 

The letter bore a New York postmark 
and its terms were sharp and decisive, al- 
most legal, leaving no doubt of their mean- 
ing. Thus they carried to her conscious- 
ness a clear presentment of satisfaction con- 
cerning the last shipment of cattle, and just 
as clear an avowal of affection. 

Kate Cathrew’s sharp face was suffused 
with a light not meant for any eyes at 
Sky Line as she read and reread the sheets 
in her hands. At their concluding words: 
™ and so think I shall be with 
you at the usual time. .” her lips 
parted over her teeth in a slow smile which 
was the visible embodiment of passion, 
while her dark eyes became for a moment 
slumberous with the same surging force. 
There was a man this woman loved, if 
ever a face spoke truth, and he was the 
writer of the letter. 

Though the scattered denizens of the 
outside world of Nameless knew nothing 
of this it was covertly know at Sky Line. 
Every one of the hard-eyed band of riders 
knew it, with varying feelings; Minnie 
Pine knew it and old Josefa. Big Basford 
knew it, and his red-rimmed eyes glowed 
with the light of murder when he watched 
Kate sit on the veranda with Lawrence 
Arnold in the long summer days while the 
light drowsed down from the high blue 
vault and Rainbow Cliff sent its prismatic 
colors shining afar over the slopes of 
Mystery. 

Now she folded the letter, slipped it 
back in its envelope and put it away in a 
drawer of the desk which she locked 
securely with a key that she took from a 
pocket in her neat outing skirt. The act 
was indicative of Kate Cathrew’s mode 
of life in her high domain. All things were 
ordered, filed and locked, so to speak, and 
she alone held the keys. 

A little later she went out on the 
broad veranda and sat do in a deep 
willow chair. Her eyes dropped down and 
down the wooded slopes of Mystery slant- 
ing beneath her to the long green flats on 
Nameless, the equally long brown spaces 
of Nance Allison’s tilled field. Sight of 
that field was a barb in her consciousness. 
It never failed to stir her to slow and 
resurgent anger. It was an affront to her 
arrogant autocracy, a challenge and a taunt. 
She, who hewed to her mark with such 
brilliant finesse, who had not so far failed 
to get what she wanted from life, had failed 
to get those flats—the best feeding-ground 
for cattle in a hundred miles of range. 

Cattle Kate Cathrew frowned as she 
regarded the tiny brown scar on the green 
bowl so far below and tapped her slim 
muscular fingers on the peeled arm of the 
hand-made rocker. Then at last she 
straightened and called Minnie Pine from 
the inner regions. 


in his hand, his attitude one of strict at- 
tention, she spoke swiftly with a certain 
satisfaction. When she had finished he 
said, “Sure. It’s a pretty long trick, but 
it can be done.” 

“Then do it,” said Kate Cathrew, “when 
I give the word. We'll wait a little, how- 
ever—until the corn shows green from here. 
The better it looks one day the greater will 
be the contrast next. That’s all.” 

“The devils are working in the Boss's 
head again,” said Minnie Pine, who had 
listened behind the window, speaking to 
old Josefa in their polyglot Spanish and 
Pomo, “and hell’s going to pop for the 


drawled, “for half that cream pie yonder.” 

Minnje looked at the pie and at Josefa, 
speaking swiftly. The old woman nodded. 

Minnie crossed the clean white floor 
and taking the pie from the window ledge 
where it sat cooling, divided it neatly. She 
fixed the two quarters on a plate from the 
cupboard and adding a fork carried the 
whole to the boy. 

It was indicative of her race that she 
did not exact her payment first. It was 
sufficient that she serve. If the white man 
chose to pay, to keep his word, so much 
the better. 

Stone took the piate and put one arm 
about the splendid broad shoulders. Bend- 
ing down he kissed the half-breed full on 
the lips; and for a second the black eyes 
glowed. Minnie Pine put a hand on his 
cheek with a caress infinitely soft. 

At that moment the door to the south 
part of the house opened noiselessly and 
Kate Cathrew stood there scanning the 
group with her keen glance. 

“Stone,” she said coldly, “is this the 
best you can do to earn your wages? Get 
out with the men—go quick. Minnie, if 
I see any more of this you'll go back 
where I got you.. Josefa, what’s the matter 
with your rule 6ut here? Do you let all 
the morning be wasted without care?” 

Josefa gazed at her out of old eyes, 
calm with much looking on life, undis- 
turbed. “Not always,” she answered; “but 
I, too, have been young. Minnie will work 
better for the kiss.” 

“Well,” said Kate, “you’d better see 
that she does.” 


LD man Conlan was, as McKane had 

said, half crazy with the loss of his 

cattle. They were not so many, only 
a matter of some twenty-two head, but they 
meant a lot to him. At the store in Cor- 
dova he told his woes to the countryside, 
and he had an attentive audience, for his 
issue was theirs, and in a broader way. 

On a pleasant day in late June the old 
man reiterated his grievance, pulling his 
long gray beard and flailing his gaunt arms 
in eloquent gesture. 

“Whoever they be that lifted my steers,” 
he said grimly, “I damn their souls to hell! 
I'd damn their bodies, too, believe me, men, 
if I knowed ’em an’ could throw my gun 
on ’em. Shuriff, here, might take me to 
jail next minute an’ I'd go happy.” 

Selwood, sitting at a table desultorily 
playing cards, pushed back his hat and 
smiled. 

“Nobody’s going to take you to jail for 
killing a rustler, Jake,” he said. “We'd 
give you a reward instead. I'd give a lot 
to have the chance myself.” 

“Why don’t ye hunt fer it, then?” de- 
manded Conlan testily. “Ef I was shuriff—” 

“Yes?” said Selwood laying his cards 
flat on the table for a moment and facing 
him. “What would you do if you were 
sheriff ?” 

“I'd try, anyway,” said the old man 
with a touch of scorn, “to find a trace of 
somethin’. I’d not stay on my ranch an’ 
let th’ world go hang! I'd ride th’ hills, 
tenny rate.” 


lieve . » i itate “Send me Caldwell,” she said briefly. A slow paleness crept into Selwood’s 
soap to relieve clogged, irritated When pecnntty' the feumneh come from: %th, und eo O08 calle tise, the. a 
pores, reduce the tendency to blotches, the corrals and stood before her, his hat candle. He laid down his hand definitely 


and looked round at the ten or twelve men 
lounging in the room. Among them were 
Bossick and one or two others who had 
suffered at the hands of the mysterious 
thieves of Nameless. 

“I know that Jake here voices the feel- 
ing which has been growing against me,” 
he said evenly, “and this is as good a time 
as any to speak about it.” 

“You’re our sheriff, Price, an’ a 
damned good one,” spoke up  Bossick 
loyally, “an’ I for one have nothing to 
say against you. I trailed my own stuff 
into that river with you, an’ I know that 
they simply vanished.” 


invigorating Resinol fragrance. a : : 

c ss sun-woman down on Nameless.” Selwood smiled at him. “Thanks, 

' : : “How you know?” asked the ancient John,” he said, “I'll not forget that. But 

Get a cake today from any druggist or toilet goods dealer and use it dame weaving a basket in dim green I hate to have my friends think I’m laying 


night and morning. See if it doesn’t leave your skin smoother, softer and 
tingling with that freshened feeling which indicates skin health. Trial on 
request. Dept. 5-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


grasses. “You hear too much. An over- 
loaded basket—breaks.” 

“What are you two talking about?” 
asked the slim boy whom Big Basford had 
so nearly murdered that day on the porch. 
“Always talking in that damned native 
tongue. Why don’t you learn white man’s 
talk, Minnie ?” 

The girl wheeled to him where he leaned 
in the kitchen door, and her comely dark 
face flushed with pleasure. “Would you 
like me any better?” 

“Sure,” he said, “make you seem a 
little whiter anyway.” The boy laughed, 
and his face was the nearest to wholesome 


down on my job. I haven’t said anything 
about what I’ve been doing, preferring to 
wait until I had something to show, but 
that time seems far off still. This is the 
smoothest work I ever saw—baffling. .. . 
It don’t stand to simple reason. We know 
beef cattle don’t fly—and yet that seems 
the only way they could have got out of 
the country. They go, and they leave no 
trail. I know, for I’ve ridden the hills, 
Jake notwithstanding, in drag-net fashion. 
Ask my wife how many nights I’ve slept 
at home since the last raid. If I haven’t 
found anything, it’s not because I haven't 
traveled.” 

Several men stirred and one spoke. “I 


4 youth of any at Sky Line. It still held Leg 
something of softness, of humorous toler- don’t think many of us blame you, Price, 
i ance and good temper, as if not all its he said, “but it does gall a feller to lose 
; heritage of good intent had been warped stock an’ have to stand helpless. 

















away to wickedness. His blue eyes re- 
garded the big girl with approval, passing 
over her sléek black hair that shone like a 
crow’s wing, her placid brow and unwaver- 
ing dark eyes, her high cheeks and repressed 
lips. 


“And how do you think it galls me to 
fail to catch the lifters?” asked Selwood 
quietly. “It’s my job, my—my honor.” 

He picked up his cards again and turned 
to the table. “But no matter what is said, 

[Turn to page 30] 
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Millions of smiles now show the teeth 
because the teeth are pretty 


Why Mar Beauty 
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By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful 
test, to show how beauty 
is enhanced by pearly teeth. 
And how teeth can be protect- 
ed as they never were before. 

The method is used by 
millions. Dentists the world 
over now advise it. Won't 
you learn how much it means 
to you——and yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with 
aviscous film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food 
stains, etc., discolor it. Then it 
forms cloudy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. 

No old-time tooth paste 
could effectively combat it. So 
coated teeth were almost uni- 
versal. And very few escaped 
the troubles caused by film. 

Film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms 
acids. It holds the acids in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles became 
alarming in extent, so dental 
science saw the need to fight 
film. After much research, 
two ways were discovered. 
One acts to curdle film, one 
to remove it, without any 
harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved 
those methods effective. 
Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on new 
discoveries. Those two great 
film combatants were em- 
bodied in it. 

The name of that tooth 
paste is Pepsodent. It is 
now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 748, 1194 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Other discoveries 


Modernresearch also found 
other things essential. So 
Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch de- 
posits which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Thus every use gives mani- 
fold power to these great 
natural tooth - protecting 
agents. 





50 nations use it 


Careful people of some 50 
nations now employ this 
method. As one result, 
cleaner, prettier teeth are 
seen everywhere today. 

Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

The result will be a reve- 
lation, and it may lead to 
priceless benefits. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and _ protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 
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Nameless River 


[Continued from page 28] 


or thought, about me,” he finished, “every 
day of my further hold on office will be 
given over to the same hunt, until I find 
what I'm after, or give up as a failure.” 

The bearded man who had sat on the 
store porch that day of the fight between 
Selwood and McKane, now dropped the 
forward legs of his chair to the floor and 
sat up, doubling his knife and putting it 
away in a pocket 

“Sheriff,” he said, “I’m stackin’ on you, 
along with Bossick. I think you'll ketch 
yer game, an’ I think you're already on th’ 
right trail.” 

McKane looked at him as if he could 
kill him, and his tongue itched to flail both 
men, the speaker and Selwood, for he 
knew that they meant the same thing 
There was one listener, however, who said 
nothing and whose sharp eyes scanned each 
face in the room’ with painstaking 
thoroughness. This was Sud Provine, a 
rider from Sky Line who had come down 
for the mail 

It was not so long after the talk at the 
store, perhaps a week or such a matter, 
when Selwood got the first faint inkling of 
a clue. It was not moonlight, neither was it 
clear dark of the moon, but that vague 
time in between when a pale sickle sailed 
the vault and shed its half-light to make 
shadows ghostly and substance _illusive 
Selwood had ridden all the lower reaches of 
Nameless that week, had _ skirted the 
western end of Mystery and even trailed 
far into the Deep Hearts themselves in an 
effort to find something, anything, which 
might tell him he was at least on the right 
track 

What it was for which he searched he 
hardly knew—perhaps an old trail, perhaps 
a secret branding-fire. But he had found 
nothing. So he fell back on his night 
riding again and as always this led him in- 
stinctively into the region of Sky Line 
Ranch. He had crossed the river near the 
head of Nance Allison’s tilled land and had 
sat a moment peering down the length of 
the brown stretch where the rows of young 
corn were springing bravely. 

It pleased the sheriff to see this promise 
of a fair crop, for he knew the girl, and 
had known her father for an_ honest, 
straightforward man. 

“Too bad she lost thogg six steers,” he 
told himself; “they’d have Relped a lot in 
her year’s furnishing. Game young pair.” 

Then he moved on up into the blue- 
brush that clothed the slants by the river 
and made for the heights. 

Three hours later he was sitting side- 
wise in his saddle beside the well-worn 
trail which led up to Sky Line. He was 
not too close, being ensconced in a little 
thicket of maple about fifty yards back 
and above. He had spent many an hour 
here before. It afforded a good view of 
the trail, and better still, a splendid chance 
to hear. 

Twice in the last month he had heard 
and seen a bunch of Kate’s riders coming 
home from Cordova where they had gone 
to gamble. But this fact had been un 
productive of anything sinister. They had 
ridden boldly, as behooves innocent men, 
their horses climbing slowly with rattle of 
spur and bit-chain, the squeak and whine 
of saddles. Selwood had reached a hand 
to his horse's nose to preclude its neighing, 
and had seen them pass on up and dis- 
appear 

Next day he had unostentatiously made 
sure that these men had played at Mc- 
Kane’s—in both instances. 

And now he waited again, seemingly in 
a foolish quest. He knew it would seem 
so to an observer. It seemed so to him 
when he regarded it with reason But 
reason was not actuating him. It was in 
stinct, hunch. So Sheriff Price Selwood 
whom Kate Cathrew quite frankly hated 
sat in the darkness and watched and 
listened beside her trail 

A long hour passed, filled with the 
soundful silence of the wilderness. And 
then he heard, or thought he did, another 
sound. It was so far off and faint that 
he could not be sure, and for a time he 
fancied he might have been mistaken. Then 
it came again—the crack of hoofs on stone, 
and once more silence. 

He held his breath, listening. Once 
again he heard that cracking of hoofs; and 
this time he knew them for cloven hoofs 
A cattle-brute was coming up the trail 
toward him 

Under ordinary conditions that steer 
would be lying in some snug glade chewing 
its cud In no natural case would it be 
coming up a trail at a smart pace, with a 
horse behind it! 

And there was a horse behind it. Sel- 
wood heard now distinctly the quieter step 
of a saddle horse. He leaned forward, 
gripping his own mount’s nose, and strained 
his eyes in the illusive half-light. Presently 
he saw what he knew he would see—a 
rider, driving one lone steer up the trail 
to Sky Line. 

It was too dark to see who the man 
was, or what manner of steer it was he 
drove, or what horse he rode. And though 

[Turn to page 51] 
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your hair. They catch, pull 
and often break it. 
When an Ace Quality Comb 
is sawed in two, the inside 
surfaces of the teeth plainly 
show their satin smoothness. 
Can’t you imagine how easily 
such a comb would slip 
through your hair? 
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drug and department stores. 
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comfort, weather protection and the home atmosphere all the year ’round for five 
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of the kind He came on them quite 
by chance in the house one day, and they 
merely remained on. That’s all 

What are you to make of statements 
like that? I made, as it turned out, a use 
ful attempt at it. “I suppose his father,” I 
said, “away in that other country at the 
time, eh?” (he nodded “made the ar 
rangements and caused Meen and Noble to 
be sent to the house?” 

“Exactly!” cried Angell. “Exactly!” 
his tone was quite unnecessarily delighted 


“Well, that’s something understood, any 
way,” said I “Go ahead There they 
were in this wonderful house, the five of 
them—vyoung Spiritt, young Meen, young 
Noble and the boy’s two guardians; I think 
you said there were two guardians—hus- 
band and wile?’ 

Believe me, I had got him squirming 
again. Positively he twisted and writhed 
like a man with the cramps. “They didn't 
exactly live in the house, not the guard 
ians,” he blurted out. “Only those three, 
Spiritt and his two friends, were actually 
in the child’s house Everyone else, his 
guardians and all the other members of the 
household wer: He turned to me, his 
face all puckered up. “How can I explain 


it?” 

“You can't,” I said 
earth could this child 
in infant—” 


stolidly. “How on 
not much more than 


“No, no!” cried Angell “More than 
an infant—then. When he first came upon 
Meen and Noble in his house he was grow 
ing up. Often before that he had seen 
glimpses of them, flitting away down 
distant corridors, or hiding in unexpected 
rooms, but he was quite six or seven, oh, 
nine or ten perhaps, before he really dis- 
covered them and had them for his in- 
timate companions.” 

I rather think I groaned. The ab 
surdity of it! Two children for years 


lurking about a big house and nobody ap 
parently knowing they were there! How 
ever, I passed over that. “Well, suppose 


he was nine or ten,” I said impatiently 
“Suppose he was even fifteen or sixteen 
Man alive, how could he be living just 
with these two friends and yet have 


guardians and domestics and all the rest of 
it and they not resident in the house at 
all? It’s silly.” 

He twisted his hands horribly. “It isn't 
silly. It’s a fact. I tell you there was no 
one actually in his house with him except 
his two friends. It’s the same everywhere 
There never is.” 

I said “Look here, Angell ‘It’s the 
same everywhere.’ It’s impossible enough 
trying to make me believe that this state 
of affairs ever existed Do, like a 
good chap, chuck pretending that it’s hap 
pening, or has happened, or whatever it is, 
all over the world.” 


once 


He wiped his face I had the notion 
that in his agony to make himself under 
stood the perspiration was streaming off 
it. “Well, this one instance will do,” he 
said. “It is only this one case I'm telling 
you about. I think you might understand 
it like this. Let's say there was a kind 
of annex to his house, a part shut off given 
up entirely to him and his two com- 


panions.” 

This was just conceivable. “All right,” 
I agreed. “That's fairly reasonable—fairly 
A set of private apartments, I'll imagine it 
as.” You'd have thought that would have 
satisfied him; but, oh dear no, not at all! 
An annex was the most he would concede 


to me “You couldn't describe it as a set 
of private rooms,” he said; “because the 
part was so full of those secret chambers 
I have mentioned, so towered, so dun 
geoned, so, so labyrinthine, so—” He 
stopped, quite stuck 

I stretched myself. “Well, all right,” I 
said. “Young Spiritt, young Meen and 
young Noble lived in a part of the house 
that nobody else could get into. Try and 
get on with the story, old man. I can't 
stop much longer.” 

He did try; and I tried—to give my 
attention to his rigmarole and to believe 


that I could make out of it a proper story 
for a magazine. He devoted himself now 
at much length to the two boys, these in 
timates of Spiritt, young Meen and young 


Nobk (I began to notice, by the way, 
that he always used of them the word 
“familiars” where I should have said com 


precious word, I 
omitted it. I 


friends. A 
virtually 


panions or 
hink, so I have 


mention it just to state for him the ex 
traordinary importance he seemed to at 
tach to showing that the three were un- 
usually intimate 

Anvway. familiars or chums of young 
Spiritt, young Meen and young Noble, as 
Angell described them, were as different as 
two boys could possibly be. Noble, at their 
first meeting and throughout Spiritt’s boy 
hood,..hbe described as being a wonderfully 
virile, healthy youngster “A perfectly 
splendid fellow” was an expression he used 
He was big, he was strong, he was chock 
full of boyish vigor and he was of very 
remarkable férce of character. He seems 


to have attracted young Spiritt enormously, 


and, attracting him, to have gained a very 
great ascendancy over him. Where Noble 
led, Spiritt followed; and Noble always led 
He was the originator of every boyish en- 
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terprise, the leader in every boyish game 
You are to imagine the house resounding 
with the happy laughter of these two 
From morning to evening they were at 
sport together. They even shared the same 
bedroom. They were never apart, they 
were inseparable. Very different was young 
Meen \ weak, puling, wretched child, 
Angell described him. Undeveloped, under 
sized, laid up in bed half his time, doing 
nothing, scarcely ever out of doors. So 
heavily did Angell pile on the unfortunate 
Meen’s infirmities that the thing became 
grotesque. “I’ve heard,” I said at last, “of 
a person’s having one foot in the grave 
Seems to me this wretched Meen boy had 
both feet in.” I hadn't in the least ex 
pected one of Angell’s bursts of animation 
it this remark; but I got it 

“He had!” cried Angell, 
pleased 

{ rejoined rather sulkily 
have. From your account he 
dead than alive.” 

“He was!” cried Angell, his animation 
greater even than before. My comment 
I was lighting a pipe—was to blow out an 
immense exhalation of disgust. Really the 
effect was laughable. Poor Angell, horribly 


enormously 


“He 
was 


must 
more 


distressed at my discouragement, laid an 
entreating hand on my _ knee Very 
earnestly “It is true,” he said. “It 
happened. It was like that, exactly as I 
tell you. Throughout those earlier years 


this young Meen was—sick unto death. He 
was half-dead; there was scarcely a spark 
of life in him. Often, from day to day, he 
was scarcely expected to live.” 


I asked, “What was the matter with 
him ?” 

The answer astonished me. “Neglect,” 
said Angell. This gave a new and alto 


gether unexpected turn to the story. I 
was annoyed with Angell and told him so 
“How on earth do you expect me,” I said, 
“to make a story out of this if you don’t 
tell me the facts?” 

He entreated, twisting his hands, “I’m 
trying to, I'm trying to.” 

“You're not. If I hadn’t asked you the 
question, you probably never would have 
told me that the reason of this poor Meen’s 
ill-health was that he was being ill-treated 
What were these people—kidnapers?” 
Angell, his elbows on his knees, put his 
face in his hands. I let him keep it there. 
Was he making a fool of me? Or a con- 
fession? He snatched away his hands and 
turned toward me violently 

“It wasn't the guardians 
neglecting him; it was Spiritt.” 

My shrug expressed the obvious. 
could one child neglect another so that 
it—? He grasped my wrist. “It was 
right,” he cried, “that Spiritt should neglect 


that were 


How 


Meen. It was right.” 
There followed a long, dull argument 
which I will not give. Granting, as for 


the sake of peace I had to grant, that the 
child Spiritt could neglect the child Meen so 
that he made him ill, Angell laid down on 
top of this the preposterous argument that 
this boy was a bad boy, who would have 
had, if he had been well, a bad influence 
over Spiritt; that Spiritt’s guardians knew 
this and therefore that it was right he 
should be neglected. It was monstrous, 
and I told him so. “If the boy was an 
undesirable boy,” I said, “why couldn’t 
they have turned him out of the house 
and have done with it.” 

“But I tell you,” cried Angell, squirm- 
ing, “that it wasn't their house. It was 
Spiritt’s house.” 

What can you say to an argument like 
that? I don't report what I did say. I 
accept the facts and resume the story. Ac- 
cepting the facts, this boy Spiritt very ob- 
viously was master in bis own part of the 
house and could do what he liked with 
his own. He was forever with his bosom 
friend Noble, and completely under Noble’s 
influence. He neglected Meen, and though 
I put aside as absurd the statement that 
Meen was dying from day to day (he 
couldn't possibly have been practically dead 
for years!) it is obvious that Meen had a 
pretty bad time of it in that household 
and kept himself out of the way as much 
as possible. That is what I imagine him 
doing—seeing himself not wanted, keeping 
himself in the background, lurking about in 
a miserable, dejected, useless fashion, and 
altogether having a pretty miserable time 
of it. If the thing was true, it struck me 
as horribly pathetic, not to say disgraceful 
But no one, as I have said, seemed to 
protest against this treatment of Meen. On 
the contrary, as Angell declared, they ap- 
proved it. Noble was the boy of their 
hearts. By all ways in their power, Spiritt’s 
guardians encouraged the child’s intimacy 
with Noble. They went so far as to show 
open delight in the complete ascendancy 
that Noble seemed to have established over 
the boy 

“And his father,” said I; 
prove, did he encourage ?”’ 

In one of his 


“did he ap- 


cried Angell 
Good 


Continued from page 9] 


I immediately added, the wrong. “His 
father wrote to him, approving Noble, I 
suppose?” I said 
He was twisting his hands again. “No, 
no, not wrote—he couldn’t write to him.” 
“But you said he was always away, 
always in this other country?” Squirming 


again! ‘“’Pon my soul,” I said, “forgive 
me, but I'm getting a bit tired of this 
You say his father was always abroad. 
You say he was forever encouraging the 


ascendancy of this Noble. Yet you say he 
never wrote. How—” 

“He communicated with him.” 

“Oh, get on with it!” I said. 

Now, in Angell’s futile method of tell- 
ing a story, the narrative goes on in 
sketches covering a decade with a stroke 
and with scarcely a detail. Young Spiritt, 
getting on, went to school, thence through 
the university, thence into some branch of 
the Civil Service. Promotion in the higher 
grades of the Civil Service goes, I under- 
stand, by seniority only up to a point. At 
the point at which the plums are reached, 
the plums—as plums in the way of ap- 
pointments in every walk of life—go by 
selection. Spiritt, when he had been nearly 
twenty years in his department—and by 
the way had married—was in the running 
for one of these plums. By seniority the 
post was his, easily: not, however, by selec 
tion. Selection was made; Spiritt was pass- 
ed over; a man much junior to himself 
was given the appointment. Spiritt, when 
he heard the news, was not in the common 
sense of the world, disappointed. He was 
disappointed in the savage sense of the 
term, as is a caged beast to which meat is 
shown and then snatched away. He was 
furious. He threw up his position, took 
his meager pension and retired to live on 
his estate. Still a young man, a man of 
forty-two, but a disappointed and an em- 
bittered man. 


Now about these friends of his. Noble 
went with him to school; Meen didn’t. 
Meen was a weakling. 

“He'd never have done,” said I, “at 


school.” 

“Of course not, of course not!” cried 
Angell, enormously pleased. “He couldn’t 
have lived a week in school. His sort, 
if ever it gets to school is OStracised, often 
deliberately killed.” 

“Oh, rot!” said I. 

No squirming this time. It was in 
blank surprise that Angell turned to me. 
“He is,” he said, “you must know he is. 
Killed on the playground. Killed in the 
classrooms. Killed especially and most fre- 
quently and most effectively in the playing 
fields. Oh, over and over again. You must 
have heard of it. There’ve been hundreds 
of cases, hundreds.” 

I knocked out my pipe. “You know,” 
I said, “I believe that the matter with you 
is, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
that you’re mad.” 

I could see in the dimness, night passing 
her power through her dusky outposts, 
signs of the old perplexity and contortions. 
But he said, not unsteadily, yet with a 
quaver hinted in the level of his voice, 
“Don’t you believe, don’t you know, that 
familiars like this Meen are killed at 
school ?” 

“You know,” I said, “it is absolutely 
ridiculous even to answer such questions. 
I know perfectly well, and you know per- 
fectly well, that no boy of any sort ever 
is, or ever has been killed at school. Bar 
accidents,” I was about to add; but he put 
me off by a gesture of his hands to his face, 
and of his shoulders hunching to his head, 
which, if it was not sobbing, was des- 
perately like it. 

What the dickens? Had he killed a boy 
at school? What had he done? What was 
he? I felt suddenly vastly sorry for him. 
In a way, ass though he was, I felt sud- 
denly that I liked the chap. I touched 
a hand to his shoulder. He interpreted 
with a quickness positively uncanny my 
flush of affection. 

“Oh, I am so glad, so glad!” He turned 
to me. “If you will just feel toward me 
like that, and more and more, it will make 
it so much easier to understand what I say, 
what I mean.” 

I suppose I stared at him, puzzled. “You 
will get,” he cried, squirming, “nearer to it 
—nearer to it.” 

I said testily, “Nearer to what?” 

His squirming was painful. “To what 
I mean.” 

“Man alive,” I said. 
say what you mean?” 

He clutched his hands together. “We 
can’t. That’s it. We're not allowed to.” 

We? What the dickens! I said, “An- 
gell, have you escaped from somewhere ?” 

He wrung his hands. “We're always in- 
terceding for you. We get out sometimes. 
We try, we try like anything to make you 
understand. We know, of course, that 
you've been told and ought to understand, 
but you don’t; you've forgotten. We know 


“Why don’t you 


It was a madhouse I meant that I 
thought he’d escaped from. I thought per- 
haps he was one of those horrible cases 
one hears about of a sane man wickedly 
confined. But this nonsense—this qualified 
him. And you ought to humor a mad- 
man, and a madman quite possibly can tell 
a very ingenious story; so between the one 
and the other—‘Well, Noble accompanied 
him to school,’ I said, “Meen didn’t. Go 
on. 

Angell gulped and went on. Meen 
came to see him once or twice, he said; 
and went on to say that at the ‘varsity, 
which also Meen missed, Meen came just a 
shade more frequently—three or four short 
visits. I recollect that about these visits 
of Meen, both to the school and the 
*varsity, Angell (who appeared to me hor- 
ribly prejudiced) put up a ridiculous sug- 
gestion. It was that on each occasion 
young Spiritt was guilty of a base action 
of some kind. One, while at school, I 
remember, was sneaking on a boy and get- 
ting him into trouble of some kind; an- 
other at the ’varsity, was not telling some 
rival scholar of some valuable hint he had 
picked up in regard to some examination. 
Spiritt, discussing it with Noble, had in- 
tended to tell this rival; but Meen hap- 
pened to come up that day and Meen said, 
“He had as much chance of finding out 
as you had, why should you give him the 
advantage you have secured ?” 

“So,” said Angell, “Spiritt didn’t.” 

I objected to the “so;” it was pure 
prejudice; but I wasn’t, by now, arguing 
with Angell more than I could help. I let 
it go. 

What we now came to was a growing 
change in Spiritt’s attitude toward his two 
companions. The young men were grow- 
ing up. Spiritt was some years on in his 
Civil Service appontment; there was in his 
office with him a man, Smith, junior to 
him; the plums of the profession, though 
some way off, were getting within thinking 
distance; and Spiritt was jealous of Smith. 
He was jealous of Smith, and he was 
envious of a man called Brown, a former 
fellow student, and now an office mate, 
who had secured a better position than his 
own. Also at this time he was some few 
years married. He had married a beauti- 
ful and charming girl. “And it was sig- 
nificant,’ said Angell, “that not the least 
part of his satisfaction in his bride, was 
that he had won her from Smith, who also 
had passionately courted her.” 

“Significant of what?” said I. 

“Significant,” said Angell, “of 
awakening friendliness toward Meen.” 

“Pish!” said I. “It’s always Meen with 
you.” 

“It was beginning,” said Angell gravely, 
“to be always Meen with Spiritt.” That, 
as represented by Angell, was true enough, 
anyway. As Spiritt got on in life, ac- 
cumulating years in his office and maturing 
in his married state, he began gradually 
to take up with Meen and gradually to 
cool off with Noble. Noble and Meen were 
never, and never had been, on speaking 
terms. As Spiritt developed affinities with 
the latter, so naturally fell into desuetude 
the old affinities with the former. Meen, 
who as a child had been worse than a 
weakling, as a man took on health and 
character at a pace and in a degree really 
very surprising. None was more surprised, 
as I gathered, than Mary, Spiritt’s wife. 
Like everyone else, it appeared that she was 
completely under the charm of Noble and 
never loved her husband so much as when, 
in Noble’s company, he comported himself 
under Noble’s ascendancy. “You might al- 
most say,” was an expression of Angell’s, 
“that she fell in love with and married him 
because of his companionship with Noble.” 

I was tempted to reply that for my 
own part I would not say anything so 
absurd (If she thought so much of Noble 
why didn’t she marry him?) but I resisted 
the temptation. These arguments! 

“As for Meen,” Angell continued, 
“Mary—” 

“Yes, yes,” I said impatiently, “I can 


his 


’ 


guess. Like everyone else Mary—” 

“Yes; detested him!” cried Angell. “Of 
course she did. Oh, man, I am glad you 
guessed that! She detested him. She'd 


never, never have married Spiritt if she'd 
known about Meen.” 

I couldn't let that go. “That’s rot. She 
must have known about Meen.” 

“She didn’t—not before their marriage.” 

“But Meen was living in the very house 
with the chap.” ~ 

He began to squirm. 
hy 

“She must have know it.” 

“She didn’t. She never saw Meen.” 

“She must have gone to the house when 
they were courting. Didn’t Spiritt ever 
take her to the house?” 

Hands simply in knots. 
her his house.” 

“Well? It’s the same thing.” 

Absolutely squirming. “It isn’t. He 
showed her the house. He showed her 
Noble in the house. He never showed her 
—he never revealed to her a sign of Meen.” 

Angell seemed to find some mysterious 


“She never knew 


“He showed 


= 














bursts: “Of course!” you've got to go your own way, and virtue in the word “revealed.” He re- 
“Of course.” that we mustn’t explain, but we get out peated it, looking at me _ imploringly. 
I had said the right thing. But sometimes, and we do try to remind you.” [Turn to page 35] 
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For Easter Breakfast, good taste lauds this choice 






Of course, for Easter breakfast, she chooses Premium Ham, 
our hostess of discerning taste. And is it not a happy 
thought to accompany it with an omelet which is also 
distinctive in its quality. (Recipe below.) 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


For the Easter Breakfast 


Fry a medium slice of Premium 
Ham and serve with this French 
omelet. Beat 4 Brookfield eggs 
until light, season with salt and 
pepper. Add 4 tablespoons of 
water, then turn into a warm 
buttered omelet pan and cook 
until the egé is ‘set’ and brown 
on the bottom. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and roll as a 
Jelly roli 


















Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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WHAT SURPRISED 
THE CHEF 


Real Cream in Cream Soups 


LT AT TNR Aa 


“You don’t mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
a noted chef, who was visiting the 
“Home of the 57,” “You don’t mean 
to tell me that you put real cream in 
your cream soups!” 

His specialty was cream soups. His 
exclamation of surprise came when he 
saw the great cans of real cream, fresh 
from the dairy, waiting to be made into 
Heinz Cream Soups. 


“Of course!” was the reply. “What 
else?” 

“But I never use cream in my cream 
soups—or even milk. It isn’t necessary. 
Nobody notices the difference.” 

Fle. was told, however, that real 
cream was necessary for Heinz Cream 
Soups. 








Doesn't the label say 
“Cream”? 
%\ When a Heinz Soup is called “Cream 
Soup” it is because it is made with 
real cream. 

When Heinz Beans are called “Oven 
Baked” it is because they are really 
baked in dry heat ovens. 

“Pure” means pure, and there are 
5'7 Varieties of Hernz pure food products. 





H. J. Hernz Company 
5'7 Varieties 
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[Continued from page 32) 


“Spiritt never revealed to her a sign of 
Meen. Qh, don’t you understand, man? 
Never revealed to her that—that Meen was 
in his house.” 

“Oh, go on!” He groaned. It really 
was astonishing to see the poignancy of 
his despair at what he apparently thought 
was my obtuseness—never realizing, of 
course, that the obtuseness (so to call his 
distortion of probabilities) was entirely 
his own. But he went on. He stuck to it 
that Mary never realized or suspected the 
presence of Meen in the house. He said 
that, as the early months of their marriage 
strengthened into permanent relations, she 
sometimes, when with Spiritt or when 
thinking about him, caught glimpses of a 
strange presence furtively hanging about 
the house, and it frightened her; “dismayed 
her,” was the expression Angell used. But 
she would assure herself on these occasions 
that it was nothing, only her imagination. 
“And she was a brave, loyal soul,” Angell 
said, “though gentle.” But Meen was there, 
as we know, and Spiritt’s new attitude of 
friendliness toward him, caused to be very 
frequent and to accumulate the evidences 
of a stranger in the house that had given 
Mary transient alarm. Then one day she 
saw Meen full and face to face, and it 
was a terrible discovery to her, Angell said. 
“Terrible.” He repeated the word and was 
silent after it, as though dwelling upon the 
shock that Mary had experienced. 

“Meen must have been,” said I scorn- 
fully, (For of course it was a bit far- 
fetched that the man could have remained 
hidden from her for so long!) “Meen must 
have been,” said I, “a pretty poisonous 
creature for her to get such a shock at 
him in a single meeting.” 

“He was a poisonous creature,” said 
Angell. 

I gathered that Mary had no sooner 
fully come upon the man than she found 
her husband’s company never free from 
him. Spiritt was now always with Meen 
and Meen’s ascendancy over him (said An- 
gell) became as great as had been Noble’s. 
Noble’s had been for good, Meen’s was for 
bad, that was the difference. Angell didn’t, 
however, substantiate this; anyway not to 
my satisfaction. He went into a long ac- 
count of Spiritt’s growing animosity 
toward his companions in his office, especial- 
ly toward Smith and Brown, and at equal 
length he presented Spiritt as certainly not 
a very congenial customer as a husband. 
In his office and when thinking of his office, 
Spiritt was envious and jealous; in his 
home, returning dispirited and sore, he was 
by turms morose and cantankerous. This 
was all, I said to Angell, very plausible, if 
unpleasant; but it was, so to speak, a pas- 
sive badness (if you could call it badness) 
not an active. He wasn’t, in his office, 
robbing the till, or in his home beating 
his wife. Things like that, I argued, might 
have been put down to Meen’s influence 
and instigation. But not the other kind of 
thing, the mere faults or misfortunes of 
character. I didn’t see how Meen could 
possibly be blamed for that, and I said so. 

“Things rankled with Spiritt,” was 
Angell’s explanation. Little things at the 
office and little things at home rankled and 
festered in him, and it was Meen that 
caused them thus to rankle and to fester. 
He began to think that the lot of his office 
companions was happier than his lot, and 
in part he hated them for it and in part 
he pitied himself for it. He began to think 
that his wife did not sympathize with him 
and did not understand him and was not 
grateful to him, and in part he was re- 
sentful against her for it and in part he 
pitied himself for it. 

“He talked of these things to Meen,” 
said Angell, “and Meen inflamed them 
within him. It began to come to the pass 
at which there was no acticn or no thought 
that he considered but he looked at it first 
through the eyes of Meen and carried it 
out or indulged it as Meen prompted. He 
had been the protégé and disciple of Noble, 
and that was uplifting and stimulating. But 
he became the slave of Meen, and that was 
debasing and debilitating. 

“The pitiable thing,” continued Angell, 
his voice down to impressive gravity, “the 
pitiable thing was that at this, the very 
time when Spiritt should have called Noble 
to his counsel and to his aid, he was, under 
the influence of Meen, detesting the very 
thought of Noble and of all that belonged 
to Noble. He grew to hate the man—his 
old familiar friend! He set himself, at last, 
by all ways in his power, or rather 
by all ways in Meen’s power, to murder 
Noble.” . 

“Oh, come!” I ejaculated. 

“He did. Man, not violent murder. I 
said by all ways in his power. What ways 
were in his power? The way of imprison- 
ment, the way of starvation.” 

I expostulated again. “Oh, come!” 

“Oh, man, it’s true. It was easy for 
him to do. All he had to do was to shut 
Noble away in one of the secret places in 
his house—and leave him there. That’s 
what he did. He didn’t do it de- 
liberately—” 


“He must have. Didn’t you say ‘set 
himself by all ways in his power’? That’s 
deliberate, isn’t it ?” 

“T ought rather to have said,” returned 
Angell, “not that he set himself to murder 
Noble, but that Meen set him to murder 
Noble. It was Meen instigated it and 
egged him on. Spiritt didn’t do it de- 
liberately or at once. He first just shut 
Noble in one of his secret chambers, never 
let him out, had nothing to do with him, 
and then began to neglect him, to starve 
him.” 

That was about the truth of it, so far 
as I could get the hang of this part of the 
story; and there was also this: as Meen, 
out of a puling childhood and a sickly 
youth, sprang into manhood singularly 
vigorous and robust, so Noble, a lion in 
his younger years, in mid-age went weakly. 
I imagine him, physically unfit, to have 
been an easy prey to Spiritt’s base inten- 
tions. I imagine Spiritt getting him away 
into one of those mysterious secret cham- 
bers and then turning the key on him and 
leaving him there. . The story be- 
comes rather horrible. There was this man, 
Noble, dying; shut away in his prison room 
dependent entirely on Spiritt for his food 
and for attention, and more and more 
neglected, gradually growing weaker and 
weaker, rapidly sinking. Rather horrible. 
One imagines, with this going on, a creepy 
and sinister atmosphere about the house. 
“Tt must,” I said to Angell, “have been 
rather awful for the wife, for Mary.” 

“It was terrible for her,” Angell re- 
turned. “It always is terrible for anyone 
living in a house with one under the in- 
fluence of a man like Meen. Under that 
influence Spiritt’s conduct toward her be- 
came unspeakably base. He did nothing 
violent toward her. Sometimes she wished 
he would. Sometimes she felt that any- 
thing, however brutal, would be welcome 
so long as it were open and direct. What 
crushed her so was that nothing her hus- 
band did was open or direct. All his be- 
havior was underhand, sly, crafty. He was 
always on the lookout to catch her in a 
thousand little trifles that were of them- 
selves nothing, but that enabled him to put 
her in the wrong and himself in the right. 
He began to inflict upon her periods, some- 
times of days together, in which he would 
never open his mouth to her. More often 
than not a meal would be taken in com- 
plete silence. He would leave the house 
in the morning without good-by, he would 
return in the evening without a word.” 

“Meals in complete silence?” said I. 
“What about Meen? He was there, wasn’t 
he? Didn’t Spiritt on these occasions talk 
to Meen?” 

“He communed with him,” said Angell, 
“communed with him ceaselessly and all the 
time.” 

“It’s the same thing,” was on the tip 
of my tongue, but I remembered previous 
arguments when I had used the phrase, and 
forebore. “What about Noble?” I said. 
“Didn’t Mary ask what had happened to 
him. Didn't she think it very extraordinary, 
his disappearing like that ?” 

“She thought it amazing,” said Angell. 
“She couldn’t understand it. At first it 
bewildered her, then dismayed her, then, as 
she gave him up for gone, only most utterly 
grieved her.” 

“But didn’t she ask?” 

“I think she only actually asked once.” 

“What happened? Tell me.” 

“They were at dinner one night,” said 
Angell. “Spiritt had not spoken a word to 
his wife for several days. At this meal, her 
endurance worn bare, she expostulated. 
‘What have I done,’ she asked; ‘what 
do I ever do to make you treat me 
like this?’ 

“He began on her then a blistering at- 
tack that lasted all through the meal, half 
whine, half venom—that she didn’t under- 
stand him, didn’t sympathize with him, 
that his life was one long round of work 
unrecognized and unrecompensed and that 
his wife, who should have been the first to 
comfort him, brought him no comfort. For 
about the first time in their married life 
she broke out and gave him her side ox 
the case—told him of his pettiness, of his 
stinginess, of his secrecy, of his enlargement 
of trifles and of his danger of ruining his 
career by his envy and jealousy of other 
men. He answered her with poisoned 
words, and he finished: ‘God alone knows 
why I ever married you!’ 

“She murmured, ‘Yes, God only .. . 
And she then said, ‘But I know why I 
married you. I married you because you 
appealed to me, above all else, as being so 
high-minded. All that is, I have found 
out’—she made a desolate gesture with her 
hand—‘gone.’ ” 

Angell looked toward me and was silent. 

“Well!” I said. 

“Well; there,’ said Angell, “that was 
the instance.” 

“Do you call that,” said I, “asking him 
what had happened to Noble?” 

“Oh, man,” he said imploringly, “wasn’t 
it, wasn’t it?” I stared at him. He stared 

[Turn to page 36] 
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Exquisite 
as a Flower in Tints 
and Texture ! 


MAGINE a fabric as caressingly soft as a rose 

petal! A fabric that falls in soft folds and pre- 
serves a slender silhouette, just as satin does! A 
fabric with the rich shimmer of silk woven-in, for 
keeps! Yet a fabric made entirely of fine, long- 
fibre cotton that can be tubbed time and time again, 
and ironed on its right side! This is 


Lingette makes the most exquisite undergarments; it’s 
just the fabric for children’s clothes, men’s shirts and 
pajamas; and the new fancy designs are ideal 
for coat linings. It is very reasonably priced. 


A fabric is not Lingette unless it has the name 


“Lingette” on the selvage. No garment is made 
of Lingette unless it has the “Lingette” label. 


We shall be glad to send you the names of 
stores near you that sell Lingette 
FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc. 
Dept. K, 361-363 Broadway 
New York City 
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For her charming Spring 
frocks Irene Castle 


chooses 


CORTICELLI SILKS 





Photo by Tra Hill of New York 


This charming frock of Corticelli Service Taffeta was 
designed for Irene Castle by Frances of New York 


ORE than any other woman Irene Castle is looked 

upon as the style leader in this country. No 

less than her charming personality, her good taste in 

dress has appealed strongly to women everywhere. 

They have come to think of Irene Castle as “America’s 
best dressed woman.” 

It is now possible for you to obtain frocks and wraps 
like those worn by Irene Castle! 

The new “Irene Castle Models” are duplicates of 
actual costumes in Irene Castle's own wardrobe. Each 
dress is made of the famous Corticelli Dress Silks! The 
irene Castle Model coats and wraps are lined through- 
out with Corticelli lining silks or satin. 

If your favorite store cannot show you the latest 
“Irene Castle Models” and the new Corticelli Dress Silks, 
please write us. 

On request we will gladly send you free booklet 
showing actual photographs of Irene Castle posed in the 

newest “Irene Castle Models” and tell 
you where you may purchase them in 
your vicinity. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 
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THE CORTICELLI SILK COMPANY 
V4 r fitch a a r Tr) { SS . 3 
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Please send me free booklet showing Irene Castle's : 
nhewest costumes dg advise me where I can obtain them. CoRTICELLI SILKS 
Name suum 
Street and No. 
City State. 
My dealer's name is - 
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In Evening Bells 


(Continued from page 35] 


at me. “You don’t understand!” he cried. 
“I’m dashed if I do,” said I. The ex- 
traordinary man buried his face in his 
hands. After a little he went on again. I 
transcribe him as follows: 

There was, as I have said, this creepy 
and sinister atmosphere about the house. 
It was represented to me that Spiritt was 
now actively occupied in the murder by 
starvation of Noble. He would go to the 
cell sometimes and look at him. His visits 
became fewer and fewer; the duration be- 
tween them longer and longer; the dying 
man weaker and weaker. There were oc- 
casional twinges of remorse that Spiritt had. 
He would go sometimes in contrition to the 
cell and gaze upon the wasted form and 
reflect upon the days when that had been 
his vigorous and his splendid friend and 
think to bring him out and succour him 
and restore him to vitality. But he never 
_ actually the strength of purpose to 
do it. 

“Meen,” said Angell, “was ever at 
his elbow, prompting him against such 
thoughts, encouraging him by temptations 
to his own genial company to abandon the 
other.” 

The time came when for a period longer 
than ever before Spiritt went not near to 
the cell where lay the dying man. He was 
in this period savaged with bitterness by 
the news that Smith had been passed over 
his head into the appointment he had 
coveted. He threw up his position, retired, 
and came to live on his estate and on 
his meager pension at home. His wife had 
implored him not to take this step so fatal 
to both their interests. Her entreaties 
stiffened him in his resolve. When one 
night he told her he had written and sent 
in his resignation, “This means,” she said, 
“T shall have to give up the last few in- 
terests that are dear to me—the few pounds 
I have been able to screw together for my 
mother; the few books it has been my 
delight to buy; the trifles I have been able 
to spend on my flower-garden; the little 
cottage I so dearly love where I was able to 
keep my old nurse and her husband in their 
declining years. Oh, will you have me give 
them up?” 

“T hate those interests of yours,” Spiritt 
told her. “It is my money that has gone 
on them, not yours. There is only one 
satisfaction in this retirement of mine and 
it is that those things are—done.” 

Tears rushed into het\.eyes and she 
threw herself on a couch and wept very 
bitterly. “Oh,” she cried, “you are mean, 
you are mean!” 

“At that cry of hers he was at first,” 
said Angell, “startled. He left her and 
went along the labyrinthine corridors to- 
ward the cell where Noble lay. Yes, he 
was at first startled, then furious, then 
amused.” 

I had to break in. “Startled?” said I. 
“Furious? Amused? Why? At what?” 

“At being taken,” said Angell, “for his 
friend Meen.” 

“But—” My interruption was this time 
unheeded. “He went to the cell,” said 
Angell, “and looked in. Noble was dead.” 


{I do not explain, nor shall I attempt 
to explain, the emotions that surcharged me 
with this climax of Angell’s story. They 
were not the feelings of alternating im- 
patience and ridicule with which heretofore 
I had listened to him. That is all. They 
were—I will attempt this much—something 
of the uneasy, something of the uncanny, 
something of the mysterious tension in 
which one stands when, suddenly breaking 
a silence profound and purposeful, some- 
one cries sharply, “What was that?” There 
had been with Angell’s last words such a 
silence. There had been, completely pos- 
sessing me, causing my scalp a little to 
tingle, my breathing a little to catch, such 
an apprehension.] 


There was at that church beyond the 
wood a practise that I have not known 
elsewhere. The vicar, a kind and saintly 
old man, whose countenance bore and ex- 
haled that look of exquisite benignity that 
is given to some faces by the religious life, 
caused the bells to ring at the conclusion as 
well as for the opening of his services; the 
“Welcome bells” he called them, and the 
“Godspeed bells.” 

“Angell—” I cried. 


[As, tingling, mysteriously possessed, I 
cried out, “Angell—,” across the wood and 
across the harvest-field beyond the wood 
there came 


“That’s funny,” I said. “That’s ex- 
traordinary! Do you know, for a moment 
I thought that was your voice going on 
with your story, answering me. And it 
was just those bells; about as much like 
a voice as—” 

I think—his face in the darkness was 
now scarcely to be seen—I think Angell 
was smiling at me. He said gently, “It’s 
not impossible.” 

I told him gravely—odd how, without 
volition of my own, my earlier cynicism 

{Turn to page 50) 
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“Narcissus” 
—Moire ribbon 
’ loops adorn this 
charming Hat of 
visca braid, with 
taffeta facing. 


UCH hats as this Spring has in- 

spired! Hats joyous as youth, as 
smartly simple as good taste demands, 
all ready for you to try on your wee 
daughter or to enhance “big sister's” 
loveliness! 
It will be too bad if you buy any hats 
—for girls of four to seventeen this 
Spring—before you see Madge Evans 
Hats—so happily do they combine 
beauty with unusual value! 

If you would like to see a number 

of Madge Evans’ newest Spring 

Styles, just write: “Dear Madge: 

Send me your new folder, ‘The Secret 

of a Girl’s Charm,’ and I promise to 

look for a Madge Evans Hat before 

buying my new Hat.”” Address: 


MADGE EVANS HAT CoO., 
994 Broadway, New York City 


Madge Coram 
HATS 


Fon Little Gidiaa 














The Princess Grand 


This beautiful small Grand is the 
successful result of half a century's 
constant endeavor to materialize the 
highest ideals of fine piano building. 


Its charming tone quality, exqui- 
sitely responsive touch and chaste 
beauty of designand finish represents 
the highest attainment in its type. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


whether smallest upright or largest grand, 
are of one quality only— the finest. Their 
supremacy in the musical world is witnessed 
by their use in more than 500 Conservatories 


and Schools and 70,000 cultured homes. 
fa How to Buy 


Leading dealers throughout the United States sell 
IVERS & POND pianos. Where no dealer sells 
them we quote lowest prices and ship direct 
from the Factory. Easy payment plans. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. For catalog 
and full information, write us today. 


Fill out and send this coupon » to 
IVERS & POND PIANO “CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalog and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Seven distinctive features 





You Start by Making 


of a wonderful new way to plan 
and make your own clothes 


The Woman's Institute—the largest woman’s school in 
the world—announces a New Course in Dressmaking and 
Designing that is so simple that you can now make, at home 
in spare time, with surprising ease, every garment your 
This new plan is based on the Institute’s 
seven years success in teaching 170,000 women and girls. 


heart desires. 


Actual Garments. 
From the beginning, much of the 
tme spent on your course is de- 
ted to the making of clothes to 
wear. Your very first instruction 
book shows you, step by step, how 





Monthly Magazine. 
Each month you receive “‘Inspira- 
tion,” an attractive magazine filled 
with practical ideas and suggestions 
that will help you to make a splen- 
did success of your sewing. 


to make a useful and pretty garment. 





Materials Furnished Free. 


To make it easy for you to start at 
once and to help you save money on 
your clothes, materials for several 
garments are furnished to you with- 
ovt cost, 


Dress Form Given to You. 
With your course you are given free 
a standard, non-adjustable 
form, with complete instructions for 
po it an exact duplicate of 


own 


in fitting your clothes. 


ERE at last is a wonderful new 
way of learning Dressmaking and 
Designing that is so simple and 

-® practical that you begin at once 

: C24 to make something pretty to wear 

and proceed step by step until you can make 

every garment your heart desires. 






The seven distinctive features of this new 
course are illustrated and described above. 


But there is still another feature which nat- 
urally follows these seven and is perhaps the 
most important of all. 


And that is the fact that this new way of 
planning and making your own clothes is so 
surprisingly easy that practically any woman 
or girl can learn quickly. 


That, after all, is what you want to know— 
whether or not it is really possible for you to 
learn at home to plan and make attractive, 
becoming clothes for yourself or others. 


Perhaps the best answer to that question is 
to tell you something about the Woman’s Insti- 
tute—its work and its success. 


The Woman’s Institute was founded a little 
more than seven years ago to meet an urgent 
human need. Women everywhere wanted to 
learn how to make their own clothes, but, 
because of family cares, lack of means, or the 
necessity of earning their own living, they could 
not leave home to go to school. If they were to 
learn, the school must come to them. 


So the Institute came! The first student 
was enrolled on February 29, 1916. 


At the end of 1916 the enrolment was 3,022 


“ “ “ 191 7 “ “ “ 8,968 
“ “ “ “ 1918 “ “ “ 17,108 
“ “ “ “ 1919 “ “ “ 45,288 
“ “ “ “ 1920 “ “ “ 94,528 
“ “ “ “ 1921 “ “ “ 136,046 


Total enrolment now more than 170,000 





gure—an indispensable 









Reference Volumes. 

In addition to the lessons on dress- 
making and designing, you receive 
three handsomely bound Reference 
Volumes—a complete library of_in- 
formation on Textiles, Sewing Ma- 
terials, Color Harmony, Care of 
Clothing, Laundering, Renovating, 
Dyeing, Dry Cleaning, etc, 





Personal Consultation 
Service. 
You receive the benefit of an un- 
limited personal service on individ- 
ual problems of dress, affording inti- 
mate advice and help on the plan- 
ning and making of becoming 





Fashion Service. 
Twice yearly—each Spring and Fall 
—you receive an exclusive Fashion 
Service, containing 100 or more de- 
signs interpreting the season’s cor- 
rect mode, with complete detailed 
instructions for developing and 
making each garment shown. Each 
month you aiso receive a special 
supplement, describing the new de- 






These figures are the strongest 
possible evidence of the practical 
value of the Institute’s courses, for 
these women have proved by the 
clothes they have made and the 
money they have saved, the success 
of the Institute’s methods. 


No other educational institution 
has grown to such usefulness in so brief a time. 


But, throughout these seven years, and in 


’ . 
serving so many thousands of women, the con- 


stant purpose has been to simplify the plan of 
teaching, to add to its interest, to make it of 
even more immediate practical helpfulness. 
To-day that aim has been attained in a new 
measure of educational achievement in the 
New Woman’s Institute Course in Dressmak- 
ing and Designing. 


Under this new, easy plan you start imme- 
diately to make something to wear. Your very 
first instruction book shows you how to make 
a pretty garment. 


Then step by step you proceed until you can 
make all kinds of pretty, becoming blouses, 
dresses, skirts, lingerie, evening wraps or 
gowns—all those garments you have always 
wanted, but never felt you could afford to buy. 


The Institute not only shows you how to 
make all of these things, but furnishes a dress 
form and material for several of the garments 
free. You can imagine what a saving this is! 


clothes for yourself and others. 


velopments in dress. 


After all, there is nothing terribly hard or 
mysterious about dressmaking. There’s a right 
way to make every stitch—every seam—every 
detail :—a certain way to alter patterns—a cer- 
tain way to cut the material—a certain way to 
do everything that the best dressmaker can do. 
The Institute will teach you that way—easily, 
quickly, in spare time at home—the natural 
place to learn how to sew. 


You receive personal, individual instruction 
exactly suited to your needs. Experienced, 
friendly teachers guide you every step of the 
way. Everything is explained so clearly by 
word and picture that you just can’t go wrong 


It is almost as if Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, 
the Director of Instruction, were standing be- 
side you in your home—explaining every detail 
—showing you how to do this and that—taking 
all the mystery out of dressmaking. 


Don’t you begin to see why we say that any 
woman or girl can learn to plan and make her 
own clothes by this new, easy method? And 
wouldn’t you like to know more about it— 
exactly what the Woman’s Institute can do 
for you? 


The way is easy. Just send the coupon 
or a letter or postal to the Woman's Institute, 
Dept. 3-R, Scranton, Penna., and you will 
receive the full story by return mail. This 
doesn’t obligate you in any way, but it may 
be the means of bringing you more happiness 
than you ever dreamed possible. Do it—now/ 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-R, Scranton, Penna. 


The Home of 
the Woman's Institute , 





1 





, 
» SN 
WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-R, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the full story of 


marked an X:— 
[] How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
f) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
L} How to Make My Own Hats — 
CD How to Earn Money as a Milliner 








the New Woman’s Institute Course in Dressmaking and Design- 
ing. I am most interested in the subject before which I have 
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Make this Gown Yourself with Belding’s Silks 


The silk for this gown in size 36 will cost about 
$13.00 for Belding’s Taffeta or Belding’s Chiffon 
de Chine, or about $15.35 for Belding'’s Crépe de 
Chine. Use the New McCall Pattern No. 3125, 





View A requiring in size 36, 45% yards of Beld- 
ing’s 36-inch Taffeta, 454 yards of Belding’s 36- 
inch Chiffon de Chine, or 4% yards of Belding’s 
fo-inch Crépe de Chine. 

You will require, in addition, % yard of 32-inch 


Sixty Years of Enduring Quality 


For sixty years, ““Belding’s” has stood for 
fabrics of enduring quality whose beauty 
conserved all the original strength of the 
pure silk. 


If you really want to be satisfied with your . 


finished garments, look for “Belding’s’’ in 
the selvage of the silks you buy. 

Your gowns, your linings, your lingerie— 
every garment in your wardrobe will look 
smarter and wear longer if it is made with 
Belding’s Silks. 

Belding Bros. & Company, 902 Broadway, New York City 


Belding's 


Makers of Gnduring Silks- 
Tabrics-Embroidery - Sewing Silks 
Q 
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The Pass-Key to Happiness 


It’s Beauty—and Every Woman, Whatever 
Her Type, Can Command Her Share of It 


By Mrs. Oliver Harriman 


WOMAN is never more beautiful: 
than God meant her,to be, but she 


is often a great deal“«uglier,” said 

George McDonald, but it is easy 
to say that every woman can be lovely, 
yet hard definitely to point the way. There 
can never be one rule for all women. A 
doctor I knew once said, “I have seen 
only two perfect complexions in my life: 
one was possessed by a woman who never 
used anything but pure oil on her face, 
and the other by a country girl who scrub- 
bed her face every day with green soap!” 

There you are! The rule that brings 
sure beauty to one woman would work 
disaster for the other. The best thing we 
can do, is to grasp tightly a few guiding 
principles. 

That every woman should make the 
most of her possibilities goes without say- 
ing. She owes it to herself, her family and 
to the world at large. It is her pass-key to 
happiness. 

A woman should not wait until her 
complexion begins to fade before she gives 
special attention to it. By starting when 
she is still in the twenties, she will save 
herself much trouble in the forties. 

Next to a good skin I believe that a 
woman’s greatest asset should be her hair. 
It is easy to give the hair excellent treat- 
ment at home. I shampoo my own hair 
always and brush it thoroughly once every 
day. Glossy hair becomingly arranged has 
made a good-looking woman out of many 
a plain one. A good skin; clean, shining 
hair—these are surely within the reach of 
every woman. So too are becoming clothes. 
No woman need to be heartbroken be- 
cause she cannot afford expensive clothes. 
By giving the matter a little thought she 
can make for herself in her own home, 
dresses that will set off her individuality 
as well as any imported gown. 

If, of all the gifts which make for 
beauty I had to choose just one to confer 
on a woman seeking loveliness, I should 
most certainly choose a smile. It is the 
greatest asset a woman or any other human 
being can have. Smiles cost nothing yet 
no investment yields so rich a return both 
for yourself and the people round you. If 
children were taught from their earliest 
days to smile, if a smile was the watchword 
of the nursery, 


Your friends will hasten to help you 
straighten out your difficulties. Your 
family will coéperate with you cheerfully 
and an atmosphere of harmony will result. 

A woman whose face lights up readily 
with an attractive heart-warming smile, 
need not worry about her features. No 
one will ever notice whether they are 
regular or irregular—nor care. 

The truth is, that the only real home- 
liness is homeliness of the spirit. Plain 
features do not make a plain woman, but 
an unkind heart and a sharp tongue place 
their stamp indelibly on the face. 


many women have a habit of say- 
ing to themselves: “I am _ just 
naturally not pretty and there isn’t 
any use making a fuss about it.” This 
attitude is wrong. Every woman has pos- 
sibilities for loveliness. Three-fourths of 
good looks depend on freshness and an im- 
pression of immaculate daintiness, becom- 
ing clothes, carefully arranged hair. Call 
to your mind half a dozen of the women 
who create the best impression and who are 
generally conceded to be attractive. When 
you analyze their charm, you will find that 
it does not depend on regularity of feature 
nor perfection of figure but on gracious- 
ness of spirit, an appealing manner and 
smart and becoming dress. And _ these 
things are possible to us all. 

Of course there must be a certain 
amount of regular care of the body, 
particularly of the hair, hands and com- 
plexion, which are quick to show neglect, 
and whose condition indicates instantly, 
even to the casual observer, whether their 
possessor takes the proper amount of pride 
in her personal appearance. Our climate is 
particularly trying to the skin. In England 
where the air is soft and moist, girls need 
not worry about their complexions. But 
here we have high winds, extremes of heat 
and cold; and in the cities, soot and grime 

It is necessary to take special care of 
the exposed parts of the body. There can 
be no one rule which holds for all people, 
but I feel safe in saying that all American 
women need to use cold cream freely, both 
for its cleansing and nourishing properties. 
One of the reasons actresses have such fine 
skins is that they always cleanse them 
thoroughly with 
cram. A good 





there would be 
not only a greater 


number of happier KS. HARRIMAN, whose beauty 

is famous, makes a practice of the middle-aged 
shampooing and caring for her own 
hair. The lovely results are evident 
from her picture which heads this 
page. If you desire special directions 
for the care of the hair, send a 
stamped, self-addressed, envelope to 
the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York 
find the way City, and ask for her suggestions, 


childhoods, but a 
greater number of 
happier grown- 
ups. 

Smiles beget 
smiles. Go hap- 
pily toward others 
and you will 


made miraculously 





cream is particu- 
larly important for 


woman whose 
skin is beginning 
to dry, and for the 
woman who is 
dieting and whose 
skin does not re- 
ceive a normal 
amount of the 
necessary, natural 
oil from’ within. 








smooth for you. 
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when mother washes them with Fab 


tiny soap flakes made of cocoanut-oil 
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We will send you a trial package of FAB for 4c in stamps. Address Dept. F-L, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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The rug shown above is Pattern No. 381. In the 9 x 10% foot size the price is only $14.15 


No small part of the charm of this 
pleasant kitchen is the colorful $4 
Congoleum Rug. These modern 
floor-coverings bring all the charm 
and artistry of woven rug design and 
coloring at real economy prices. And 
then, too, they are so practical. 





Waterproof—Easy to Clean 


Si Congoleum Rugs have a 


smooth “enamel” surface that does 
not absorb dirt and which spilled 
things will not stain. 


To clean them—you just whisk a 
damp mop over their firm, sanitary 
surface and in a twinkling your rug 


Gold Seal 


BARR ERI a a PE BS 


Who wouldn't enjoy breakfast 
in a Congoleum kitchen like this ? 


is as bright and clean as when new. 
And there’s never the annoyance of 
a ruffled edge or turned-up corner 
because Congoleum Rugs hug the 
floor without fastening of any kind. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are 
rapidly replacing dust-collecting 
woven rugs in thousands of homes 
throughout the country. 


The wide range of beautiful pat- 
terns—designs appropriate for every 
room in the house—are made in all 
the popular sizes. Among them you 
are sure to find just the rug you want. 


RuGs » 


No. 530 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 








Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one genuine Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified 
by the Gold Seal shown above. It is 
pasted on the face of every genuine Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Rug and on every two 
yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Y ard. 


6 x9feet . $ 8.10 9x9 feet . $12.15 
7%x9feet. 10.10 9x 10% feet . 14.15 
9x 12 feet . $16.20 


The rues illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The small 
rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


1% x3 feet. $ .6€0 3x 4% feet . $1.75 
$ sSiet. 13 3x 6 feet. 2.25 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the 
Mississippiandin Canadaare higher thanthosequoted. 


ConcoLEuM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 


Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


Pattern 


> 7. -7> 
attern No. 534 4 
No. 526 
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He shrugged. “So maybe, in my own 
cheap little job, I have hit my high-spot 
with those stories of yours. May- 
be. . . . But I’m going on, I’m going 
to write what I please if it costs me my 
last reader.” 

That night he made _ himself 
black coffee and began his first novel, 
Cloud. 


NNAN, leaving the Province Club— 
A one of the remaining threads attach- 
ing him to the conventional world— 
espied Coltfoot. They had not met in 
weeks, and they shook hands affectionately. 
“What are you doing these days, Mike ?” 
inquired Annan. 

“Hunting geniuses as a dog hunts fleas. 
What’s your latest effort, Barry?” 

“No effort. I am awaiting with com- 
posure the birth of my great novel.” 

Coktfoot grunted. 

“And if that’s all you’re doing this 
afternoon, why not saunter along with me 
to Fifty-Seventh Street. Frank Donnell is 
running Betsy Blythe’s stuff this afternoon. 
Don’t you want to see it?” 

“Why, yes—of course.” Annan signaled 
a club taxi; they rolled away together, 
Coltfoot directing the driver to go to The 
Looking Glass—quite the most charming 
little motion-picture house yet erected on 
Manhattan Island. 

“Albert Wesly Smull built it,” 
Coltfoot. “It’s a gem.” 

“Isn't Smull one of that bunch of sports 


some 
The 


remarked 


behind Betsy Blythe?” 
“One of ‘em. I hear The Looking 
Glass is the first of a string of picture 


houses that Smull means to build and 
operate.” 

They stopped at the pretty bit of Col- 
onial architecture on Fifty-Seventh Street, 
and entered a private corridor where an 
elevator whisked them to the third floor. 
There were several people in Frank 
Donnell’s’ office. Donnell, prematurely 
gray, smooth-shaven and with the manners 
of a gentleman, greeted Coltfoot who, in 
turn, made him known to Annan. 

Other men spoke to them, Dick Quilling, 
whose novel had been filmed for Miss 
Blythe—a dapper, restless young man, 
eternally caressing a small and pointed 
mustache with nicotine-stained fingers; 
Stoll, celebrated cameraman, slient, dreamy 
and foreign; David Zanger, art-director, a 
stumpy, fat man with a round, pock- 
marked face, frayed cuffs and dirty fingers. 
Annan, looking about, discovered Betsy 
Blythe, returned a smile for her swift 
frown, and went over to make his peace 
for his long neglect of her. 

“Where's that blooming continuity you 
were to do for me?” she demanded 
irritably. 

“T’m still 
of women—” 

“Gentle liar, you've never given it an- 
other thought. I suppose you can’t help 
gazing at people as though you mean what 
you say, can you, Barry?” And, to the 
man seated beside her—‘You remember 
Mr. Annan, Albert ?” 

Albert Wesly Smull got up—an elabo- 
rately groomed man of ruddy, uncertain 
age. He had a disturbing habit of smiling 
rather fixedly at people out of small, red- 
brown eyes. He knew Annan by sight, it 
appeared. They shook hands politely. 

“T used to see you in the Patroons’ 
Club,” said Mr. Smull. “I know your aunt 
very well,” he added with his sanguine 
smile. 

“Probably 
Annan. “I’m 
know.” 

Annan caught sight of Rosalind Shore 
near the window; Betsy shrugged her 
congé; he went across to Rosalind, who 
stood with other people looking at stills 


evolving it, most beautiful 


than I do,” said 
disinherited, you 


better 
socially 


which Frank Donnell was sorting on a 
table. 
“Hello, ducky!” said Rosalind, extend- 


ing one fair hand and drawing Annan to 
her side. “We're looking at Mr. Stoll’s 
delightful stills. Isn't this one interest- 
ing ?”—holding up the finished photograph. 
“How wonderfully Betsy screens! Look, 
Nan,”—turning to one of the girls behind 
her; and then, remembering, she introduced 
Annan to Nancy Cassell, a small, blond girl, 
as nervously organized as a butterfly. 

Behind them, in the recess of the win- 
dow, was another girl, and Donnell turned 
with kindly courtesy and handed her a 
still. As he moved aside to give her room 
at the table, Annan, also, politely made a 
place for her, noticing her supple grace as 
she moved forward in silhouette. And sud- 
denly he knew her. 

“Eris!” he exclaimed, delighted. 

“T was afraid you didn’t remember me, 
Mr. Annan!” A slim uand, scarce ventured, 
lay in his—lay very still and cool and un- 
responsive. 

“Eris—Eris!” he repeated with a boyish 
warmth so unfeigned that the bright color 
slowly came into her face. 

Rosalind gave them a lazy glance over 
her shoulder: “Ding-dong! Take your 


Eris 
[Continued from page 24] 


corners,” she said, offering them a still in 
which Eris figured. And, to Eris—“I’ll tell 
you something, my dear; if I screened like 
you I'd quit squalling top notes. Look 
at her in this one, Barry! Isn't she too 
sweet ?” 

“Here, my dear,” said Rosalind, offering 
another still to Eris, “I can stand a prettier 
girl than I am for just so long. But you 
and Barry may admire indefinitely if you 
like.” 

The lovely color of embarrassment came 
into the girl’s face as she took the photo- 
graph thrust upon her: “Mr. Stoll gets 
the best out of one,” she protested. “The 
rest is all in the make-up, Rosalind—” 

“The rest is all in you,” retorted Rosa- 
lind. “You're scaring us all stiff with your 
beauty.” Eris, holding her own picture, 
let her flushed glance stray toward Annan 
as he bent beside her. 

“You’re coming into your own, Eris,” 
he said gaily. “I can see what you have 
done for yourself already.” 

“You can see what you have done for 


me,” she replied under her breath. “You 
gave me my chance.” 
“Nonsense. Betsy did that. You are 


doing the rest for yourself. You're mak- 
ing g. »¢, little pilgrim,” he said smilingly 
“T guess you really knew your business that 
night under the stars in the park. And 
the credit is all yours—” 

“It’s yours!” she interrupted with a 
sudden passion in her voice that startled 
him. 

“My dear child!” he protested; 
went on breathlessly : 

“TI know what you've done if you don’t! 
You made it all possible. This is what I 
craved; what I needed. It’s life to me, 
Mr. Annan. And you gave it. From the 
time you spoke to me in the park to the 
time I left a letter for you, I lived for the 
first time in my life. You don’t under- 
stand. Kindness comes very easy to you— 
and—and out of your rich store you are— 
are generous with the treasures of your 
mind—” Something checked her; she 
averted her head. 

Surprised, yet half inclined to laugh, 
he waited a moment. Then: “You are 
so delightfully grateful for nothing,” he 
said. “I wish I really had done you a 
service.” 

As they stood there 
recess, Frank Donnell’s 
the general conversation : 

“Tsn’t that operator nearly ready in the 
projection-room?” Mr. Zanger left the 
room to inquire. 

Annan turned and accidentally en- 
countered Mr. Smull’s fixed smile. Some 
thing in the persistent, sanguine gaze of 
the man annoyed him—as though Mr. 
Smull had had him under impertinent ob- 
servation for some time without his knowl- 
edge. 

He turned to Eris. “I wish you 
really were under obligations to me,” he 
said lightly, “4-you assume imaginary ones 
so adorably. Shall we go and see how 
you and Betsy behave yourselves on the 
screen ?” 

She nodded with a swift intake of 
breath—let him draw her arm through his 
They followed the little crowd now moving 
toward the review room. Seated together 
there in the semi-darkness, they watched 
Frank Donnell and Max Stoll take their 
places at desks on a raised platform behind 


but she 


in the curtained 
voice rose above 


them. A stenographer, with pad and pencil, 
came in and seated herself at Donnell’s 
elbow. Out went the lights except the 


green-shaded globe on Donnell’s desk. The 
screen sprang into silvery relief. Donnell 
turned, called to the concealed operator 
above : 

“All right, Jim. Don’t speed her 
About 80. And watch your frames.” 

No continuity was attempted. Take 
followed take, faded or irised out. Nobody 
unacquainted with the story could pos- 
sibly follow it. In the darkness and silence 
there was no sound except the droning of 
the machine, and Donnell’s calm voice oc- 
casionally, “Frame! Frame her, Jim!” And 
whispered exclamations of approval at 
some unusually beautiful shot of Stoll’s 
The door of the outer corridor kept open- 
ing and closing to admit professionals ar- 
riving late. The darkness was becoming 
thronged with people standing back against 
the door and walls. 

On the screen, Eris, in a rowboat, rested 
on her oars and laughed at Betsy swim- 
ming toward her, pursued by her young 
man. His permanent wave defied the water 

Annan thought: “Betsy is sure an artist 
or she’d never stand for the beauty of this 
child, Eris. I wonder how long she can 
afford to stand for it?” He bent close to 
the girl in the wicker chair beside him. 
“T couldn’t know that you really had it in 
you, Eris; could 1?” he whispered. 

“Do you think I have?” she breathed. 

He whispered: “I know it. You area 
born actress, Eris. Your work is charm- 
ing.’ 

“Tt’s all Frank Donnéll. J wouldn’t 
know what to do. He tells me and shows 


me. I try to comprehend. 
what he tells me.” 

“If you weren’t a born actress, even 
Frank Donnell couldn’t do anything with 
you. It’s you, Eris. You're intelligent; 
you're lovely to look at. I can’t see why 
your future isn’t in your own hands.” 

“Tm simply crazy to talk to you about 
it. Could 1?” She whispered excitedly. 

“Of course,’ he said, much flattered. 
“Shall I come to see you?” 

“T haven't a place to receive you?” 


I do exactly 


“Do you mind dining with me some 
evening ?” 

She hesitated: “Where?” 

“Anywhere you choose. The Ritz?” 

“IT haven’t suitable clothes—’ 

“If you feel that way, will you dine 
with me at my house?” 

“You're so kind, Mr. Annan. I'd love 


to! When may I 

Their whispering was making somebody 
in front restless. 

Annan placed his lips close to the un- 
seen ear of the girl beside him: 

“Come Thursday at seven. 
I ask anybody else?” 

She shook her head. 

For a long while they remained mute, 
unstirring, as the endless reel droned on 
and on. Finally he ventured to whisper: 
“Why not make it this evening—unless you 
are otherwise engaged ?” 

He could scarcely hear her reply: “Mr. 
Smull is giving a dinner for Betsy. I 
promised to go.” 

“Who is giving the party?” 

“Mr. Smull.” 

Again he experienced the vague sense 
of irritation. “I thought. you had no 
dinner gown,” he said drily. 

“Betsy offered me one of hers.” 

He was beginning to realize that the 
candor of this girl held an unsuspected but 
unmistakable charm for him. He said under 
his breath: “I'll drive you home when this 
is over. We can plan things then.” 

“T can’t, Mr. Annan. Mr. Smull has 
offered to drive me home.” 

A disagreeable sensation—the same in- 
definite feeling—and suddenly, subtly, this 
girl’s position and his own slipped into the 
reverse. Now it was he who seemed to 
have waited so long for a chance to talk 
to her, he who was becoming impatient. 

He leaned over, closer: “I want you; 
i didn’t realize how much I wished to 
talk to you,” he said. “I want you to 
come and dine at the house, Eris, and tell 
me everything you care to. Will you?” 

After a while, slowly: “I need to... . 
if you'll let me. You don’t seem to 
understand how much you mean to me. 
I never before talked to a man like you. 
I’ve been wild to see you again 

“What!” 

“You know it!” she said passionately. 
“You fascinate me! If you'll only talk to 
me, sometimes, I can learn something!” 

“T'll talk to you until you find out 
what a fraud I am,” he whispered, still 
laughing. “On your own head be it! I’m 
not proof against such charming flattery as 


Shall 


yours. Is it to be Thursday, then?” 
“Please! And thank you so much—” 
“You're very generous,” he said. “I 


could have gone to see you, and I didn't. 
That wasn’t friendly of me. Your loyalty 
makes me ashamed. If you'll give me an- 
other chance to be of practical use—” 

Her nervous fingers pressed his in pro- 


test: “No—not that! I thought I made 
it clear—” 
“I didn’t mean—money—” 


“T'll never accept it,” she whispered 
fiercely. “I only want you! Don’t you 
know that I’ve been starved all my life 


and that you are the first person who ever 
satisfied me! Can’t you understand what 
such a man as you means to me?” 

Her amazing intellectual passion for him 
swept him clean off his feet. “I'll never 
let you go again, never!” he whispered, not 
very clear as to what he meant. She clung 
to his hand in pledge of the pact, every 
intellectual aspiration excited, thrilled to 
the spirit by sheerest delight 

As for him, emotions unsuspected and 
inextricably confused set his youthful brain 
spinning. Disbelief, reluctance, fastidious- 
ness, pride, perhaps, and constant mental 
preoccupation had steered this young man 
clear of lesser emotions. His few love 
affairs had been born of a mischievous 
curiosity. No woman had ever really 
stirred him—not_ even intellectually. 
Women were agreeable to go about with, 


amusing to analyze; characters to build 
on, to create. 
And now, for the first time in his life, 


emotional impulse had upset his complacent 
equilibrium, and had incited him to say 
and do things, the import of which were 
not very clear to him. Nothing ever had 
so appealed to, so moved this sophisticated 
young man. And, add the girl’s beauty, 
and nascent talent to that, the total was 
too much for him—might have been too 
much for older and more level heads than 
Barry Annan’s. 
[Turn to page 42] 
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The CHARM 


of weill-selected 
curtains 


WInDows are “high lights” 
of the home—made beauti- 
ful or commonplace by the 
curtains you use. 


Dainty lace curtains per- 
mit the happiest sort of win- 
dow treatment. They lend 
themselves to every form of 
architecture, to any color 
scheme, to all decorative 
tastes. Viewed from within 
or from the street, carefully 
chosen lace window curtains 
enhance the beauty of the 
finest home. 


Scranton Lace Curtains 
are soft, graceful, transpar- 
ent curtains, in designs that 
emphasize good taste. They 
conform to every size and 
kind of window. They are 
always beautiful—even after 
years of use. 


Correct Curtain Selection 
is made easy for you by our 
interesting book—‘‘Nrw 
OUTLOOKS FOR EVERY 
Home.” 


Fill out the coupon, now, 
for this authoritative work 
by @ New York decorator, 
and Companion Book which 
reproduces Scranton Jab- 
rice in detail. Both are 
free. Look for the Scran- 
ton trade-mark sewn in 
every pair of curtains. 





THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. 3-D Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me ‘New Outlooks for Every 
Home” and Companion Book with reproduc- 
tions of Scranton Lace Curtains, Filet Nets, 
Super-Filet Nets, Fer ory Curtains, Shams and 
Scarfs; Dimity, Crochet and Satin Bedspreads 
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When Mrs. Lincoln was 
“First Lady of the Land” 


Even in those days so long ago, when the Lincolns 
held sway in Washington, the name “Fruit of the 
Loom” was synonymous with quality. Where gra 
cious ways of living prevailed, snowy mounds of 
bed and body linen made from this famous muslin 
were the housewife’s pride. All this early Fruit of 
the Loom prestige is maintained to-day. Owing to 
improved methods of manufacture, Fruit of the 
Loom is better than ever before. It is produced in 
vast quantities to meet the demands of modern 
women who use it not only for sheets, pillow-cases 
and body garments, but in countless other ways. 
Fruit of the Loom Muslin is close and smooth in 
texture. It has a brilliant whiteness that never 
turns yellow. It launders superbly. And it wears 
endlessly. Insist on getting the genuine fabric. 
The name is stamped on the selvage of every yard. 
Fruit of the Loom comes in the muslin, cambric and 
percale finishes—and in printed and colored cot- 
tons, too. There is also a new Fruit of the Loom 
nainsook, fine, soft and silky, which comes boxed 


in ten-yard lengths. 


Ready -made 


Look for the famous Fruit of the Loom label woven 
in colors when buving ready-made articles. It identifies 
tor you garments that are guaranteed not only as to the 
genuineness of the cloth, but also for accurate sizing, 
finish and workmanship. This label will be found on 
men’s shirts, night wear for men, women and children, 
on nurses’ uniforms, aprons, sheets, pillow-cases, and on 
undergarments of many kinds. Also on bias-seam tape 


and color-proof umbrellas 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, INc. 


Converse & Company, Se//ing 
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Eris 
[Continued from page 41) 


HEY didn’t dine together at Annan’s 

house in Governor’s Place—or any- 

where else. Eris tried desperately to 
get him on the telephone. A few minutes 
before train time she telegraphed: 


Am leaving unexpectedly at three o'clock this 
afternoon for the Pacific Coast. Heart-broken on 
account of our engagement. Shall write from 
train Eris. 


When Annan returned about six to order 
dinner and flowers, and to dress for the 
role of host, he found her telegram. Sud- 
denly he realized how much he wanted 
Eris. Really he had not thought much 
about this dinner, except immediately after 
their meeting at The Looking Glass. 

The discovery left him in no mood to 
dine out, but he didn’t want to dine at 
home alone. The conflict continued, full 
of sentimental indecision. It ended by his 
ringing for Mrs. Sniffin, ordering a cold 
bite on a tray, stripping to undershirt, 
chamber-robe and slippers, and plunging 
into his novel, now well under way. 

About eleven next morning, in similar 
attire, and with an electric fan whizzing in 
the room, he interrupted work long enough 
to open the envelope which Mrs. Sniffin 
brought him and which bore a special- 
delivery stamp: 

Dear Mr. ANNAN 

I tried to get you on the telephone up to the 
last moment. The disappointment seemed too 
much for me after I had waited so long. I could 
have wept I didn’t; I don’t weep easily But 
the vision of the evening we might have had 
haunts me every moment. This is what hap 
pened: The directors who finance the Betsy Blythe 
Films suddenly decided to send us to the coast 
for the new pictures. Can you imagine the 
company’s consternation? We had no time to 
prepare ourselves. If Mr. Smull and Betsy hadn't 
stopped and taken me in Mr. Smull’s car 
couldn’t have caught the train. My only con 
solation is that the play seems to be a good one 
and they have given me a part-—a darling part, 
if I do it decently. Even then I don’t think 
they’d have given it to me if Mr. Smull hadn’t 
said that he’d like me to have it. I pray humbly 
that | may be equal to it But if only I could 
have known it, and spent every second talking it 
over with you! I don’t mean that Mr. Donnell 
is not my hope and salvation; but you are you, 
Mr. Annan, and there is no other man’s mind 
that stimulates and enthralls mine as yours does. 
Please don’t forget me Please write to me 
know it is a very great deal to ask of such a man. 
But you are kind, and you are famous; and I am 
ignorant and a nobody. Whatever you say helps. 
Just your voice, even your smidg, acts on me like 
intellectual tonics 1 wanted Yt-so desperately 
I needed it—and you-—just when I felt that my 
career was beginning. Oh, Mr. Annan, please un- 
derstand and please, please don’t forget me. 

Eris. 


In a postscript she gave her address in 
Los Angeles. 

Much flattered and genuinely touched, 
he wrote her immediately. The glamour 
lasted for the next few weeks. A _ bland 
satisfaction in the ardent mental attitude 
of Eris toward himself incited him to real 
effort in his letters. He became expansive 

a trifle sentimental when he thought of 
the girl’s beauty, but only airily so, and he 
rather settled down to a Chesterfieldian at- 
titude toward his unusual and odd little 
protegee. 

He prescribed a course of reading for 
Eris. He formulated rules of conduct, ex- 
posed pitfalls. It was perversely clever. 
He used some of the material in his novel 

And then, with all the delicacy and 
technical skill possessed by him—he started 
a cautious exploration of her character as 
a “type.” 

Several letters came from her without 
any notice taken of his investigations. One 
thing seemed to become clearer and clearer; 
he had not appealed to this girl except 
intellectually. Of lesser sentiment in her 
there was not a hint or a trace in all her 
correspondence—only ardent gratitude for 
material kindness and passionate response 
to a generous mind that had offered itself 
to a starved one. 

He had concluded that his subtle and 
mischievous epistolatory philandering was 
not destined to reveal any dormant inclina- 
tions to response in Eris—much less any 
natural aptitude or acquired skill. And he 
was debating in his leisure moments 
whether or not such total unconsciousness 
was normal or otherwise, when out of a 
serene sky came a letter from her in reply 
to his last and cleverest experiment in re- 
actions: 


Dear Mr. ANNAN: 
Until rather lately it never occurred to me to 


analyze my feeling of friendship for you. I 
don’t know exactly how to. I have tried. It con 
fuses me. I like everything you write I didn’t 


realize | was silent concerning any phase of our 
friendship. But I had not thought of your having 
any liking for me outside of your natural kind- 
ness to me. That idea of companionship had not 
entered my head. But now that you have spoken 
of it I am venturing to reply that just being 
with you is a pleasure to -me—just to walk with 
you and remain mentally idle, | mean. I realized 
it only when you spoke of it. Friendship seems 
to be very complex You must remember that 
this is my first intelligent friendship. It quite 
overshadows all other associations. So I really do 
not know just where my feeling for you could 
fail to include all the best that is in me. I'd 
like to talk to you about it. If only you were 
here! 

Experience is what I lack. I sit and actually 
beat my head with both hands when, at moments, 
I catch a glimmer of all that I ought to be and 
ought to have experienced, and ought to know. 


[Turn to page 46] 





Dangerous Germs 
are Ever Present 


They may cause infection at 
the slightest break in the skin. 
Apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Carbolated 
Petroleum Jelly to all cuts, 
burns, scratches and abra- 
sions. It is mildly antiseptic 
and soothing. 


See that it isalways inthe med- 
icine cabinet—for emergen- 
cies. ‘‘Vaseline’’ Carbolated 
Jelly may be purchased at all 
drug and department stores— 
in tubes or glass bottles. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 
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Vaseline 


Reg.U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Every “Vaseline” product is recommended 
everywhere because of its absolute purity 
and effectiveness. 
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Danger Lurks in 
the Hidden Trap 


The hidden toilet trap, if unclean, 
is unhealthful. No brush can reach it. 


Sani-Flush does! 


Sani-Flush cleans the trap! Purifies 
it. Destroys all foul odors. 

Sani-Flush cleans the bowl. Sprin- 
kle in a little Sani-Flush. Follow direc- 
tions on the can. Flush! All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. 
The bowl shines. No scrubbing—no 
scouring—no harm to plumbing con- 
nections. Sani-Flush is alone in the 
work it does. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 





Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular slore, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 

«Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F,. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Your Doctor takes no 


O you know the extent to 
which your Doctor goes to 
prevent infection? 


Notice him at work in a surgical 
case. How he disinfects his hands, 
uses rubber gloves, and covers his 
clothes with a sterile gown. 


The surgical dressings which he uses 
must be sterile. That is why, for 
29 years, great surgeons, prominent 
physicians and leading hospitals 
have been using Bauer & Black 
sterile dressings. They trust in the 
name Bauer & Black. They run no 
risks where lives are at stake. 


Home care is of no less 
importance 


Little wounds ought never be neg- 
lected. There is danger in a tiny 
pinprick, for even one infectious 





germ may breed millions. Protect 
the wound with a Bauer & Black 
dressing—not with unsafe home- 
made bandages. 


Look into many of the modern 
homes and you find present-day 
mothers prepared for the almost 
daily accident to the child. They 
are ready to give intelligent first aid 
with Bauer & Black sterile gauze, 
sterile bandages, sterile cotton, and 
Bauer & Black Adhesive Plaster 
—to do the right thing before the 
doctor arrives. 


Your Druggist is careful 


Observe what your Druggist does 
when the street accident occurs. 
Note, by the way, what a commu- 
nity benefactor he is. In treating 
the wounded one, only sterile dress- 





Sold Everywhere by Druggists 


Bauer & Black 








chances 


ings are used. Safety does not exist 
in the use of any other kind. 


Be as careful as your Doctor 


Every home should have these 
sterile dressings ready at all times. 
The cost is small. Your druggist is 
glad to tell you the Bauer & Black 
first aid needs you should have. Do 
not wait for the accident to hap- 
pen. Be certain of safety. 


First Aid Book without charge. It 
tells you what to do. Write Bauer 
& Black, 2500 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIl., for this valu- 
able 127-page book. Address 96 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont., if 
you live in Canada. 
BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
Allied Products 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO 
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When Easter Comes 


OW is the season for 
new things to wear— 
smart apparel, dainty 
shoes. New styles in foot- 
wear, fresh as Springtime, 
greet you and invite a 
fitting wherever “Dorothy 
Dodd” shoes are sold. 
The name stamped on 
every pair is your assur- 
ance of lasting satisfaction. 


A beautifully illustrated booklet of the 
new shoe styles, with the address of 
your nearby “Dorothy Dodd” agency, 


is free on request. Write for it today 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE COMPANY 





BOSTON 20, MASS 
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fp. beautiful woman has chosen wisely. She 
enters the ‘golden age of womanhood” with 
face and figure as charmingly youthful as at twenty. 
Her hair shows no trace of the flight of time. 


Brownatone, the safe hair tint, insures restoration of 
natural shades to faded, streaked, gray or bleached 
hair. It is easily applied and guaranteed harmless. 


BROWNAIONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


Thousands of America’s best women keep their 
youth and beauty by use of this tried and trust- 
worthy preparation 


At all dealers 50c & $1 50. Trial bottle direct 10c. 
The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
271 Coppin Building 
Covington, Ky 


Canada Address: 


Windsor, Ont. 


Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo, nature's hair wash, 
At dealers or direct 50c. 
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What Is Perfect Grooming? 


No Matter How Lovely You 


May Be, 


Untidiness Will Destroy Your Effectiveness 


By Mary Marvin 


SK any woman if she believes in 
thorough cleanliness, carefully ar 
ranged hair and becoming ‘clothes 


and her reply undoubtedly will be 
“Why, of course I do!” Then ask her if 
she always takes pains to see that her dress 
hangs perfectly, that her heels are not run 
over, that the seams of her stockings are 
straight. If she replies honestly, she will 
probably say 

“As a matter of fact, I don’t have much 
time to think about these things. I see 
that I am clean and that my clothes are in 
good taste and beyond that I don’t worry 
very much.” 

There lies the difference between the in- 
differently groomed woman and the woman 
who gives every evidence of perfect 
grooming 

Perfect grooming lies in the dozen—one 
might almost say hundred—little details 
that most women consider themselves too 
busy to bother with, yet in reality these 
trifles are so important that every woman 
who desires to be attractive in appearance 
should take them into careful consideration 
When they are right few people will notice 
them. You will give an impression of 
being perfectly turned out, “bien soignée” 
as the French say. But let those details be 
wrong and even to the casual observer it 
will be apparent that something is missing 

Cast your eye critically over the cos 
tumes of the next few women you meet 

Are their complexions lovely, but is 
their hair blowing in untidy wisps? 

Are their dresses expensive, but sag 
ging in the wrong places? 

Are their hats faultless, but their gloves 
soiled ? 

Are their shoes carefully chosen to suit 
the gown and the occasion? 

Here are a few of the things to which 
you must give careful consideration 

The hair. It is not enough to have 
clean hair or even to arrange it becomingly 
Hair should be glossy, radiantly alive; never 
dull nor lusterless. There are of course a 
few very lucky women whose hair is 
naturally crisp and shining, but these are 
few indeed. Most of us can attain the 
desired end only by faithful care 

Perfect grooming does not require an 
expensive dress, but it does require that 


accessories are quite in keeping with your 
costume. If you wear beads or earrings 
be sure that they are of a color and type 
that go well with your frock. If you carry 
a colored handkerchief or wear a bright 
scarf be sure that you select colors that 
will add to the general effect rather than 
detract from it 

Be sure that your shoes are in keeping 
with your costume. Don’t wear heavy 
brogues with a silk afternoon dress, satin 
slippers with a jersey sport frock. 

Hands show very quickly whether or 
not a woman gives the proper attention to 
details. Even the woman who has house- 
work to do may have hands which have 
a well-cared-for look, if she will put cream 
or lotion on them religiously every night 
and wear a pair of old gloves to bed 
Lemons are one of the best bleaches and 
the woman who has to contend with dish- 
washing is wise to keep a lemon within 
easy reach of her kitchen sink 


EXT in order of importance to the 

general care of the hands comes the 

care of the nails. It is not necessary 
to have long, pointed, highly polished nails; 
but it is most necessary to have clean, care- 
fully shaped nails. Grubby nails, uncared- 
for cuticles, ugly and painful agnails are a 
serious reflection on any woman. They 
show her to be unwilling to spend the time 
to care for herself properly. Any hand 
which is well-cared-for may be good- 
looking. Size and shape do not matter 
nearly so much as the condition of the 
skin and finger nails 

A woman may be said to be known 
by the gloves she wears—not by their cost, 
but by their style and condition. There 
are some women who have an idea that 
they are dressed well if they wear white 
gloves—no matter how dirty these gloves 
may be. Don’t wear white gloves unless 
they are immaculate. It is far better to 
wear a sturdy pair of dogskin gloves even 
though the occasion be a party, than it is 
to wear a pair of light-colored kid gloves 
that are not clean. 

Just a word about make-up. It is not 
enough to slap on a coating of powder, 
a dash of rouge. If make-up is to be used, 
it should be studied as carefully as a new 

hair arrangement 





one’s clothes be 

in good taste and 

chosen with re- 

gard to one’s in- HE 
dividuality Al- 

ways adapt the we crudely call 
fashion to your nails that are 


particular needs, 
exaggerating or 
modifying t h e 
mode as you feel 
it necessary. When 
you have chosen 
your dress be sure 
that all the a 
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who is “bien soignée’’—that 
indefinable French term for what 

well-groomed—has 
immaculately 
for but never too highly manicured. 
Directions for manicuring will be sent 
te you if you write to The Service 
Editor, MeCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
York City. 
be sure to enclose 
addressed envelope. 


should be 
done with utmost 
skill; otherwise it 
is a failure. Be- 
tween enough 
powder on the 
nose and too 
much there is the 
difference between 
fastidious 
woman and a 
careless one It is 
such trifles that 
—== make perfection 
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BEAUTIFIER 
The Clasmic Pack 


Brings Out a Complexion Beauty 
That Is Deeper Than Skin Deep 


See the amazing results, even after one treatment. 
See your skin firm and smooth, clear and glow- 
ing, with a touch of radiant color. Every blemish 
disappears; the blackheads and other imperfec- 
tions have been destroyed because the pores 
have been so thoroughly cleansed. Enlarged 
pores are firmly closed because there is no foreign 
substance left to coarsen them; the facial contour 
is firm and young, and lines have disappeared. 


Know what BONCILLA can do for you. If you 
have tried every possible method to create a 
perfect complexion, and failed, use BONCILLA. 
Give yourself just one BONCILLA Facial Pack; 
you will know that BONCILLA can accomplish 
results impossible with any ordinary method. 


BONCILLA is not an experiment, not a gamble! 
It has revolutionized all popular ideas of com- 
plexion treatment, and has given thousands of 
men and women a new grip on beauty and youth. 


BONCILLA cannot fail! Its success has bred 
numerous imitations, but only BONCILLA, the 
original clasmic facial pack, cam accomplish 
perfect, lasting results. Every principle of its man- 
ufacture is based on a definite complexion need. 


Feel the action of BONCILLA Beautifier on 
your face. Feel it going down into the depth 
of the pores; feel it revitalizing every nerve, 
building up the drooping tissues and muscles, 
smoothing out the lines. 


Boncilla Meets a Definite Boncilla Pack o’ Beauty 





Need 

Boncilla Beautifier contains certain medicinal 
qualities that act upon the skin just as 
definitely and efficiently as famous mineral 
waters correct physical ailments. In these 
highly strenuous days your skin needs the 
rejuvenating action of Boncilla to restore its 
radiant clearness; its firm, youthful contour; 
its smooth, unlined comeliness. 


only 50c 


BONCILLA Pack o’ Beauty contains large 
tubes of Boncilla Beautifier, Boncilla Cold 
Cream, Boncilla Vanishing Cream and a 
box of Boncilla Face Powder—enough for 
three to four complete facial packs. It costs 
only 50c, and your money comes back to you 
promptly if every statement we make is not 
more than justified. 
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Eris 


[Continued from page 42] 


Education is everything! One career depends 
( it Yet. is experience necessary to education? f 
It cannot always be The prospect would seem 
terrifying And of course any such theory be- 


comes ridiculous in the last analysis 
We were discussing that question the other 
evening. Mr. Donnell, Betsy, Mr. Smull—he ar 
ived unexpectedly last Monday—and I was listen- 
not taking part in the discussion—when Mr 











Smull said that nobody was fit to play a person j 
» love unless he or she had actually been in f 
we. You know that startled me After a while f 
t scared me, too i & 
Do you think that one must have been actu 
illy in love to interpret convincingly im a play 
vhatever results of love are to be presented? 
- > I asked Betsy. She said yes. So I suppose 
< wy fc} : ™ he has been in love, because she does her part 
a “ om ~ x . r + e = “GA yn incingly. But what about me if ever I am 
[~ S > “fr ( ‘ > { y ° ° \ ~ cast for such a part? Yet, it seems to me that 
Ye ( ommon wR ¢ nse are ( I oul nw n i I ought to have enough instinct and intelligence 
to know how to be convincing.* 
= 4 If they give me such a part, I have con 
cluded to approximate by thinking of my friend- 
RB hip for you, which is the most important event 


Me ——— AE 


HEN you stop to think that cleanliness is prob- ‘ Se mene file. tt quckt i peaedsent: Gaaaae ae “The Little Nurse 
ably the greatest law of health, you naturally ’ — ; See, ee soit ota 4 
: could pla yar r ingly ) 
realize the importance ofa cle in skin. To be beauti- Because my idea of a person in love is that 
a there is only one object of supreme affection And 















ful, a skin must be healthy. Granting, then, that a pte fo om bee tee FR 
’ clean skin is usually a healthy one, it at once becomes Why can’t I build on that? 
{ important to discover the best method of keeping } Charmed, humiliated, thrilled by her NFUL burns and 
? your skin clean. Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold iq candor, the humor of her appeal went pi are quickly 
a Cream is the best skin cleanser you can buy. Use it re straight home to Annan. For here was this soothed by the generous 
y | le — k horoughly of the dav’s a girl innocently proposing to analyze and : : 
, at night to cleanse your skin thoroughly oO 1 ¢ ay S ? use her friendship for him to aid her in use of cooling i 
‘ grit. It clears out the pores and softens the skin. r her profession—the very thing that he had | ' 
Above all, it keeps the skin absolutely clean. been doing so cynically. Every word she 
ch wrote was helping him, professionally. | A NEALING CREAN 
As reonle ? Less | . . hone dave we Every line he had written in reply was en ola um 
s most people use make-up In moderation t 1ese days, evidently a source of professional inspira- | 
a clean skin is really essential. A dirty skin will not } tion to her. It was not flattering to him, Always made under this signatun_ PALL, 
take make-up well. - but it was funny. And, _ somehow, it 
oe knocked sentiment out of his letters: | b ‘ 
- Get D traR Jell’s Perfect Cold Cre sodew ty knocked out the letters, too, toward the Bandage the burn with 
yet Wagget oO amsdell's Fe ect Ok ream oC ay end of the year. plenty of Mentholatum 
and try it. You will find it an indispensable aid to b h : 
. , . A. 76. INAN’S — , i] —soon the pain stops 
your toilet. Onsale everywhere. In Tubes, 10c, 25c, | NNAN’S dreary, unpleasant and _bril- 2 ieainen Ml 
c c c Cc f = , ole . iche : s 
S and 50c. In Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. o liantly ugly novel was published in an roken - ers are 
April. There were three printings in gently and antiseptically 
FREE TRIAL—Write i a » sh the first week. Five in the second. In } led 
‘ ~ : ae af embed a hace Re I IL 2 contradistinction to “small-town stuff,” it | heale 
cleanser and complexion beautifter aggett ¢* Kams . “6 ” - el , “ 
, , was “big-town stuff’—New York of the . 
ot seen TA Bulidek Ta al , : ; : Mentholatum is $s 
Dept. 1335, D. & R Buildin wt ae middle-lower class. And it was New York. | M nt olat 8 fir t 
Stenograph and photograph could verify | aid for tired feet, bruises 
. . — = — —= ; ) —_ ~— uttered and yd 7 — | and cuts — good after 
, , — : : : determined ignoring of all beauty; the al- | . 
> . . . nd ° | Ss iia le 
’ ala we most fanatical blindness to everything ex- | shaving, too 
DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS i fal cept what is miserable, sordid and deformed | 
ih yj in humanity; the pathetic loyalty to the Mentholatum is sold everywhere 


PERFECT COLD CREAM = ee 











“The Kind That Keeps” Py ( caused a literary uproar in the reading belt, 
a Ti Lane al : and raucous applause among all Realists. The Mentholatum Co. 
2 ? The joylessness of the novel appealed Buffalo, N. Y. 
| to the bluenose. He read it and ordered his | Wichite, Kens. Bridgeborg, Ont. 


family to read it. They'd better learn as 
much as possible about the “worm that 
never dies ” 

j All crackbrains read it and approved 
| Then the Great American Ass read it 








Use 


Finally everybody read it—everybody THE NEW McCALL PATTERN 
from uplifter to shoplifter. And it became es i ‘ 
a best-seller. it’s printed” 











ROM the Pacific coast Betsy Blythe 

wrote Annan. She had read the novel 

That, ostensibly, was her theme. She 
applauded his fame, expressed herself as 
proud to be numbered among the friends 
of such a celebrity. Then there was some 
gossip about herself, the company, inquiry Se Sotastinatien te eel 
as. to how he had liked the pictures which d 
she assumed he had seen in the east Then 
there was a paragraph: 





What are you doing to our Eris, Barry? I 


Sent postpaid, money re 








uppose it's what you did to me, to Rosalind, to funded if not satisfactory, for $2.75. 
every fresh and attractive face which possessed New Spring Catalogue 
ears to listen to your golden vocabulary. Still, 1 wpon request; illustrating our (2 
seal » he on a : her aniy 4 distinetivearticles of baby 
don t see how you had times you saw her only = lnodnes aad eaamen a 
that one afternoon in the projection-room, she fiend made by French 
tells me needieworkers, De Lis baby wear is of 
Ine : , 1 ie . . 7 . Tweet — are very low. Satisfaction always paver An 

I honestly think she ts the most intelligent rice is, Dept. Mo-4, New Orleans. 
gir) T ever knew She not only looks but she 
et She learns like lightning The odd thing 
about her is the decided quality in her. Her mind 
s the mind of a _ gentlewoman As for the 
externals—trick of voice and speech and bearing, 
it arcely seems as though she acquired them. j 
Rather they seem to have been latent in her 

‘ : i 

und have merely developed | Wi ( ©) 

Alas. Barry, she worries me. T like her, admire 
her, but—it seems ignoble in me—I can't stand | 


the competition We can't go on together. She's 


too pretty and too clever. It seems impossible Us a ban A hie al than 


to bury her under any part, no matter how rotten. 
J don’t want to bury her; but if we go on play- 


ing together she'll bury me It's right that we 
hould part, professionally It’s only fait to both ? 29 
ot us That darned Albert Smull is responsible. 5 (AU ] 
He been out here three times When it comes ed 5 
to casting the company, outside of myself, what 7 


he wants is done And he's mad about Eris The 9 
ast time he came out here, his partner, Leopold | i= A T O N S 
Shill. ' him 3 by } 


came with Between them they do 


two-thirds of our financing. Well, while they were, : 
is always, perfectly friendly to me, their interest | 
was in Eris How am I to make it plain to 


— as 





them that Eris and 7 ought not to be in the 

ame company? I could explain it to her and N 
e'd understand. But “Albert Smull and Leo Shill L ] N E 
mene misunderstand, utterly, and put me down 


1s a jealous cat. , f ’ wn fs smart 


Good-by, you philandering but lovable egoist. 


y T like your rotten novel—not spontaneously, but 
Ne esigne ‘ because if one only could like that sort of sob- 


stuff it’s the stuffiest, sobby-est story I ever 

























nivelled over Betsy. » 
7 P.S. Your dowdy, disagreeable aunt, Mrs. : ~\ 
?s ecla tl or Ou Magnelius Grandcourt, is in Pasadena for her me 
health—-maybe her temper, too—and she was | 
j nasty to me because I'm in pictures. The funny 
* _ part of it is that she’s taken a majestic shine |, | 
te Bt gone Have you seen the new RSG Glasticside.? to oe — stopping with the Pelham-Cliffords 
DCC at their handsome place near Pasadena, and the 
oy 8 en ? ; Pelham-Cliffords are live ones and they let us Coline De Laney will answer all ques- 4 
shoot some scenes on their place. She continually tions relaling correct octal 
| asks the P-Cliffords to ask Eris over. Eris goes lo _ 
| occasionally. I asked her pointblank why that C Address her in care 
peevish old party was so amiable to her, and she EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
(Turn to page 47] 225 Fifth Avenue New York 
_ — = 
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In thousands of cases the only 
difference between beautiful 
hair and ordinary hair is 


Canthrox 


For the use of Canthrox means 
bringing out the natural beauty 
and fluffiness of the hair to best 
advantage. Canthrox, the dain- 
tily perfumed scalp-stimulating 
hair cleanser, has been the favor- 
ite for years. It immediately 
removes from the hair all dirt 
and excess oil, and in addition 
to its cleaning properties isknown 
to have a beneficial effect upon 
both hair and scalp. Removes 
dandruff quickly and effectively. 


At All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per 
shampoo. No good hair wash 
costs less and none is more easily 
used. Just dissolve a teaspoon- 
ful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water, thus making enough 
shampoo liquid to saturate your 
hair. Then rinse, and you have 
an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the 
most pleasant, the most simple 
and in all ways the most effec- 
tive hair wash, we will gladly 
send one perfect shampoo free to 
any address upon receipt of two 
cents to cover postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
214 W. Kinzie St. Dept. 250 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In. She LATTLE ‘PINK & WHITE: BOXES 


HE years rest lightly upon the 

woman who uses Armand. This 
wonderful cold cream powder 
keeps you looking your best, at 
all times. It is soft and finely 
textured. It blends naturally into 
the skin, protecting it from dust 
and dirt 


If you haven’t yet known the 
joy that Armand can bring you, 
send for the Armand Week-end 
Package. It is 25c and contains 
not only a generous box of cold 
cream powder, but two other de- 
lightful powders, a little box of 
rouge with puff included, enough 
cold cream and vanishing cream 
for several days, a can of Armand 
talcum and a cake of fragrant 
soap. It contains also the Armand 
“Creed of Beauty’’—a little book 
that you will enjoy and appre- 
ciate. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 








AT LAST! Freedom from offensive per- 
* spiration. Save your gowns, 


sEN= 


COLORLESS 
Remedies Excessive Perspiration. 
Destegrp odors _harmiessly. 
ARANTEED! 
Does Not Itch. 50e—By Mail 60c 


Originator of ZIP 
Dept. A190, 562 Fifin Ave., New York 


_ Ad all good stores 
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Eris 
[Continued from page 46] 


blushed in that engagingly confused way and said 
that your aunt knew her grandmother 

Apparently there was quality in the forebears 
of Eris, or that dumpy old snob wouldn’t have 
made any fuss over the great-grandchild of some- 
body who died years and years ago. 


Annan was in a way of being rather 
pleased with himself. 


ARLY in June, Rosalind Shore cele- 
FE brated the 365th performance of her 

musical comedy. She got Annan on 
the telephone just as he was leaving his 
house to dine wherever fancy suggested. 

“Harry Sneyd is giving a supper dance 
for me,” she explained, and he wants a 
bunch of names that will look well in to- 
morruw’s papers. Do you mind coming, 
Barry? Or have you become too darned 
great to let the public suspect that you 
know how to frivol ?” 

“Pity your mother didn’t spank the 
sarcasm out of you while she was getting 
busy,” he retorted. “Where is the frivol- 
ling and what time?” 

“You nice boy! It’s after the show in 
the directors’ suite at The Looking Glass. 
Harry's a director there, also. Mr. Shill 
let him have the suite. Thank you so 
much, Barry; I do want all the celebrities 
I can get, and our publicity department 
will be grateful to you.” 


HE LOOKING GLASS was dark and 
fy all doors closed, but there were 

many cars in waiting and a group 
of gossiping chauffeurs around the private 
entrance, where a gilded lamp burned. 

Through this entrance he sauntered; a 
lift shot him upward 

Near the door a girl—one of a group— 
turned as he strolled up. 

“Barry!” she exclaimed, and saluted 
him in Rialto fashion, with both arms on 
his shoulders and a typical district kiss. 

“You're a darling to come. Here’s 
Betsy, by the way 

“Why, Betsy!” he said, taking her out- 
stretched hands, “when did you arrive from 
the Coast ?” 

“Yesterday, my dear, and never was } 
so glad to see this wretched old town. To 
hear Californians talk you'd think you 
were buying a ticket to the Coast of Para- 
dise. But I notice the Californians re 
main here—” She took him by both arms: 
“The same boy. You don’t look great. 
Do you feel very great, dear?” 

He shook hands with Harry Sneyd, 
bowed to Wally Crawford, encountered 
the mischievous gaze of Nancy Cassell, and 
paid his respects to her with gay cordial- 
ity. There were other people, but the flow 
to and fro between supper and dance cut 
them off. He noticed Leopold Shill, very 
shiny, and exchanged a perfectly polite 
salute with him. 

It came into Annan’s mind that Eris 
also must have returned from the Coast; 
and he turned and made the inquiry of 
Rosalind. 

“Why, ves, sHe’s here somewhere.” 

“Where ?” 

“Probably where the men are thickest,” 
drawled Rosalind 

A girl he knew came drifting out of 
the throng—one of his many and mean- 
ingless affinities. They always were glad 
to see him after the storm and stress of 
the verbal love affair. So she drifted away 
in his arms—one of the recent steps, picked 
up by him without effort, and they danced 
the thing out 

He had handed his latest partner over 
to Frank Donnell, and had swung on his 
heel to avoid a large group of people. And 
at that moment he saw Eris. The sheer 
beauty of the girl startled him, and it was 
an appreciable moment before he realized 
that her gray eyes were encountering his 
Annan seldom reddened. He did now. He 
was not certain, either, but that she was 
administering a cut direct, because there 
was no recognition in the grey eyes, no 
smile. He hesitated to invite the full snub 
he deserved. Then he saw her silently 
disengage herself from the group about her 
and start directly toward him, That gal- 
vanized him into action. He caught the 
hand she extended in both of his. 

“Can’t we find some quiet place—” 
she said unsteadily. 

He drew her arm through his, and they 
made their way in silence across the floor 
toward a vista of offices now banked with 
palms and flowers and invaded by the few 
who courted seclusion and each other. A 
girl and a man gave them an unfriendly 
look as they entered the last of the offices, 
and presently took themselves off 

Eris glanced absently at the chairs they 
had vacated, then released her arm, turned 
and walked slowly to the embrasure of 
the window. 

After a while: “I couldn’t control my 
voice,” she said. “I am so happy to see 
you.” For the first time in his life, per- 
haps, speech stuck in his glib throat. 

She said: “I wondered if you were going 
to be here. Are you quite well?” 

“And you, Eris?” 

[Turn to page 85] 


















This is your last Opportunity 
to secure the saving this Big Spring © 
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To: Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Dept. 96-H 


Chicago, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 


Portland, Ore., St. Paul 


e Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 


Ward’s complete 1923 Spring Catalogue. 


(Mail this coupon to the 
house nearest you.) 





Catalogue will bring into your home 


Every woman will fi 
means of saving money. 


nd this book her best 


Every woman will find it a real pleasure—in 
seeing the best New York Fashions for every 


member of her family. 


Every thrifty housewife will enjoy turning its pages 


and finding everything new, 


everything needed in the 


home—bargain after bargain, price after price—dollars 
less than she thought she would have to pay. 


Millions of women this Spring will find themselves 
able to buy many things they expected to do without— 
because of the low prices of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


You, too, may as well take advantage of this saving. 
But this is our last advertisement in this magazine offer- 
ing this Spring Book, our last announcement to you. Don’t 


you, at least, miss the saving 
as well be yours. 


and the pleasure that may 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 


and the 


For The Woman: 
Everything a woman buys, for 
herself and her children. Every- 
thing to wear, or use, at Ward’s 
prices that always mean a saving. 

For The Home: Every- 
thing for practical use or for dec- 
oration, from furniture, carpets 
and kitchen cabinets to curtains, 
lamps, clocks—everything that 
goes to make the home modern 
and complete—and a saving on 
everything. 

Your copy of this book is Free. 
You only need return the coupon. 


Family 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


Our new system of filling orders is 
now six months old. Six months’ suc- 
cessful operation enables us to say— 
Your Order will be shipped promptly; 
certainly in less than 48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most orders are 
now being shipped the same day they 
are received. 

With the lowest market prices, goods 
always of Ward Quality, and the most 
prompt and accurate service,it is true 
indeed that: ‘‘Montgomery Ward & 
Co., the Oldest Mail Order House is 
Today the Most Progressive.”’ 











Montgomery Ward & © 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


CHICAGO, FORT WORTH, KANSAS CITY, PORTLAND, ORE., ST. PAUL 
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His chance 


for life 


**Bunns” Lincoln, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Lincoln, Oglala, So. Dakota, 
owes his life to Eagle Brand, his 
mother says. 

Bunns lives on an Indian Reservation 
among the little descendants of the 
famous Sitting Bull. The Indian 
mothers ‘‘marveled at such a baby as 
mine’”’ says Mrs. Lincoln. ‘They 
came to me for advice, and I always 
recommended Eagle Brand and 
pointed to my own baby as proof.’’ 





TheCauses of Crying 


~Meunen’s Prevents Them 


Your baby undergoes tortures that 


few adults experience Only when a 
the suffering is intense does baby begin P22-S 
tocry. Continued crying will exhaust 


the nervous energy of the healthiest 
babies. 

Science now knows that most of 
baby’s troubles can be traced directly to 
the skin. Singly and together, three ' 
deadly enemies seek to harm the deli- H b f f M: k | B k 
cate texture of your baby’s skin. a l S O a > anc Tea The best evidence 

For half a century the Mennen lab- 


oratories have studied infant skin condi- Good Habits Are Acquired as Easily as Bad in the world 












































tions. Cooperating with leading doctors, . ; m 
g g bes 74a d : — 
nurses and skin specialists they have Ones. W hic h Shall Your Child Have: 
sought out the three arch foes of baby’s HE record of Eagle Brand as an 
skin, and perfected three defenses By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. infant food has never been 
against them equalled by any other, or even by all 
ALL MOISTURES— perspiration, other infant foods put together. 
or urine, or d rops. ot water that escape HI RI = 8 arOng natu il ter de me - : en Beave on a al ——— ~_ “ | veak a 
den towel sre hishiy ‘irritating to the children toward the repetition of an ened initiative The chi d should be Each year thousands of new babies 
re . ars 5 a en. act. Frequent repetition of the act permitted to improvise his own play. begin life on it 
sensitive skin Mennen Borated Tal- establishes a habit. Some of these The infant or young child that requires ™ ; 
cum is therefore made by a process that habits are of much benefit, others are ce to be constantly in arms will have a tired Tens of thousands of adults owe their 
causes each tiny particle to be highly cidedly detrimental to the child’s welfare attendant and will develop into a tixed and sarily viewer ed tt 
, } a lik pon Milli —- f In earliest infancy the baby learns that _ irritable child. Turn the baby loose in his Carly Vigor Co It. 
IbDsorove_l IKE a sponge. | ons oO a se : : 4 
: a when he cries he will be taken up and _ pen or in any secure place, give him toys, . 
es y ores oy, -tEagle Br > standard baby 
these little white sponges remove fondled; so he soon demands to be taken let him amuse himself and he will do it if ABO ny ste ey age ~~ h 
dangerous moisture from the skin. up and fondled; a habit—and not a good he has not become habited to constant food, the food t lat as meant health 
The FRICTION of clothing and one—is established. Time and again I have association with adults to three generations of Americans. 
blanket ho os wah. amine if the been told that the baby has colic or is One of the many bad habits of very F ; 
lankets, the ¢ Ons an paisey. & . hungry because he cries and cries vigorously early life is that of sucking something Nurse your baby, ot course, if you can. 
skin folds, is another danger. So Men- When taken up and talked to, his supposed it may be the thumb of either hand or If bottle feeding is necessary, Eagle 
nen Borated Talcum guards the skin hunger or apparent pain ceases at once; perhaps the first two fingers of either hand. Brand is the food you can use safely 
with a smooth gossamer hlm, an extra he looks into the eyes of the mother or Babies of this sort usually have fingers or y 7 i 
: esc ; se é S S »*laced agi the crit t Ss hi *y are particularly . ’ : 
layer of protection against harmful nurse and smile Placed a ain in the crib humb to which they are _ particularly Eagle Brand is pure,whole, cow’s milk. 
and the lights turned out, he cries as vigor partial. Perhaps some misguided individual It is “ dified” Te je fess 
friction. ously as before and we have the so-called has presented him with a “pacifier” or a Cis not modified’. it is just pure 
A baby’s skin is almost helpless to “spoiled” baby more careless individual has pushed a cork milk—the natural food for the young 
resist INFECTIONS So Mennen By taking advantage of the ready ac or plug of absorbent cotton into the end —combined with cane sugar. It is 
: alates ire > Ss f he its 2 é h ot ¢ li - i Se ‘ingers, s 
Borated Talcum contains a wonderful quirements of habits we may do mu derelict rubber nipple. Fingers, thumbs absolutely clean—of continuous uni- 
‘ toward making the baby strong and and improvised or manufactured devices d ly di ble 
combination ot mildly antiseptic, sooth- vigorous. For instance, he may become’ are never clean and the child is not in formity—and extremely digestible. 
ingly protective ingredients. habituated to taking food at the right frequently made ill by their use. . e , 
é a a tila: inertial fen <a toh denied toad The testimony of thousands of 
When baby cries apply Mennen interva that he will r eman : , 
"> "T’..1. ’ } / at other times. If he becomes habituated HE penalty paid by those with the mothers, the recommendations ot 
Borated Talcum generously to all parts ; heronate nt king habi 9 ome yee . ; . 
h allen |b ly The I to sleeping at certain intervals, it wi Ke sucking habit 1s thic ened, Doggy lps. thousands of doctors, the gratitude ot 
ot the chubby body. hen you wil impossible to keep him awake at the sleep Persistent sucking produces also a thousands of children now grown to 
see how this unique baby powder com- ing hour. Through the use of a gluten projection of the upper incisor teeth and | d h indi bl : ‘ 
a ° — > > > Tle 
bats the insidious skin enemies, bring- suppository at a certain time each day for the upper jaw develops a sharp angulation, mannhoo these are in isputable evi 
ine comfort and relief to baby’s tor a week or two, the habit of a bowel evacua that is to say, an acquired deformity with dence of the value of Eagle Brand. 
( b } < - . . ° ens oe 
= , ie tion at a definite time may be established faulty position of the teeth not only of the a ; ’ 
tured flesh a great convenience in nursery management first but of the second set as well. When You ll be interested in the new book 
— ¢ Food, sleep, airing and bathing of the the child is eight or ten years of age the “Baby’s Welfare” just issued by the 
HE Mennen Company infant should all be carried out at the ervices of an orthodentist are required to B : : 
nit . . : a: ee * aby Welfare Department. The edi- 
Newark. MJ. U.S.A. ame time each day; as a result of a_ straighten the teeth, remold the jaw in y li ad f f ed 
Mennen ¢ any, Limit regular life there will be a normal, healthy order to correct the malocclusion and give tion is limited and it is free, so write 
Montreal, Q baby of good habits the child a presentable appearance—a very for your copy today. It is authorita- 
1 Beile's t B If the infant is managed without an expensive and tedious procedure 46 tive and scientific—a useful guide for 
A ritative, pomsnaneny reg sg Range my Saget” oa me. ne a = —_ aceseai® and young mothers. 
g , s 3 al ; er-nipple sucking habit is accomplished 

! A . ° 

: tendance because bad habits have been by withdrawing these articles and destroy- 

Wr ’ S : , oS : r x y 
acquired through faulty management. The ing them at once. I grant that it is much THE BORDEN COMPANY 
troublesome baby is usually a badly easier to advise this than to accomplish it 174 Borden Building New York 
managed baby The child who has the sucking habit well 

If right habits are made early in in established will experience several fretful 

fancy it is easy to carry on the same days and perhaps sleepless nights. He re ’ 
methods during the runabout period when bels vigorously and often wins out because 
Si ae regularity in all the important = small of the noise he makes at hours when quiet 
i features of the child’s existence count for is desired by other members of the 

_ much as concerns his health and happiness household 
> wy: Bad habits are as easily acquired as For the finger and thumb sucker the EAC | E BRAND 4 
. good ones and all bad habits are use of tincture of aloes or a solution of J 

-~< detrimental to the child’s health, regardless quinine may be applied to fingers or 

of his age thumbs and help much; but a confirmed CONDENSED MILK 
i . An important habit to establish early is thumb or finger sucker will scorn every 
a” that of self-entertainment. This should be bitter substance that one may apply and 
; continued through maintain the de 

—, out childhood as votion to the 

-_ it has bearing on thumb or finger 
the development LL the future health of Baby For such patients 
of initiative in Who Is Coming To You, may de- the “Hand-I-Hold 

- later life. The in pend on the care you take of your- Mitts.” a device 
, fant who becomes self in the months before his arrival, made of aluminum 
THE MENNEN \ SY habited to con MeCall's booklet, The Friendly Mother, ink for: 
_— = saad ntentain will give you full instructions. It has . nh per oe 2 un 
\ve., Newark, N ots enterté been approved by Franklin A. Dor- for ventiation Hc theie 11 reveal 
7 a x Ww n 
ment when awake man, M. DD, Send to The Service purposes, are eamnttRated fio 
" ' I demands the same Editor for it, care of MeCall’s Mag- placed over the “Patuze, Pition, each Jabe 
attention as the azine, 236 West 37th Street, New York hands and held in . orto 
Nar months pass. This City. Price, ten cents. position by a cuff- ™ at 7 
- nesses aeaneemneeall 
means overmuch and-tape  appli- © BORDEN COMPANY 
Addee idult association, . ance. NEW York, u. S. © 
| 
3 wt | Saewee ae : wil 
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ETTER than fresh 
—cooked and ready 

to serve. 
DEL MonTESpinach | 
| —that delightful green 
vegetable — puts new 
variety into daily menus 
—and supplies all those 


| 
— P | 
The Story of the Bible 

[Continued from page 13) 

| Jordan, and soon they were back among 
their own people and telling their general 
of their experiences 

When Joshua heard that the people of 
Jericho were in a state of fear and panic, 
| he decided to make his attack as soon as 
| he could move his men across the river 

This proved unexpectedly easy. For when 

the priests, who as usual carried the Ark 

at the head of the troops, had reached the 

banks of the Jordan, the waters ceased to 


. 1 1 | flow. The priests and their holy burden 
‘ mineral salts so essen | then took up a position in the middle of 
. . the river-bed and there they stood until 
tial after a winter of all the soldiers had safely reached the other 
° side. A few minutes later, the waters of 
heavier foods. the flood had returned and everything was 
, | as it had been before. At last the Jews 
For your health s sake were back in the land that had been the 

. home of their ancestors. 
and your own enjoy’ After a short march, the army came to 
mentservespinach more a halt near the village of Gilgal. It was 

4 the day of Passover 

often. You can buy this Much had happened in those thirty 


years since first they had kept the holy 
feast amidst the sandy wastes of the great 
desert of Sinai. There was cause for 
gratitude and thanksgiving. But much re- 
mained to be done. Beyond those pleasant 
fields where the soldiers enjoyed their holi- 
day, lay Jericho. To capture such a town 


succulent green at its 
best—free from all grit— 
if you just ask your 
grocer for 


Del Monte 








without a prolonged siege seemed well- 
night impossible. 
Joshua, the ever-careful, knew that he 


could not rely upon his own strength. He 
prayed. He asked Jehovah to help him 
And Jehovah sent an angel, who told the 


Mother Knows! 





Jewish general what to do. Thereafter, 3 ite 
every morning for six days in succession, th ? ith » 
CAN NED army of the invaders marched slowly pee fi Mother knows that Baby’s happy day starts with the iS) 
solemnly around the walls of Jericho. Y morning bath, from which the little one emerges pink } 


At the head of the procession went seven 
priests. High upon their shoulders they 
carried the Ark and all the while they blew 
upon trumpets made out of the curved 
horns of the ram. On the seventh day, | 
they walked around the town seven times 

Suddenly they all stopped. The priests | 
blew their trumpets, and all the soldiers 
shouted words in praise of their God. 


{ 


and sweet and all aglow! 


= 
SS 


st 
2 
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But that is not all—-Mother knows, too, the important part 
mild, pure, snow white floating bath soap plays in the bath’s 
success. In Larkin Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap, she has 


| wl found the soap that three generations of mothers prefer. 
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CFCS 








Grocers 








How to meet 
a domestic emergency 


and the Mediterranean Sea was at their Maid o’ the Mist Soap like all Larkin Products, possesses a high Xe 
Perhaps you are preparing a simple lunch— anetcy. sain ality in marked contrast to the low factory-to-family prices. Little | 
and an une xpecte d guest arrives! You can But alas! All was not well within the q iy - J r | 


make the meal quite festive if you serve hot 
STEERO bouillon. This will take only a 
moment. Drop a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup, add boiling water, and you are 
all ready. 


STEERO 
BOUILLON CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon is an appe- 
tizing drink at any and all times. 


} STEERO bouillon cubes add 
4 greatly to the flavoring of many other 
Kx ~\ dishes. Send 10 cents for samples, 

%, and sixty-four-page cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
273 William St., New York 
















Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 
**4 Cube Makes 

a Cup”’ 


“Simply Add 
Boiling Water*’ 








77 Get Our Price 
J on this Beau- 
/ tiful Combina- 
tion Coal and 
Gas Range. 


Direct to you from 
manufacturers — at 
wholesale factory-to-you 
price. A delight in any 
kitchen. Luxuriously fin- 


A} e Fr 4 or blue porcelain 
Ste eats 





et satcdalivervausuatert. 
MAZOO STOVE Co. 


KALA\ 
S* 4198 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, 
A Kalamazeo 


+ Direct to You 





Ora full meal 


KINNER'S 


—— Spaghdltin 








At that moment, Jehovah fulfilled His 
promise. The walls of Jericho crumbled 
down like snow melting before the first 
hot sun of the spring. The mighty city 
was at the mercy of the Jews. 

They killed all the inhabitants, the men 
and the women and the children, and the 
cows and the sheep and the dogs and every- 
thing that drew the breath of life, with the 
exception of Rahab and her friends. Then 
they took possession of the ruins and pre- 
pared for the next campaign, for now it 
seemed that all the land between themselves 


camp of Joshua. The expedition which 
had begun so well was suddenly threatened 
with defeat. 

Just before the attack, Joshua had given 
a few final instructions. He positively for- 
bade the soldiers to take or keep any loot. 
Everything must be surrendered to the 
tabernacle. Most of the men had obeyed 
these orders, but one private, by the name 
of Achan, who belonged to the tribe of 
Judah, stole a few hundred pieces of siver 
and gold and a few bits of clothing and 
hid them underneath the floor of his tent. 

Of course, Joshua could not possibly 
know this, and he continued his westward 
march, fully expecting that Jehovah would 
continue to give him the victory. But al- 
though the people of Ai were much fright- 
ened by the horrible things which had just 
happened to their neighbors of Jericho, they 
did not surrender. And as soon as the 
Jews attacked, they made a sally, and they 
broke through the ranks of the invaders 
and forced them to retreat in great disorder 
and with a severe loss of men. 

Then it became clear to Joshua that 
someone had been unfaithful. He called 
together all the survivors of the rout and 
told them what he suspected. He asked the 
guilty man to confess, that the others might 
be saved. Achan, however, hoped to lie 
himself out of his trouble and he did not 
step forward as he should have done. 

After a while, when no one seemed will- 
ing to take the blame upon himself, Joshua 
decided to detect the thief by means of 
casting lots. The lot pointed to Achan as 
the thief. He was forced to tell where 
he had hidden the stolen goods. The gold 
and silver and the clothes were found and 
were thrown into the fire. When this had 
been done, the soldiers turned upon Achan 
and killed him. 

For a long time afterward, a small pile 
of stones in the valley of Achor reminded 
the passerby of the fate of the first Jewish 
soldier who had dared to disobey the laws 
of Jehovah. 

Joshua withdrew his troops and then 
made his plans for a new assault upon the 
defiant city. He divided his army into two 
parts. During the night, thirty thousand 
men hid themselves in the hills of Bethel, 
just outside of Ai. Later on, five thousand 
more were added to their number. 

[Continued in the May McCatu’s] 





American homes. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Soap of a Million Homes 


Maid’ o’ the Mist Bath Soap has an honored place in a million 
Ideal for general toilet use, as well as the bath, 
it has won a welcome for its purity, pleasant odor and white velvety 
lather. The soap that is good enough FOR BABY, is a good ~——? 
for the whole family to use. 


wonder that the thinking American housewife welcomes the opportu- 
nity to know more about the popular Larkin Plan. 


Let us send you a Larkin Catalog 


Just ask for our beautiful new Spring Catalog No. 26. A postal card 
Once you know how the Larkin Plan opens the way to* 
better living and cosier homes, you will desire a neighborly Larkin 


brings it. 


Secretary to serve you. 
Litrkttt Co tac. 


Established, 1875 
A National Institution 
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/ Health and 
Happiness 








Realize the vital importance of minerals in the 
foods you supply your children if you would 
have them grow into strong, robust manhood 
and womanhood. Foods robbed of their life- 


sustaining elements do not function when taken j 
into the body. : 
{ § 

i 


Kellogg’s whole-wheat KRUMBLES contain 
every atom of whole wheat— including the neces- 
sary body-building, blood-making food iron, 
food lime, phosphorus and potassium. Protect 
your loved ones against sickness by serving 
Kellogg’s KRUMBLES at least once each day— 
food that you know will fortify them! 


KRUMBLES are delicious and have the full, 
wonderful flavor of whole wheat for the first 
time in food history! They're all ready to serve 


and tempting to the most fastidious appetite. ° 
Aileen YOu Children’s Report 


gd WHOLE WHEAT—ready to eat! Does the Health Examination at School 


4 ith Reveal Them as Anemic and Underweight? 


By E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 
ITH health examinations and Long ago farmers learned that pigs fed on 
ini f : together with 
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dental clinics now a past of the corn and other cereal grains, 
‘ oe regular school routine, a brilliant the by-products of the milling industry, 
The only whole-wheat food with a delicious flavor / search-light has been thrown on did not grow well and were unhealthy. 
Bee the eating habits of the American people. Experiments in the laboratory have shown 
For where there are children with flat that a diet of cereal grains, meats, potatoes | 
| 





chests, bow legs, bad teeth—weak, anemic and sugar, fails utterly to maintain satis- 
children prone to catch colds—there is con- factory growth or health in young animals 
clusive evidence that the homes from which of any kind. Green, leafy vegetables and 
they come are not providing the proper milk there must be if the young bodies are 
conditions for sturdy development. Judg to grow straight and strong and supple. 
ing from the number of poorly developed Visit a grocery store in any village or 
children in America today, it would seem city, look over the shelves and note the 
that many parents believe it makes little kinds of foods displayed there. 

difference what their children eat as long 


as the food tastes good and gives a feeling Y far the greater number of food- | 
of fulness. stuffs which the grocer keeps are of | 
How many men give more thought to a nature to make them easy to keep 


their automobiles than to the reasons why well until they are sold, even though this 
their children are reported underweight at may require a considerable time. Some- 
school? How many mothers take their thing has been done to them to prevent 
children to the dentist or doctor without — their spoiling. Some are canned, others are 
| any feeling of guilt that they themselves milled and refined by expensive methods. 
are responsible in large measure for the The important thing is to select our 
physical inferiority and poor health of diet so as to put with the refined and the 
these children? How many farmers pride preserved foods, special foods which will 
themselves on the appearance, endurance make them complete. Milk and _ its 
and productiveness of their live stock, yet products, and vegetables of which the leaves 











are not ashamed of pale, tired-looking chil- are eaten, will do this. That is why they 
TRADE MARK dren who suffer constantly from colds and are called the “protective foods.” . 
MADE INUSA, | have several decayed teeth ? The greatest factor in causing the diet 
: The attitude of the average parent of the average American to be inadequate | 
| toward his or her children’s physical wel- is poor choice of foods. It is not un- 
| fare is well illustrated by the thin, under- common for a child to go into a grocer’s 


who stood = store and say: “Gimme a can of baked 


é sized boy at a_stock-show, 
/ gazing at the hog which had been awarded _ beans and a pound of these cookies,” point- 
Better Baking! first prize. To a man who stopped to ad- ing to thickly frosted cookies costing 
i i i 7: “This is -fiv irty cents a pound. If 


mire the animal, he said proudly: twenty-five or thirty 





my father’s prize hog. Isn’t he a beauty?” we followed this child home we should see_ | 

“Wear- Ever” Aluminum Baking Utensils The man agreed that he was. But he _ the beans heated and some coffee prepared, | 
looked attentively at the boy and then and the family would sit down to these 

make it possible for you to get best results asked: “What did your father feed his and the cookies as the evening meal. 
blue ribbon hog?” “He gave him milk and Another representative purchase fre- 
from your baking skill. corn and kept him in a clover pasture. quently made for the evening meal, the 
You have to give them lots of milk or they _ principal one of the day, may be a can 
+4 99 won't be prize winners.” of jam, two pounds of crackers, a can of 
ear= ver “How much milk do you drink?” corn or peas, or a package of macaroni or 
“Hardly any. We sell cream and feed spaghetti and a can of tomatoes. These 

° . . the skim milk to the hogs, and when we menus may seem satisfactory to those who 
Aluminum Baking Utensils want to fit one for the show ring we feed sit down at the family: table, but they are 
it whole milk.” not so constituted as to promote health. 
° . “You'd have a lot more muscle on your’ This is one of the very important reasons 
are made of hard, thick sheet aluminum and arm, my boy,” was the response, “if you why we have many underweight children 
fed less of the in our public 
therefore take the heat evenly throughout. | milk ‘to. the pix che ie ane 
It is this even heat conduction that insures and drank more : | . foods, milk and 
of it yourself R, McCOLLUM’S new teaching of leafy vegetables 
better baking. Better talk to diet for old and young, ix not a should be added 
fat . about long list of Don'ts. He announces Th t of 
Look for the “Wear-Ever” trade mark on — three Do's and then says—“Eat what mouey eipeided 
the bottom of each utensil. Every farmer yeudheuiay” Sunt ter hiatunteetitie on food in the 
‘ knows that pigs, Menus for Two Weeks, and Internal average home is 
— and — Bathing, to The Service Editor, sufficient, gh 
: : P ° | will not grow we MeCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th generous, but the 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. ae oe Stwest, New ook fly. . Mniives average woman | 

New Kensington, Pa. the right kind of stamped, self-addressed envelope. displays little | 

| 











food. The same is knowledge of 
in Canada: Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto true for children. = en - nutrition values. | 
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“They licked 
the platter 
clean” 


JACK SPRATT and his 
wife would lick the bowl 
clean, too—provided, of 
course, that it was filled 
with Minute Tapioca 
Cream. 


Cool, smooth, substan- 
tial—Minute Tapioca 
Cream is liked by all 
ages in the family. 


You can serve it several 
times a week pfepared 
in ways that take away 
all hint of repetition. 


Make it with fresh or 
canned fruits, chocolate, 
cocoanut, or any other 
way your family would 
prefer. 





It requires 
no soaking 


Any one can make 
Minute Tapioca 
Cream. The process is 
very simple: Minute 
Tapioca requires no 
soaking ; it cooks thor- 
oughly in fifteen min- 
utes. 

You can buy Minute 
Tapioca at almost 
every grocery store. 
Order a package today 
The genuine is the red 
box with the blue band 
and the Minute Man. 


New Cook Book 
The new edition of 
ethe Minute Tapioca 
Cook Book, which is 
now ready for distribu- 
tion, gives more than 
a score of ways to use 
this nourishing food. 
It will be sent free 
upon request. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
104 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 











Nameless River 


[Continued from page 30] 


he waited till the cooler breath of the 
night warned him of coming day he saw 
nothing more. 

He spent half the next day at Cordova, 
listening, but though several cattlemen 
came in, there was nothing said of a loss. 

But the next day old man Conlan came 
in. He threw his ragged hat on McKane’s 
floor and jumped on it 

“Two more!” he bellowed with a break 
of tears in his old voice. “By—! Ef this 
ain't th’ limit! I only had sixteen left an’ 
the two best out th’ lot come up missin’ 
this mornin’! Ain’t no trail agin. They’s 
tracks all over, sure; but th’ other stock is 
on the slope, an’ this time there just ain’t 
nothin’ !” 

Price Selwood entered in time to hear 
the last of the old man’s tirade, to catch 
the drift of what had happened, and his 
eyes glowed for a second. He laid a hand 
on Conlan’s arm, “Jake,” he said, “hold in 
a little longer.” 

“Hold Hell!” said the other shaking off 
the hand. “I'll be ready for the county 
house in Bement in another three months!” 

“T don’t think so, Jake,” said the sheriff 
quietly, “tell me, were those two steers 
branded ?” 

“Course. Plain as day. JC on right 
hip, swaller-fork in left ear. One was roan 
an’ tother a bay-spot.” Selwood turned 
without a word, left the store, mounted and 
rode away. 

Sheriff Selwood rode straight up to Sky 
Line Ranch. It was far afternoon when he 
pulled rein at Kate Cathrew’s corral gate 
and called for her. She came, frowning 
and inhospitable. 

“What do you want of me?” she asked 
coldly. 

“Nothing,” said Selwood, “except to tell 
you I’m going to take a look around your 
place.” 

“Look and be damned!” she flared. 
“What do you think you'll find?” 

“Well,” he drawled, smiling, “I might 
find a couple of steers branded with JC 
on the right hip.” 

For one fraction of a second the black 
eyes burning somberly on his flickered, lost 
their direct steadiness. Selwood laughed, 
though he was alert in every nerve, and his 
right hanc was on his thigh near to the 
butt of his gun. Caldwell and several 
other riders stood close, their eyes on him 
He thought of John Allison, found dead 
at the foot of Rainbow Cliff. 

“What's the matter, Kate?” he asked 
pointedly. “Suffering from nerves? Didn’t 
think you had any.” And he turned to 
ride over toward the corral. Kate’s flaming 
orbs sought the face of her foreman. “Go 
with him,” they telegraphed, and Caldwell 
went. 

Selwood covered every foot of the home 
place of Sky Line in a grim silence, looking 
for anything. He looked into corral and 
stable, brush pasture and branding-pen, but 
found no sign of the stolen steers. When 
at last he rode away it was straight down 
along the face wf Rainbow Cliff toward 
the west. He was surprised to find that 
Caldwell was still with him, and riding in- 
side next to the cliff. 

“Think I need an escort, Caldwell?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

“Mebby as much as we need spyin’ on,” 
returned the other and rode along. Three 
miles farther on the sheriff turned down 
the mountain, and the foreman reined up, 
sitting in silence to watch him out of sight 
“Wings is right,” said Selwood to himself, 
“those steers must have them. But that 
woman’s eyes were guilty, or I’m a liar.” 

Nance Allison went back to Blue Stone 
Canyon. Her whole nature was stirred to 
the depths by what she had found in the 
lonely gorge. And the little ragged boy 
with his weazened face and bright brown 
eyes tugged at her tender heart irresistibly. 
He was a beautiful small creature despite 
his thinness and his poverty. For four days 
“hand-running,” as her mother said, the girl 
went to the canyon. The friendship ripened 
with tropical speed, so that she need not 
search for her quarry now, but found it 
coming to meet her. When she held out 
her arms to the child these last two times, 
he had come leaping into them to cling to 
her neck in delirious gladness, while the 
sedate collie, fast friend by this time, and 
traitor to his scared charge, fawned on her 
knee. But on the fifth golden day trouble 
was in the atmosphere. Sonny came with 
drooping head 

“Why, what’s the matter with my little 
man?” said the girl kneeling and holding 
him off to scan him searchingly. “Tell 
Nance, Sonny. What is it?” 

And Sonny dissolved in tears upon the 
instant, hiding his face in Nance’s neck. “I 
—I had—” he hiccoughed, “to—to tell— 
Brand a—a—lie! An awful lie! And 
Brand he—hates a liar!” 

“A lie! Why how—why—” 

“He found your horse’s tracks down 
the canyon and—he asked me if I saw— 
any—any one strange,” wept the child. 

Nance sat down and took the boy in her 
lap. This thing was coming, to a climax. 
She was meddling with someone’s private 

{Turn to page 87] 


























They are 
easy 
to buy 


oO | 


Au over America, big r 
and small stores offer you 
National Biscuit Com- 
pany products. They are 
baked freshly in many 


great bakeries from coast = ['".. 


to coast. You can secure 
them everywhere. 





And they are as easy to 
serve as they are easy to 
buy. Every product of 
the “Uneeda Bakers” is 
ready to be eaten any- 
where and at any time; 
they improve every meal, 
and are wholesome and 
appetizing for between- 
meal snacks. 


Your palate will tell you 
thetruth: the ingredients ff 
are the best the world’s 
markets can supply, the 
recipes are tested by long 
experience, and exclusive 
baking methods, im- 
proved ovens, and a swift 
delivery system, are the 
secret of their flavor and 
freshness. 











Do you 


know? 


that 


CHOCOLATE 
MINARETS 


and 


ANOLA SUGAR 
WAFERS 


are made by the 
bakers of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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ANOLA 


Between two layers of choco- 
late flavored wafers is a delici- 
ous creamy filling. The heart, 
outlined on the wafer, makes 
ANOLA a particularly appro- 
priate dainty for all senti- 
mental occasions. 








A wholesome combination ot 
cake and marshmallow and 
chocolate. A supply in your 
pantry will provide you with a 
toothsome morsel for a picnic 
or a luncheon box. 
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The 4 minute 
ALASKA 
Way 





“It'll be done in a couple 
of minutes, Jimmie!” 


Home-made Ice Cream, so pure, 
easy to make and costs so little 











rn hand y-stze flask - 
pecial” makes ice crea sar the ALASKA Special costs but $2.25 
in f minute For ‘ = ’ 
Gam f ($2.50 in the West) at your dealer’s. No 
tlaska Gesher end the homemaker in the land can afford to be with 
high, narri can doe th - 
rick quickly. | It fre out it Vhink of the joy this delicious dish 
cream @ mooth a 4 ’ 
wee ss se vould give your family next Sunday: 
Larg quan uty produ 
make p ih the re . 
markably low price FROZEN PEACHES: One quart can of peaches mashed 
through a sieve, one pint of cream, two eggs well 
beaten, two quarts milk, sugar to taste. Put in 
treezer and freeze same as you would ice cream 
Other Alaskas Ir Is easy to remember the name of this quick and 


economical freezer—Alaska Special. Dealers every 


‘ ruls ‘ as I . £ . . 
Cue regular “Alaska where have it or can get it for you quickly. Send 


to 25 qt with double mo it au thak of Wiese Plensdate 

tion and aerating spoor rp ; ‘ ' 

dasher for quick and easy THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
freezing. The “Peerless Winchendon, Mass 


1 to 25 qt., fewest parts of 
anv freezer made rhe 


THE 
‘North Pole,” 1 to 4 qt 
with heavy steel galvan 
ized tub. And the “Polar,” 
$1.so, 2 ats., high-grade 


tal Freeze All 3 to 5 
el rare At had ey PE Cc IA L 


dealer's The Economical 2qt. Freezer 














Your Bargain Book 
Cie ‘7s Brimtul of Advance 


NewYork Styles at Prices 
Everyone Can Afford 


‘HIS is the splendid new book that 

our customers are now receiving 

With it as their shopping guide they 
can be as stylishly dressed as New York's 
most fashionable women. And best of all, 
at prices that are so low, the savings are 
bound to be surprisingly large. 
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Think, of being able to ‘buy right now, 
the new and advance New York Styles: 
think of being able to buy them at prices 
hat are truly and amazingly low; think 

0. of having them shipped to you in the 
shortest possible time. All this is exactly 
what The Charles William Stores’ Catalog 


ft is not j 

necessary for j 

+ 

ear regular “ 
customers to 
write for this 


em ‘ offers you. 
led t ie ; 
them. air Turn to your book today, see for your- 


self the almost endless 

eS, ~ ee variety of everything 
you need for every . 

“=o member of yourfamily 
lere are not only the 
If you could hold in your hands Here 


the articles in which you are in- advance, new styles for 
terested, and if we could tell you ourself. but here also 

by word of mouth their points of y pee : : 
value, you could not buy with you will find practi- : 
greater safety nor with greater cally everything you 
assurance of full value, than you : 

can buy from our Catalog. A use and wear. 

truthful Cacaiog is the foundation ; 

of this business. If you aren't a Cus- 


tomer you will surely 
want a Catalog. Write 


, _ us, TODAY, and we 
J will gladly mail you a 
y y . 


copy. 






















Our approved New York spring 
atyles in Women's Suits are only 
typical of the Great Bargains in 
every line of merchandise we sell. 


You will find Suits on pages 42 to } 
79, at prices ranging from $6.98 to y/ yy 
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Are You Bringing Up Your 
Children Without God ? 


[Continued from page 20] 


regular intervals embellished the steady 
drone of crickets If one were not so 
worried about one’s mother, it might have 
been a peaceful Sunday afternoon. Sud 
denly I heard a distant shrill cry, followed 
by the murmur of voices. A group of men 
was coming slowly up the road, carrying 
something among them. I ran to the fence 
The thing they were carrying was a writh 
ing thing on a door. It raised its head 
and looked down at the place where its legs 
should have been. They were gone. Blood 
leaked steadily from the roughly tied 
trouser-legs. The head turned toward me 

It was Sidney. “Honoré! God! The 
train ran over me! I’m killed! God!” 

I leaned against the fence, shattered, 
helpless His house was next to ours 
It was burning hot within doors. They 
put his bed in the yard under a locust 
tree I went to the hurriedly called 
service in the church and prayed for him, 
with the minister and the rest of the 
neighbors. Just at dusk, with the drone 
of crickets never ceasing, he died. Beauti 
ful Sidney. It was during the winter fol 
lowing that a peculiarly malignant form of 
diphtheria swept our little town. My two 
sisters and I were very ill with it. My 
baby sister died. The minister would not 
come to the house to hold a burial service. 
He had babies of his own and feared con 
tagion. My father cursed him and then 
prayed above her little open grave as an 
angel might have prayed. For once his 
religious cynicism dropped from him like 
a cloak and he was his circuit-riding father 
wafting an immortal childish soul to Heaven 
As for me: God had failed me twice—with 
Sidney, with my little sister. God’s vice 
roy on earth had failed me. He was a 
coward. Faith had not made a man of him 
There was no one, nothing, then, on which 
a child really could depend. Fathers and 
mothers could feed and clothe one. They 
could not prevent sickness and death. If 
God could not prevent them—why then 
He was not God. I'd have none of Him 
And so I entered my teens, without God 
I had, of course, an unusual heritage in 
the passionate concentration on _ spiritual 
questioning that had belongec to my fore- 
bears Yet I believe that every child, 
consciously or subconsciously, suffers from 
the same cosmic loneliness that my father 
endured, when he has no faith in a Power 
that rules the world. It is a loneliness that 
no human being is big enough to endure 
with equanimity. Such un-faith in a child 
sets the wrong accent on all matters of 
conduct, of sorrow and joy, of work and 
play. It complicates living, hideously. 

Most children are more fortunate than I. 
They do not carry through life a heart 
shattering connotation to the chirp of 
crickets. Nor does inevitably a little god- 
less winter grave flash before their inward 
vision whenever Nearer My God to Thee is 
sung. But their loss is none the less real 

Adolescence with all its giggles and its 
arrogance is more dependent on authority 
than childhood. Its dependence is more 
subtle because it is less material. But it is 
only the deeper for that. I put the thought 
of God out of my mind so resolutely that 
it probably never left the background of 
my thoughts. I began to develop a system 
of ethics based on expediency. And I ceased 
to talk of religion to my mother. I did not 
want to shake her innocent faith in an 
Almighty! How completely she had paved 
the way for my youthful atheism by the 
meticulous criticizing of Methodist sermons 
in the cold, clear light of Unitarianism, I 
never told her. I’m still glad that I did 
not. And how much the sallies against 
the church made constantly by my gay and 
brilliant father helped to ease my slide 
downward into a prayerless life, I never 
told him. When I recall the fine love there 
was between us, I'm glad that I did not 

And yet, how very, very much we might 
have helped one another had I been frank 

In the high school, my Latin teacher 
was an ardent Presbyterian. I suppose at 
first, that I looked upon her with the 
mingled fear, hostility and respect, which 
is the average child’s attitude toward a 
teacher. On a day we were limping 
through the translation of certain Latin 
quotations, each pupil quoting the one he 
or she liked the best. My translation 
from Horace, I think—I made freely. “He 
must have a heart thrice bound with 
bronze, who puts forth on the world’s 
wide sea.” 

“Why,” the teacher asked me, “did you 
choose that?” 

“Because,” I remember replying, “life is 
like being on a ship that has no captain.” 

She looked at me intently. “There's 
always God,” she said abruptly. 

I shook my head and sat down. She 
kept me after school. 

“That was the saddest thing I ever 
heard a child say,” she murmured. “Have 
you ever told the minister or your mother 
how you feel?” 

Again I shook my head. She took out 
a littke New Testament and opened it to 





the 14th chapter of St. John. “My dear, | 
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dishes have 
you ? 


‘No Home Can 
Have Too Much 
PYREX 


PYREX equipped home 
is a joy forever. Pyrex 
means better food, most attrac- 
tively served, a more beautiful 
table and less workin thekitch- 
en. Every Pyrex dish pays 


for itself many times over. 


PYREX 


Transparent Ovenware 


There are 100 styles and sizes of 
PYREX from which to com- 
pletely equip your home. Buy 
them of any dealer in housewares. 





Pyrex Sales “Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, New York 


Originators and Patentees of Oven 
lassware 
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MACAROON CREAM 


1% unetings Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


'%4 cup cold water. 1/3 cup sugar. 
3 eggs. — Few grains salt. 
2 cups milk. 1 teaspoonful vanilla, 


2/3 cup pounded macaroons or chopped nuts. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes. Make a custard of egg 
yolks, sugar, salt, and milk. Add 
soaked gelatine to hot custard, 
and when nearly cool, add whites 
of eggs, beaten until stiff, maca- 
roons, or nuts and vanilla. Turn 
into individual molds, first dipped 
in cold water, and chill. To 
make a “French Cream” add one 
square of chocolate (melted) to 
the above custard and serve with 
whipped cream, if desired. 
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TOMATO JELLY 


1 envelope Knox Spurting Seine. 


14 cup cold water. Stalk celery. 


3% cups tomatoes, 2 cloves. 


(canned). Few grains cayenne. 
14 onion, grated. 2 tablespoons vinegar. 
\ bay leaf, if desired. Few grains salt. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes. Mix remaining ingredi- 
ents, except vinegar, bring to 
boiling point and let boil 15 min- 
utes. Add vinegar and soaked 
gelatine, and when gelatine is 
dissolved, strain. Turn into large 
mold or after dinner coffee cups, 
first dipped in cold water, and 
chill. Remove from mold to bed 
of crisp lettuce leaves and gar- 
nish with mayonnaise dressing 
or hard boiled eggs. The jelly 
may be cut in any desired shapes 
and used as a garnish for salads 
or cold meats. 
Note—To make a more fancy salad 
—when it has beenremoved from the 
molds, cut out a little of the center 
and fill with chopped celery. 


Free—150 Recipes 


For more recipes for good things 
send for Mrs. Knox’s recipe 
books. Sent for 4c in stamps and 
grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 
“ALWAYS the HIGHEST QUALITY” 













Plain Sparkling ; Same Sparkling Gelatine 
Gelatine for with lemon flavoring in 
general use. separate envelope. 




















Are You Bringing Up Your 
Children Without God? 


before you go to bed tonight, will you read 
this chapter through three times, and stop 
tomorrow to talk to me about it?” 

I did as she bade me. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions—if it were not 
so I would have told you—I speak not of 
myself but of the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works—I will not leave 
you comfortless: I will come to you—be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also. Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid. ”" Exquisite words! 
Child as I was their sheer beauty moved 
me inexpressibly. But there was only 
beauty in them for me. They were not 
pregnant with the celestial fire that lifted 
the soul of the Latin teacher on wings. 

And how I wanted to thrill as she 
thrilled, to know the spiritual ecstasy that 
they begot in her! For I had a precocious 
understanding of what un-faith was costing 
me. I had faced death and poverty and 
deep trouble—trouble that the children of 
a family are never supposed to know but 
always do—these I had faced alone. And 
I did not want life to be so. Yet I had 
to go the next day to the Latin teacher 
and tell her that John’s great report had 
left me with my thirst unslaked. You 
see, what I wanted without knowing it was 
Authority. For all its state of rebellion, the 
last thing that adolescence desires is mental or 
spiritual independence. It has a very urgent 
need to believe that the universe moves on 
a well ordered and inevitable plan, and 
that all its rebellion will break eventually 
on the trail of the undeviating march of 
things. Such being the belief, one may 
romp joyfully and safely through an in- 
definite breadth of wild-oat-sowing. With- 
out it wild-oat-sowing becomes not a splen 
did young defiance but the beginning of 
demoralization. What I wanted was Au- 
thority. What the Latin teacher had to 
offer me was a blind faith in an impreb- 
able Diety and an impossible Heaven. And 
for that my background was all wrong. 
She did not know that before my listening 
ear could hear her, it must hush the drone 
of crickets in a summer night. Had she 
known, she might have offered me some- 
thing else. I wonder if she could have? 

I did not know then, as I do now, that 
so strong is the ego in the human mind 
that not one of us is an actual unbeliever 
in a future life. Go down as far as 
you dare into the awful depths within 
yourself. Cast your body to the dust, 
thrust your mind aside, eliminate your 
soul, still you are there—you, you 
Throw your mind a thousand years into 
the future. Still you are there, enduring as 
the ages. To yourself, you cannot cease 
to live. This I was too young to know. 
But this I did know, that life was not the 
safe place to me that it was to my play- 
mates who felt behind their parents a 
brooding, cherishing God. To me, the sky 
was only an indefinite depth of atmosphere. 
To them, the gky was the very floor of 
heaven above which abode the angels. To 
me, the church, any church, was manned by 
uncertain grown-ups, who fought church 
against church as to the birth source of 
the gentle Being who, they said, was God 
on earth. To my playmates the church 
was the spot of final ethical authority, a 
place of perfect peace because it was a 
place of perfect authenticity. 

Not that I phrased it so to myself. I 
only knew that a curiously insistent lone- 
liness beset me, at night, or at times when 
important moral decisions pressed upon 
me. I only knew that death to me 
was emptiness and that I dared not think 
of little hands that once had clung warmly 
to mine, for always to me they must be 
icelike, that I dared not recall a gay boyish 
face—always to me it must be distorted 
with mortal fear. A child needs God. 
What a pity, what an unforgivable pity to 
deprive him of that “master light of all 
our seeing!” What adult lives, rash enough 
to take from the child those inevitable 
intimations of immortality with which 
every child is born? Not I, indeed! 
I have seen the soul scars left by such 
procedure. My children shall have during 
childhood the exquisite security the god- 
less child cannot know. They shall have 
the glory and the beauty that is the birth- 
right of the human, demarking him from 
the brute. Let them when they are 
grown play with all the fires of 
agnosticism, with every social or religious 
anarchy civilization can parade before 
them. I care not. I shall have given them 
as little children 2 conviction that there 
exists a Final Mind, an Ultimate Authority, 
directing the whole harmonious movement. 
And, because I shall have given that con- 
viction while they yet are tiny, never as 
long as they live shall they lose God. Life, 
so swift, so breathlessly swift—and I, learn- 
ing, so slowly, so very, very slowly and 
forever urged to teach them—my little 
children—quickly, quickly the Eternal 
Truths before they grow away from me 
and it is too late; while—Though inland 
far they be, their souls have sight of that 
immortal sea which brought us hither. 
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Have you explored cook book after cook 
book for the right way to stew prunes only 
to find a way that was half-right and dis- 
appointing? Or, have you given up in sheer 
desperation and shrugged, “Well, stewed 
prunes are stewed prunes — what can one 
expect?” 

In either case, let me tell you what I have 
learned about stewing prunes—right here in 
the Sunsweet kitchen: First, 1 wash the 
prunes, then soak in warm water to cover— 
over night if possible. In the morning I cook 
them slowly {in the same water in which 
they were soaked} until the fruit is tender 
and plump but not broken. I have found, 
too, that slow cooking develops the natural 
fruit sugar in Sunsweet Prunes so that 
little, if any, sugar is needed. However, if 
you do use sugar, add it after the prunes are 
cooked but while still hot so the sugar will 
dissolve. Or, better still, remove the prunes, 
add sugar to the juice and cook slowly to a 
rich syrup. 

Try this method next time and notice the 
big flavor-difference! And the sudden pop- 
ularity of prunes at the table! Also, send 
for the new Sunsweet Recipe Packet—6o0 
unusual fruit-dishes tested by me in the 
Sunsweet kitchen. Write today —it’s freé! 
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Domestic Science Dire@or, 
California Prune & Apricot Growers Ass’n, 
443 Market Street, San Jose, Cal. 


Have you discovered the pantry-handy 
possibilities of the new 2-lb. carton of Sunsweet 
Prunes? It is the new way to buy prunes. 

Clean; compact; convenient. Packed in three 
sizes of fruit—large, medium, small. Ask your grocer! 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE*“FLAVORED 
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“I watched them 
bake in our 


BOSS OVEN” 


Baking is always in full 
view through the large, 
guaranteed glass door. No 
burning--no half-baked 
bread and pastry. 5 
The Boss is the original & 
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FINDINGS OF THE 
FOOD WORKSHOP 


| : 


j New Ways and Weights 


How a Balance in the Kitchen Will 


Increase the Balance in the Bank 





Va glass door oven. Improve- ¥ 
ew wate : | , 
Py ments have constantly ad- J # By May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe 
| - . at ogee rf More x Department Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 
than ),000 sold. y + 
’ ’ 4 iF | 




















Asbestes lining saves fuel. 
Heat circulates uniformly 
through oven and gives best 
baking results. } 
Guaranteed to bake satis- 
factorily on all good oil or 
gasstoves. A style and 
size to meet ‘ 
every re- 
quirement. 


Every one § 
stamped 







Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Maid Service 
in a Bottle 


ATHING, rub-downs, 
immediate attention to 
tiny ills by her competent 
maid, keeps the wealthy 
woman fresh for endless 


events. Yet any housewife 


959 
{leohol 


can know this same invigora- 


tion if she employs the many 








daily external comforts of 


Mifflin Alkohol Massage. 





Weary? 
A rub with Mifflin Alkohol quickly relieves 
Splendid, when diluted, 


for bathing babies and invalids. Secure a 


Muscles sore? Feet perspiring? 


and refreshes. 


small introductory bottle from your druggist. 








MIFFLIN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





HAT does the word “balance” 
suggest to you—an instrument 
for weighing or something 


you hope to have in the bank 
at the end of the month? Using the 
first balance may mean having the sec- 
ond—because the kitchen scales will 
help you to save money in your food 
buying 
Do you doubt the money-making 
ability of scales? Too often they are 
not given sufficient opportunity to 
prove their worth. The balance should 
be installed in the kitchen when house 
keeping is started. 
If you overlooked 
it when you equip 


reliable liquid meas 
ure for the quart, 
pint and _half-pint, 
and a dry measure 
for one-half bushel 
or one peck, accord 
ing to the size of 
your family and 
house. Not until 
these are all in- < 

stalled is the kitchen 

really ready for 

business-like buying. 

Many women think of scales and 
tested measures merely as aids in polic- 
ing their dealers When they weigh 
purchases it is only to find out whether 
they have been cheated. It never occurs 
to them that the balance can be used 
to check their own buying habits and 
to see whether they are making their 
money go as far as possible. 

It is only common sense to make 
sure we are getting honest weights, and 
it adds to our appreciation of a grocer 
when we are convinced that he is giv- 
ing us a square deal. However, we find 
fewer false weights today than twenty 
years ago, largely because of the energy 
of weights-and-measures officials in 
testing scales and 
prosecuting short 
weight offenders. 

In a_ study of 
buying made in the 
Food Workshop, we 
purchased all the 
food necessary for 
feeding a family of 
six — meat, vegeta 
bles and staples. We 
carried on the in- 
vestigation for some 
time —long enough 
to make two hun 
dred and thirty purchases— 
and of these one hundred and 
sixty-two (almost three-fourths) 
were either correct weight or 
over-weight. Only sixty-eight were 
found wanting and of these 
under-weight purchases not one 
was as much as a_half-ounce 
short. The sum of our over- 
weights was greater than the sum 
of our under-weights, so that in 
the end we really were several 
ounces of food to the good. 

At another time we bought 
thirty cakes in packages. Each 
was supposed to weigh a half- 
pound, but they averaged one- 
third of an ounce over-weight. 

One day when we bought ninety 
quart-bottles of milk, we found that we 
had received a s!'tht over-measure, not 
very great, but sufficiently large to add 
up to more than six thousand quarts a 
day if the same average held good in 
the two million quarts of milk used 
daily in New York City. A_ large 
amount of milk to be given away for 
good measure! 

These various investigations show 
that the majority of dealers are really 
trying to be honest. If the kitchen 
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scales show that a certain store-keeper 
is consistently giving short weight, after 
his attention has been called to his 
delinquencies, you should have no 
trouble in finding an honest man to take 
his place. Do not judge a dealer on 
the basis of one false weight, however, 


as this may have been purely accidental. 


In the hands of the fair-minded 
housewife the balance becomes a means 
of appraising the value of her own 
purchasing as well as the intentions of 
her dealer. Scales can be used to help 
check purchases of canned goods Drain 
the sirup from the 
peaches of two cans 
of different brands 
and see for yourself 


ahs aS 4 ped your house, you 
BOSS OVEN can add it now—the which brand gives 
" i sooner the better! the larger weight of 
The ’ With the balance, actual fruit. When 
Huenefeld you should also buy you buy canned 
Company its companions i peaches, you want 


fruit, not sirup. 

In buying meat 
do you know how 
much of each pound 
is trimmed off and 
how much is actu- 
ally served? Two 
cuts may have the 
same price. per 
pound at the shop, 
but if one needs 
much more trim- 
ming than the other 
it is more expensive in the long run. 
Your scales will help you to decide 
which cuts are the more economical for 
your family. 

They will also tell you whether the 
cheaper basket of small peaches, with 
the larger waste of skins and stones, is 
really less expensive than the more 
costly basket of larger fruit. 

In the kitchen, an accurate liquid 
measure is just as necessary as the 
scales. Many liquids are sold to us 
now in bottles or cans, of odd shapes 
and sizes. Bottles are especially de- 
ceptive. Some have sides which round 
in or which slope gradually toward the 
top, though the base seems large; others 
have bottoms which 
curve up. You can- 
not tell by looking 
at them how much 
they hold. The 
standard measure 
will tell you just 
what portion of a 
quart you are really 
getting. 

You may think 
you do not buy a 
great many things 
by dry measure— 
but how about 
potatoes, spinach, 
green peas and 
beans; and in the 
canning season, to- 
matoes, peaches and 
pears? One of the 
most common errors 
is the use of the 
liquid quart for the 
dry one. These two 
are not the same 
size, the liquid 
measure being 
smaller, hence the 
separate set of dry 
measures is needed. 

Perhaps you live 
where there is a 
truck peddler who comes past with a 
wagon to sell you fruits and vegetables. 
He is here today and gone tomorrow, 
and may not be as responsible as your 
established dealer. Consequently, it is 
a good idea to test his “bargains” using 
your own dry measures, rather than his. 

There was a time when the seller 
put the responsibility for an honest deal 
on the buyer who was expected to look 
out for himself. Now we are developing 
a business ethics wherein the responsi- 
bility is mutual. 
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Proper strength 
inVANILLA 


is Important 


by Mrs Anna Mary Browne 


HERE’S a lot of difference 
in the strengths of various 
vanilla extracts and imitation 
vanilla flavors. Some are strong 
and raw—others so weak you can 


hardly taste them. 


Almost the first thing I noticed 
about Dr. Price’s Vanilla is that it 
flavors perfectly. Not only is it 
rich and mellow in taste, but it is 
absolutely reliable. Whenever my 
recipe calls for “one teaspoonful 
of vanilla,” I know that I can use 
just one teaspoonful of Dr. Price’s 
and it will be right. It is the stand- 
ard recognized by cooking author- 
ities everywhere—the standard on 
which all recipes are based. Price’s 
Vanilla is never diluted to sell at 
a cheaper price. It is of just-right 
strength—neither weak nor too 
strong. 


And it has such a delicious 
flavor! That’s because Price’s is 
the pure extract from the very best 
vanilla beans. Only the highest 
grade beans give you this delicate 
flavor. And then, Price’s is aged 
for a long time in wooden casks— 
to mellow it. 


I know, if you love to cook good 
things as much as I do, that you 
are certain to be interested in 
trying Price’s Vanilla. It is so 
different from the general run of 
diluted extracts or imitation va- 
nillas on the market. And it gives 
you such a confident feeling to 
know that Price’s is absolutely 
pure. It does not contain a trace 
of synthetic coloring or flavoring 
as most of the ordinary vanilla 
flavors do. 


For 15c, mailed to the Price 
Flavoring Extract Co., Dept. 9-B, 
Chicago, Illinois, a generous trial 
bottle of Dr. Price’s Vanilla and 
an attractive recipe book will be 
sent to you, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Mrs. ANNA MARY BROWNE. 
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At your grocer’s 
Dr. Price’s True 
Lemon, Almond, 
Orange and 
other extracts 
are as true and 


delicious as Dr. or" 
Price’s Vanilla. EXTRACT 
Dr. Price’s Red NIT. 
Fruit Coloring VANILLA 





and other pure 
food colors make 
many dishes 
dainty and at- 
tractive. 
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As Old As Adam 


[Continued from page 5] 


of keeping up a front. So Connie dressed 
herself in the henna frock, first assuring 
herself that the hooks which Babe Larue 
had bursted off before she abandoned the 
effort to squeeze herself into the garment, 
were sewed tight again, and brushing her 
short, dark hair, which she still curled care- 
fully over the lamp every night, went 
downstairs. 

Mrs. Davis was sweeping the back yard. 
She was a plump woman with smiling eyes, 
and Connie liked her; but this morning she 
slipped out of the gate without stopping 
to talk, certain that Mrs. Davis was think- 
ing of that ten dollars. 

“Maybe she'll write to Solly herself,” 
Connie thought with a tremor of panic, as 
she crossed the yard. 

Solly had made all the arrangements, 
after Connie had fainted on the iron stairs 
of the old Bijou, and the doctor had looked 
at her thin wrists and her sunken chest and 
her cheeks, where little angry circles burned, 
and had said, “High altitude—six months— 
right away.” Good express orders which 
couldn’t be kited—that was Solly. What 
made her such a squeamish little idiot? 
She turned into the road, remembering 
vaguely that there was a town somewhere 
down the mountain. Dimly formed in her 
mind was the idea of somehow getting a 
job. Maybe there would be a grocery 
where she could weigh out sugar or wrap 
up cheese. She had gained eleven pounds. 
She could work all right if she found some- 
thing to do. The road was rough, and 
her heels wabbled, so her progress was slow ; 
but she kept on. 

None of the farms along the road looked 
promising. The houses were cabins mostly, 
and from the doors drab, slatty women 
looked out drearily. Not one of the places 
looked as though the owner might be in- 
terested in hiring a dairymaid—which was 
the only form of bucolic employment 
ignorant little Connie knew anything about. 
She had carried two shining pails on a 
little yoke once, back in the old days when 
George Harris was putting on tab stuff 
in the old Casino. What the actual duties 
of a milkmaid were, outside of wearing a 
sunbonnet and smiling, she had not the 
slightest notion. 

The mountain village proved to be in- 
credibly far. She had come with Solly in 
a flivver, and the miles had melted then, 
where now they lengthened into rocky, 
sun-bitten stretches of weariness. Connie’s 
knees began to quiver and her throat to 
ache. Four months of lying around, with 
the warm, pine-fragrant air drifting over 
her, had left her without much strength. 

“T'll sit down awhile,’ she decided. 
“Maybe a wagon will come along.” 

After half an hour she heard wheels. 
From her bed, close to the boughs, she had 
noted every traveler on the lonely road. 
She knew the shriek of the mail man’s 
whiffle-trees, the jolt of the oil wagon 
which clambered up to the forest ranger’s 
camp once a week, the quick, cupping feet 
of the old white-bearded farmer’s bay colt. 
She knew those approaching wheels and the 
rhythmic beat of the jolting team, even 
though a sourwood clump and a jutting 
boulder hid the road below. It was the 
“young man who bought that Northener’s 
place” going down the valley with his can 
of milk. Every other day he went down, 
his straw hat on the back of his head, his 
team curried and alert, and Connie 
watched him because, so far as she had 
discovered, he was the only young creature 
in the mountains beside herself. 

He might let her ride into town. He 
was a “well-spoken young man,” Mrs. 
Davis declared. The stranger jerked up 
his team. The milk-can lurched in the 
wagon-bed, and a creamy spatter slopped 
out on the boards. Connie, standing up, 
felt suddenly very haggard and small. 

“Will—you sell me some milk?” she 
asked, suddenly, remembering the dime in 
her purse. 

The young man looked at her. He was 
sunburned, and his hands were brown; but 
his shirt was very clean, and he had an 
air about him which seemed foreign to the 
mountains, to the dreary little rutty road 
and the cabins leaning listlessly beside it. 
He reminded Connie of the boys in the 
“bunch,” who hung around the Bijou at 
night, except that he hadn’t that sneering, 
insolent, sidewise smile those others wore. 

“How much did you want?” 

“T just wanted some to drink. I walked 
a long ways and I felt sort of hungry—” 

He lifted the lid of one of the cans. 
A creamy fragrance, rich and tempting, 
floating out. “Haven’t got any kind of a 
cup. Here—wait a minute.” He reached 
in his coat and took out a letter. Quickly 
he improvised a drinking-cup from the 
envelope. “If you drink quick, this won’t 
soak up.” 

Connie drank quickly. 
heavy and sweet. 

“Want some more?” 

“O, no, thank you. I—” 

“Here, give it here. It’ll hold another 
drink. Look out, don’t squeeze it. It’s 
dripping on your dress.” 

[Turn to page 61] 
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HOW YOU'LL ALL , 








IME’S ripe—now—for a taste-thrill 
for the whole family—and one cer- 
tainly awaits you in a generous 
package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
A that’s ready to make your friendly acquain- 
) tance at the grocer’s! 


\, Never was there such a fascinating break- 
~” fast—or any-time meal! For Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes are not only delicious—they’re 
wonderful; and, extra-wonderful with 
bananas or other fresh or stewed fruit— 
and a generous pitcher of milk or cream! 


Eaten liberally, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are a perfect meal for any morning—sus- 
taining, refreshing! How much better 
every one will feel who stands by this 
delicious menu, adding but the favorite hot 
beverage! Easy to digest, Kellogg’s give 
the stomach chance to get in action! 


How the day’s doings will fly when you’re 
free of that “loggy” sensation heavy foods 
give you! All grocers. 


























CORN FLAKES 
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Refreshment 
without risk 


HEN you feel worn out and 

nerves are a-jangle from the 
daily grind—that is nature’s danger 
signal. Good food, a wholesome hot 
drink and rest are the only safe ways 
to restore vigor and freshness. 


A good hot drink, such as Postum, 
that contains no treacherous stimu- 
lant, is one of the surest, safest helps 
in relieving fatigue. 


The genial warmth of this famous 
cereal beverage, its delicious flavor 
and “body” give immediate satisfac- 
tion. Tired nerves are soothed—not 
stirred up at the expense of vital 
energy. 


Postum tastes like coffee but it 
does not contain a particle of coffee. 
Coffee is likely to let you down; but 
Postum comforts and satisfies with- 
out any disagreeable after-effects. 


Postum is the world’s household 
drink that every member of the fam- 
ily—young and old—can enjoy. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) pre- 
pared instantly in the cup by the 
addition of boiling water. Postum 
Cereal (in packages) for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared; made by boil- 
ing fully 20 minutes. 
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Light, Delicate Soufflés That Bring a 
Hint of Spring to the Easter Menu 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


O dish is more appetizing than a 
N delicately browned soufflé, and 

none is more attractive and nu 

tritious for young and old. 

Soufflés are of two kinds: hot ones 
which are baked in the oven, and dainty 
cold ones which are made with gelatin 
and served for a dessert. 

Cooked soufflés may be made from 
cooked or raw meat and fish, cooked 
vegetables, cheese and fruits. Many 
soufflés are made with a white-sauce 
foundation. The white-sauce may be 
made and the egg yolks and other in- 
gredients added, saving out the whites 
of the eggs. The mixture may be put 
aside for several hours. When the time 
for serving comes, 
beat the whites 
until they are stiff, 
cut and fold them 
into the mixture 
and bake. 

A soufflé must 
be baked in the dish 
in which it is to be 
served. The glass 
baking-dishes now 
in the market are 
very attractive for 
this purpose. Butter 
the dish, pour in the 
soufflé, place in a 
pan of hot water, 
and bake in a very 
moderate oven— 
about 325 to 350 
degrees Fahrenheit—until it is firm. 

Soufflés are cooked often in in- 
dividual dishes. If a large baking-dish 
is used, the soufflé should be cut when 
you serve it with two sliver forks. This 
keeps it fluffy. Serve a soufflé as soon 
as it comes from the oven, for it will 
settle in standing. Cold soufflés should 
be chilled, turned out of the molds and 
served with or without a sauce. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 

2 tablespoons fat 3 eggs 

3 tablespoons flour 44 teaspoon salt 

34 cup milk Very little cayenne 
1 cup grated cheese 


Put the fat into a saucepan; when 
hot add the flour and blend until 
smooth; add the milk and the season- 
ings. Cook until the mixture thickens 
Remove to the back of the stove and 
add the cheese; stir until the cheese 
melts. Stir in the well-beaten yolks. 
Cool, then cut and 
fold into the mix 
ture the stiffly beaten 
whites. Pour into a 
well-greased baking- 
dish and bake in a 
very moderate oven 
(325 to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit), from 
20 to 30 minutes or 
until firm. Serve at 
once. 


SPANISH FISH 
SOUFFLE 

3} tablespoons fat 

3 tablespoons flour 

3 eggs 

1 cup milk 

; teaspoon salt 

s teaspoon paprika 

1 cup flaked white fish 
(any kind) 
green pepper shred 
ded and cut fine 

4% pimiento cut in very 
small pieces 








very moderate oven (325 to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit ). 


CUSTARD SOUFFLE 
2 tablespoons butter 1 cup milk 
3 tablespoons flour 3 eggs 
14 teaspoon vanilla % cup sugar 
or % teaspoon grated nutmeg 


Melt the butter, add the flour and 
the milk, cook until thick. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs, add the sugar and 
salt. Pour on the first mixture and 
blend well. Add the seasoning. Cool. 
When cold cut and fold into the mixture 
the stiffly beaten whites. Bake, until 
firm, in a well-greased pudding-dish or 
in individual dishes. Have a slow oven 
and for the large 
pudding-dish bake 
about 35 minutes 
(280 to 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 


SPINACH SOUFFLE 
1 cup spinach cooked, 
chopped very fine or 
put through a sieve 
Drain carefully 
1 cup milk 
4 tablespoons fat 
3 tablespoons flour 
', teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon pepper 
3 eggs 
Make a_ white- 
sauce of the fat, 
} flour and milk; add 
the seasonings. Beat 
the yoiks of the 
eggs until very thick; cool the white- 
sauce slightly and stir them in; add the 
spinach and lastly cut and fold in the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff. Bake 
in a greased baking-dish for about 30 
minutes. Use a very moderate oven 
(325 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit). ™% to 
14 cup of cheese may be added to this 
recipe if desired; if this is done use only 
3 tablespoons fat in the white sauce. 


VEGETABLE SOUFFLE 


1 cup cooked onion, 3 tablespoons flour 
cauliflower or car ¥y teaspoon salt 
rots, which have ¥g teaspoon paprika 
been put through a Vg teaspoon pepper 
sieve Few gratings of nut- 
¢ cup milk meg 
3 tablespoons fat 2 eggs 


Make a white-sauce of the milk, 
flour, fat and seasonings; add the vege- 
table pulp and then the yolks of the 
eggs, well beaten. Beat the whites stiff 
and cut and fold them in. Bake in a 
moderate oven until 
firm (325 to 350 de- 
grees Fahrenheit). 


HAM SOUFFLE 


2 cups cold cooked ham 
minced very fine 

% cup bread crumbs 

1'% cups rich milk 

6 tablespoons fat 

'4 cup flour 

1 green pepper cut fine 

o eggs 


Melt 2 table- 
spoons fat, add ham, 
cook 3 minutes or 
until. the fat is ab- 
sorbed. Stir in the 
bread crumbs. Make 
a white-sauce of the 
rest of the fat, flour 
and milk. Beat 
yolks, stir into sauce; add ham 
and pepper; fold in beaten whites. 
Bake in moderate oven. 
























ota ; Melt the fat, add COFFEE a triniaiuas 
. : = % i the flour and the \ aay strong ene 
. N r milk, cook until 1 cup cream 1 tablespoon 
pl Ss 4 thick. Add the ‘4 cup sugar gelatin 
4 c SS u seasonings and the yg teaspoon salt 
; N | well-beaten yolks. Take from the fire Mix coffee, cream, gelatin; stir over 
z S M and stir until the yolks are well blended. hot water until gelatin dissolves. Add 
=F Ss 5 Add the fish. Beat the egg-whites stiff. sugar, salt, egg-yolks slightly beaten. 
3 SS) t When the soufflé is cool, add the pepper Cook until it thickens. Cool, add stiffly 
3 S 5 and the pimiento and cut and _fold beaten whites, flavor. Mold and serve 
FOR HEALTH 7: * ee] a into whites. Bake 30 minutes in a cold with cream or a sauce. 
SS i! - I 
’ . ” ‘= ~ @ IJnusing these recipes, all measurements should be level. Use standard & 
Cres a Heason 3 “| measuring cup and spoons. Each recipe serves about six persons. 
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Its Not Men Only 


Who Need These Energizing, Ironizing Foods 





Always ask for Sun-Maid 
Raisins for all home cooking 
purposes, Try Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins (in the blue package) 
for your puddings, cakes, and 
pies. Made from finest Cali- 
fornia table grapes. 


Washed, seeded, sterilized and 
packed, while still hot, in new, 
clean cartons; and now also in 
tins. 


Insist on the Sun-Maid Brand, 
the kind you know is good. 


Your retailer should sell you 
Sun-Maid Raisins for not more 
than the following prices: 

Seeded (in 15 oz. blue pkgs.)—20c 

Seedless (in 15 oz. red pkgs.)—18c 

Seeded or Seedless ( 11 oz.)—15c¢ 

Seeded, in tins (12 0z.)—20c 

Seeded, in tins (8 o0z.)—15¢ 

Mail coupon for free book of 
tested Sun- Maid recipes. 


SUN-MAID 


RAISINS 





Seeded 
Seedless 
Clusters 


OUSE work, like office work, saps 

energy —a lot of it — taking the 
youthfulness and color from scores of 
pretty cheeks. So it isn’t men only who 
need revitalizing foods; you need them, 
madam. 


Running up and down stairs a hun- 
dred times a day is not exactly recrea- 
tion for a woman, and she must keep 
well nourished to perform such tasks. 


A few slices of delicious raisin bread 
at luncheon after a hard morning’s 
work is the kind of food that restores 
the energy it takes. 


Raisins are 75 per cent pure fruit 
sugar, furnishing 1560 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound, in prac- 
tically predigested form so that this 
nourishment is felt almost at once. It’s 
the quickest acting energy food that 
anyone can use. 


Wheat, too, is an energizer. And 
raisins supply iron. 


Therefore in this fine combination 
of cereal and fruit you have a luscious, 
up-building food of supreme value. 


Delicious 
Ready-Baked 


No need to bake this bread at home. 
Your finest modern local bakeries are 
baking it fresh every week, some every 
day and delivering it to grocers every- 


where. You can buy it also at neigh- 
borhood bake shops. 


Made with big, plump, tender, 
seeded Sun-Maid Raisins, the finest 
raisins grown. Rich, full-fruited 
loaves. Real raisin bread with at least 
eight tempting raisins to the slice. 

Try it toasted with your tea. Make 
delicious bread pudding with left-over 
portions. 


Get a loaf today and try it—see how 
good it is. 


Sun-Maid 


Raisins 


p--------- 


Cut this out and send 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Dept. A-504, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me copy of your free 


book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


Membership 14,000 


Dept. A-504, Fresno, Calif. 
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The Perfect Chocolate Cake 


and how to make it 


Do YOU KNOW of anything more delicious than a good, home-made chocolate layer cake? 
Here is one that is rich, delicate in flavor and not “sickishly sweet.” 


The secret in securing the rich, yet delicate flavor and fine, even texture of this perfect cake lies in the 
selection of the best materials and above all a high-grade cream of tartar baking powder like Royal. This 
last item makes a big difference, because Royal contains none but wholesome ingredients. It raises the cake 
perfectly—contains no alum—leaves no bitter taste. 


To make this perfect chocolate cake use this recipe—cut it out and paste it in your cook book. 
CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE Helpful Hints 


4 cup butter or other 1 cup milk 
shortening 14, cups flour Use level measurements for all materials. Save on the amount 


1 cup sugar 4 teaspoons Royal Bak- ; rather than the quality of the ingredients. 
1 ege ing Powder ’ , 
Use the very best vanilla and Royal Baking Powder; otherwise 


1 teaspoon vanilla extract ‘4 teaspoon salt 

Cream shortening well; add sugar gradually, beating 
well between each addition; add beaten egg, flavoring, 
one half the milk and mix well; add one half the flour 
which has been sifted with salt and baking powder; add 
remainder of milk, then remainder of flour, stirring well 
after each addition. Bake in three greased layer cake tins 
in moderate oven 15 to 20 minutes. 


FILLING 
2's squares (2', oz.) 4 cup powdered or con- 
unsweetened chocolate fectioner's sugar 
3 tablespoons cream 1 tablespoon cornstarch 
1 egg yolk 'g teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 

Save egg white for icing. Melt chocolate in top of 
double boiler; add cream and egg yolk; mix in sugar 
gradually; add cornstarch which has been mixed with 
a little cold water and cook, stirring constantly until 
smooth and thick; add salt and vanilla Spread thickly 
between layers of cake 


ICING 
1 unbeaten egg white 1 tablespoon thin cream 
1'4 cups confectioner's 1'. squares (1', oz.) 
sugar unsweetened chocolate 
1 teaspoon butter 
Melt colat ut egg white into shallow 
1; add sugé y. beating with wire whip; 
add butter, melt ocolate and cream and beat 
well until of right consistency to spread 


the delicate flavor and fine texture will be lost. 


Cream the butter well before adding any sugar, and do all the 
hard beating at the beginning of the process. 


Beat the egg yolks and whites together: this keeps the cake 
fresh longer. 

Bread flour is intended; if pastry flour is used add about % cup 
more flour. 

A few grains of salt added to the icing brings out the flavor of 
the chocolate. 


Send for New 
Royal Cook Book 
~ It’s Free 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
136 William Street New York 
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and bantering had left me—I told him 
gravely, “It is impossible that the sound—” 
(Something outside myself seemed to be 
directing my words: they went out from 
me as treads hesitatingly forward one that 
is blindfolded.) “It is impossible that the 
sound—the sound im evening belis—a har- 
vest-field away—could be mistaken for the 
human voice.” 

He said to me, and I could have sworn 
his tones depended from the echo of the 
chimes, he said to me, “Yes, s. on 
human voice.” 

I took a hold upon myself; this was 
getting stupid. “What I don’t understand,” 
I said, “is why, when Spiritt’s wife called 
him mean, he should have thought she was 
mistaking him for his friend Meen. I don’t 
see how a man possibly could make a mis- 
take like that.” 

“A man,” said Angell, “scarcely ever 
does realize that he is mean.” 

“T don’t see,” said I, “that that answers 
my question.” 

“He thinks,” said Angell, “that mean- 
ness is only stinginess. He doesn’t realize 
meanness of nature.” 

“Nor that,” said I, but said it. What 
was the matter with me, what was this 
music, infinitely faint, with which seemed 
to be filled all the air? Chimed ever bells 
like that before? What was the matter? 
“Nor that,” said I, but said it, of these 
qualities, tremulously. 

“You are troubled?” said Angell. It 


“Do not believe,” said Angell, his voice 
most earnest, pleading, “do not believe it 
is impossible that a man, thus far gone in 
slavery of another, camnot see that other 
in his true light amd set himself to free 
himse There is the parallel, most com- 
mon, in a man, much abandoned to drink, 
realizing the thief he puts within his mouth 
to steal away his brains, and setting him- 
self to contend with that monster. As one de- 
clining into dipsomania realizes that drink 
is destroying his home, so Spiritt realized 
his house by Meen was being destroyed. 
That man had become a part of himself 
and Spiritt had come te accept him as 
part of himself. He sat away from Meen 
on the day of this awakening and he re- 
alized, with a sudden lift and with a sudden 
glory, that Meen was not in fact a part of 
himself; that he occupied his house, not 
with prescriptive right thereto, but as a 
lodger only, a guest, a visitor on sufferance, 
a parasite that could be shed. 

“Oh,” cried Angell, “what a joy to 
Spiritt was in that revelation! ‘I have suf- 
fered too long!’ cried Spiritt. ‘I will throw 
out this man! I will rid my house of this 
parasite, this fiend, and throw his shoes 
out after him!’ It was not easy,” con- 
tinued Angell. “It was very far from easy. 
Meen fought, and Meen could fight. Meen 
had a hold within that house of Spiritt’s, 
and desperately hard it was to shake him 
But he was had, you must remember, at a 
disadvantage. Spiritt, who before sub- 
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should I be? I am perplexed. Your story “What sort of help? In concealment? SX 
perplexes me. I don’t understand it. It Who possibly could help him?” 
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reversed. A few moments before it was I lodger, a parasite. Strong in his new dis- 

who had felt sorry for Angell and, clumsily covery, Spiritt, before an action or a 

enough—a mere hand to his shovulder—had _ thought, would pause, and it was that pause 

sought to comfort him. There was in the that shook Meen. And Spiritt, pausing, ON 

tone of his “You are troubled?” that which would say, ‘This is Meen’s hand here;’ and Wy 

suggested to me that he was sorry for me. it was as if those words were a dagger Ye 

Was it by force of suggestion I felt within through the hand and through the soul of 

me occasion for his sorrow? He touched Meen.” 

me. Was it by suggestion I felt an in- “All this time,” I interrupted—I was S 

finite comfort from his touch? getting back to normality—‘all this time, YY 
Again I took a hold upon myself. I what about the murder, what about 

have a horror above all things of dis- Noble?” YN 

playing before others my feelings. “I am “Spiritt was getting help,” said Angell. YY; 

not,” I said, “in the least troubled; why “in the matter of Noble.” Ye 
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Your dealer knows Nairn 


Are you flooring the new home or 
refinishing old floors? Consult your 


or 


have a happy ending?” “His father knew.” . : , 
I told him I didn’t see how possibly it “Found out?” : linoleum dealer regarding Nairn In- 
could have a happy ending. “Murder—” “Knew.” 


Un : G laid Linoleum. 


I was by now not understanding these : 
He will show you—much better 


I said, “murder—murder—” 


It was extraordinary, and it was annoy- 
ing to me, how somehow I seemed, out of 
the emotions within me (and there was no 
cause whatever for emotion), not to have 
proper control over my voice. Why should 
I stammer along like that, repeating my- 
self? I said with an effort: “Murder— 
you can’t get over murder.” 

“Spiritt,” said Angell in that most 
gentle tone that now was his, “could get 
over anything, if he gave thought to it. 
He could get help to overcome anything if 
—he asked for it.” 

“T’d like,” I said—and had again that 
ridiculous stammering for words—‘“I’d like 
to hear.” 

“There was a very great change came 
over that man Spiritt,” said Angell, “in later 
years. When he retired, a disappointed 
man, and when, a disappointed man, he 
settled down in closest company with Meen 
to make life a misery and a torment for all 
about him, he was one day, not as is com- 
monly the case by any affliction, but by a 
sudden interlude of clear reasoning, brought 
to take stock of his position, and to ex- 
amine himself impersonally. In a depth of 
those depths of misery into which often he 
was plunged, he asked himself: ‘Why am 
I miserable, why always unhappy? Why is 
my life a burden to me?’ And he reasoned 
it out that his life was a failure and his 
existence a burden not, as he had be- 
lieved, by the fault of those, particularly 
his wife, whom he had accused of it, but 
by the fault of his association with this 
Meen, by the fault of his allowing this 
Meen to share his house and influence his 
life. 


niceties of Angell’s terms, but I was ac- | 


cepting them. “Anyway, how could his 
father help him?” 

“He confessed to his father—” 

“But his father knew—you said he 
knew—already.” 

“Oh, man,” said Angell, “haven’t you 
ever known, even in your life, that how- 
ever much you may want to help a man, 
and however much it may be in your 
power to help him, you can do nothing, if 
very grievous his plight, until he confides 
in you?” ‘ 

“One might,” I agreed, “be diffident.” 

“You can call it diffidence,” said Angell, 
“When you see in trouble one you love, 
‘If only,’ you people say, ‘if only he would 
tell me everything!’ We call it trust. ‘If 
only he would trust in me!’ Spiritt’s 
father used to cry. ‘If only he would trust 
in me!’” 

“Well, well,” I said. “You say he did 
at last trust in his father, confessed to him; 
and you say his father comforted him; 
he’d want more than comfort, a murderer.” 

“He got more,” said Spiritt. “He got 
reassurance, he got more than reassurance, 
his father gave him hope.” 

“Was his father with him then?” 

“His father came to him in his house 
and dwelt in his house with him.” 

“What could his father do? How give 
hope? Noble was dead.” 

“There were strange powers and 
mysteries,” said Angell, “that his father 
had.” 

Again within the air, but newly loud, 
that music from those bells that was not, 

[Turn to page 82] 





than we can tell you on paper—why 
it is insurance of floor satisfaction. 


He will show you how the beauty and 
wide variety of patterns enable you to select 
the one best “foundation” for the entire 
decorative scheme of any room. 


—how the harmonious colorings go clear 
through to the tough burlap backing. Nairn 
Inlaid does not show wear. 


—that it never needs refinishing —that it 
is resilient and noiseless. 


—that Nairn Inlaid is made by the largest 
inlaid linoleum manufacturers in America, 
whose lower manufacturing costs enable 
them to build more quality and longer life 
into every yard, at no extra expense to you. 


—in brief, that the beauty, durability and 
utility of Nairn Inlaid Linoleum make it 
the best insurance of permanent floor 
satisfaction. 


If you want to be more fully informed 
regarding Nairn Inlaid Linoleum be- 
fore consulting your local merchant, 
write for free booklet, showing pat- 
terns in full color. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
102 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale 
Distributing Agents 
575 Fifth Avenue, New York 
216-228 Sutter St., San Francisco 


The display below will show you — 


This striking “cut-out”’ feature will show you where 
ou can secure reliable information about Nairn In- 
eid and the other members of the Nairn Linoleum 
Family—advice and suggestions on any of your fioor- 
ing problems—a selection of patterns to meet your every 
need—the method of laying best suized to your ficors. 
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Price List of New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure 
them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 West 37th Street, New York City, or to the 
nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated below in 
stamps or money order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, 140 Second 
St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 


No. Cts.| No. Cts.| No. Cts.! No. Cts.| No. Cts.) No. Cts.) No. Cts.! No. Cts. No. Cts.' No. Cts. 
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Theinclined nozzle of the 
Apex is equally divided 
to give the same maxi 
mum suction power at 
the extreme ends of its 
13-inch opening as in the 
middle. 
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The Secret of 
CFine Laundering 


The distinctly new and exclusive method by which 
they keep “tub” garments and articles of every kind 
new and fresh through years of wear and service, in 
spite of weekly launderings, is a revelation to every 
housekeeper whoseesthe ROTAREX Electric Washer 
and the ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer in 
operation for the first time. 

For in its shimmering, silvery cylinder—so different 
from any other —and its all-aluminum wringer of 
special design is found the secret that engineers have 
sought for years. The problem of removing grime 
from wash clothes without friction and of wringing 
them without pulling off buttons is solved! 

The two padded rolls of the ROTAREX Home 
lroner completes this wonderful rejuvenating process 
in less time than was required merely to 4 them 
by old, drudgery methods. Write for descriptive 
folders and our free home trial offer. 

THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1067 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited 
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POLISHING WAX 





























BEVERY room needs the brighten- 

ing touch of Johnson’s Polishing 
Wax. It willrejuvenate your furni- 
ture, woodwork, floors and linoleum 
and give your home that fine air of 
immacuiate cleanliness. Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax imparts a velvety, 
artistic lustre of great beauty and 
durability. It cleans, polishes, pre- 
servesand protects—alloneoperation. 


Preserves Linoleum 


Your Linoleum will last longer 
and look better if you polish it oc- 
casionally with Johnson’s Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax preventscracking and 
blistering—brings out the pattern 
and color — protects linoleum from 
wear and makes cleaning easy. 


. . 
Building? 

If you are building you should have our 
book on Wood Finishing. It tells how 
inexpensive soft woods may be treated 
so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hardwood. We will gladly send 
a and postpaid. Use coupon 
iow. 
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Ideal Polish 
for Furniture) 














Book on Home Beautifyin 


artistic, cheery and inviting 
terials to use and how to apply them—includes color card—gives cov- 
ering Capacities, etc. | 


City and State 


FREE 


C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.M,. C, 4, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home | 


I understand that it explains just what ma- 


My Dealer i . éaue “a 
My Name ‘ wre F xs degnew | 
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~ Just a Turn of the Switch 


And the Modern, Attractive Homemaker 
Has Put Her New Servant to Work 


By Lillian Purdy Goldsborough 


FTER all,” said the woman who ad- 
A adapted herself to the new con- 


ditions of the world we live in, “it 
To what 


t 


is a question of an ideal... 
end is the homemaker striving?” 

“And what is your ideal?” I asked. I 
knew what it was. It radiated in her 
home. But I wanted her to define it. 

“To make life more joyous, more in- 
spiring, more beautiful—a delight, not a 
problem and a struggle—for everyone in 
the house!” 

“But how can you do it?” A vision of 
poor servants, high wages, complex social 
demands, every-day worries, stalked through 
my mind. 

“By seizing upon every possible device 
and plan that save the body and soul of 
woman,” she explained. “I fired my 
worthless maid who grumbled over every 
task, ruined my furniture and rugs by her 
carelessness and neglect, wasted the food, 
was always asking for a holiday and more 
pay. 

“In her place I engaged electricity. She 
does her work with a minimum of super- 
vision and expense, never ‘talks back’ or 
‘goes out’ unless abused. She lights our 
home for us, prepares and cooks our food, 
does our laundry and cleaning, heats the 
baby’s milk, keeps us warm or cool as 
the season requires, washes our dishes, curls 
our hair and is often our doctor by her 
prompt service with warming pad or quick 
hot drink. Isn’t she a perfect servant?” 

To do it all by the turn of a switch! 
That was the secret of this woman’s at- 
tainment of her ideal. That was the process 
that led to inspiration. 

I had to admit that it is the last word 
in domestic service. For it translates wages 
into apparatus—convenient, clean, eco- 
nomical of time, steps and labor. It saves 
woman’s soul because it spares her nerves 
and tissues, and gives her time for culture, 
diversions—the real things in this life. It 
gives the woman an opportunity to be a 
youthful, helpful companion to her hus- 
band, capable ef talking about something 
beyond the narrow confines of the house- 
hold. 

As I talked further with her, I learned 
again the old lesson that money alone will 
not buy any service that is worth having. 
A little time, a little thought, a little con- 


instance, too many lights or appliances to 
a single current. You must know the 
capacity of your installation. The cords 
must be in good repair, the connections 
unbroken. But the returns for this little 
care repay you in money and labor saved. 
Take the kitchen aid, for example. 
Think of an appliance that will grind your 
coffee, chop your meat, beat your eggs, 
whip your cream, buff your silver, mix your 
mayonnaise, freeze your ice-cream, simply 
by a turning-on of the current! You may 
hitch it to anything that turns or whirls 
and then stand calmly by and watch it 
work while you wait. Only the work- 
weary housewife can know what that 
means. Only the mother who loves to 
please the children with that delectable 
dessert, ice-cream, realizes the joy of being 
able to have it often when this maid-of- 
all-work takes the hard labor out of. her 
hands and speeds the task so merrily. 


HEN how much greater is the pleasure 
of the hostess when serving a supper 
if the meal may be prepared without 

a single trip to the kitchen. A device that 
makes it possible to connect appliances at 
table (with but a single cord hanging from 
the chandelier) permits the hostess to have 
two sources of toast in operation while her 
creamed chicken is in the making. She 
may use her toaster and the toasting sec- 
tion of her grill while the large pan is in 
use. Thus, for her Sunday night supper, 
the host having made the coffee in the 
electrical percolator, she connects a toaster 
to insure a quick and generous supply of 
hot toast at the critical moment. Appetite 
waits upon interest as the guests watch 
the creaming of chicken and toasting of 
bread and hear the jolly sound of the 
percolating coffee. The cheer of breakfast, 
too, is enhanced if everything is prepared 
in the family circle at table. 

For the lesser tasks, which like all the 
little things of life compose the biggest 
trials in the long run, the new immersion 
heater is one helper. It is provided with 
a means of setting it in upright position 
when removed from the glass of milk or 
water. 

A soft, pliable warming pad, light in 
weight, eliminates refilling and leaks. 

The automobile engine heater keeps the 





sideration must go into the bargain. And engine warm on chilly nights and thus 
so, if you want speeds the parting 
expert service, you Pee [SSS SES workers of the 
must look into H family to their 
the private life i ODERN homemakers don't clean morning tasks. 
and capabilities of house in the old, back-breaking The electric 
these electrical as- || W8: To know the new way, send for curling iron saves 
sistants Housecleaning Made Easy. Enclose time and trouble 
Saunas. \ stamped, self-addressed envelope. Get, A 

You do not | too, these beoklets: Spending the ata nominal cost. 
want something Family Income; The Modern Home; _A sewing ma- 
to blow out and Entertaining Without a Maid. Each chine, electrically 
leave you in the is ten cents. Address The Service driven, sews the 
lurch in the midst Editor, McCall's Magazine, 236 West seams of the 
of a Sunday night | 87th Street, New York City. children’s dresses 
supper. You must | without backache 
not have, for Pe a or tired limbs. 
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only as good 


as ils Roller 


Appreciating this fact, 
millions of housewives 
have come to realize that 
to get silent, dependable 
shade service, their shades 


must be mounted on 
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| STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
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AEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Make your porch yoursum- 
mer resort this year. Live 
on it; sleep on it; entertain 
there in the cozy cool of 
beautiful Aerolux Shades. 
Perfect privacy. Air with- 
out glare. Durable, easily 
hung, won’t flap in wind. 
Weather-proof finish in 
harmonious colors. 

Sold by leading department 
stores and furniture dealers. 
















FREE Book. 
shows ho Porch a’ 
tractive and livable. Write for tt. 


The Aeroshade Company 
Onkiland Ave. Waukesha, W) 









Set of 2 
$100 
postpaid 


Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Money Back 





"THESE handy bakers hold a lot of cook'es and 
do a dandy job of baking Used in pairs, 
time and fuel are saved by having new batch 
ready for oven when baked cookies are removed. 
Bakers have no high sides nor corners. Ceokies 
are easily removed and bakers readily cleaned. 
Save dishwashing Simply wiping clean keeps 
the special surfaced iron sheets in perfect con- 
dition for baking. Equally useful for biscuits, 
rolls, toast, ete. Size 13% x 15 Approved by 
Priscilla Proving Plant and Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Send $1.00 for set of two in attractive 
carton, postpaid. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 
HOME PRODUCTS CO., 1436 E. 49th St., Cleveland, O. 
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As Old As Adam 


[Continued from page 55] 


“Tt'll wash,” declared Connie gratefully, 
smoothing out the envelope. “I guess this 
is spoiled though.” 

“Throw it away,” instructed the milk 
man. 

Connie tossed it into the bushes. But 
she had seen the writing on it—snatchy 
handwriting, and the New York postmark 
—and the name, “Dal G. Worsham, Pine- 
top, North Carolina.” “How much is it?” 
She opened her purse. 

“Nothing. Not a cent. Were you go- 
ing to town? Would you like to ride? 
This limousine is sort of bumpy; but it’s 
six miles yet.” 

“I'd love to, if it won't be too heavy 
on the horses.” 

Dal Worsham laughed aloud. “You 
weigh about eighty-five, don’t you? I 
guess the springs will stand it.” 

Connie climbed in gratefully. The seat 
was hard and had no back, and the road 
was rocky, but it was infinitely better 
than walking. 

“You're the sick girl at Davises’, aren’t 
you? I’ve noticed you up there in that 
window.” 

“I’m better now,” declared Connie, 
when they had introduced themselves with 
young formality. “I’ve gained eleven 
pounds. I’m going back pretty soon.” 

“North ?” 

“New York.” 

“Fair little village.” 

“You’ve been there?” 

“New York?” He smiled. But it was 
not a nice smile. There was something 
under it, something bitter and only half- 
dead. Connie saw it stir. “Yes, I’ve been 
in New York.” 

Connie was homesickly eager to ques- 
tion him. Perhaps he had seen some of the 
old bills at the Bijou. Maybe he had 
danced at some of the places she knew 
Even to chatter a log of streets and corners, 
of cafés and theaters and parks would be 
comforting. But she kept cannily silent. 
New York meant Solly. And something 
new and bewildering in her shrank in re- 
pulsion from Solly. “I work there,” was 
all she said. 

“You don’t look like a farmer,” she said 
presently, when they were bumping down 
from the heights with the brake shrieking. 

“I’m not. I’m just an amateur. But 
my place is coming pretty good. I’ve got 
a thousand young apple trees and some 
dairy stock, and a few hogs. Marketing 
is the worst problem up here of course. 
Bad roads, no shipping-point. If I could 
get a few people interested in good methods, 
packing and advertising, growing apples 
right, we could build up a fruit industry 
on this mountain. The climate’s wonderful. 
But one man can’t do much alone. Davis 
had good ideas; but of course he’s out 
now—” 

“He had a good night,” said Connie 
hopefully. 

“Maybe he'll pull through. But it will 
be slow. Where were you going? Any 
place special ?” 

“I— The post office,” stammered Connie. 

Suddenly measured against the pitiful 
plainness of that little village, with the 
church standing up against the mountains, 
square-spired and relentlessly good, the 
thought of wrapping up cheese—in that 
dress and her earrings—seemed absurd. 

“It’s in Gilford’s store. You can’t miss 
it. It’s the only real store in the village. 
Gilford owns this town practically, and 
most of the land around it. Gilford’s 
funeral would contribute more to the pro- 
gress of this county than anything I know 
of. If you’re going back soon you're 
welcome to ride with me if you want to. 
I'll leave the wagon at Harper’s blacksmith 
shop—that little sheet-iron place over 
there? I'll start back in about an hour.” 


T the end of the hour Dal Worsham 
found Connie sitting meekly in the 
wagon. She had a scared and stricken 

look, and her fingers were icy cold and in- 
clined to quiver. He did not know that she had 
bearded old Micah Gilford in his den, and 
that Micah Gilford had looked at her like 
a leering old spider from a web of hanging 
harness, barrels of fertilizer, sacks of flour, 
coffee and lanterns, and had twisted his 
long, lean, unpleasant lips. Connie had not 
known that men looked at you that way 
in other places beside stage doors and 
cafés. She felt ill and frightened, and the 
smile she gave Worsham as he hooked his 
trace chains was weak. 

“T thought I'd ride home in your Rolls 
Royce, if you don’t mind.” 

The sun mounted high and straight, as 
it does in autumn, and sifted through the 
brim of Connie’s summer hat to her color- 
less face. Dal Worsham lifted a foot to 
the wheel, and then halted. 

“Have you had any lunch?” 

The hollow ache that quivered some- 
where near Connie’s heart cried out that she 
hadn’t, but she set her chin bravely. “Oh, 
Mrs. Davis will have something ready when 
I get home.” 

“You wait a minute.” He wound the 
reins around a post, dived across the street 

{Turn to page 79] 
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but, of course every woman likes pretty things 
to wear and to decorate the home; and you 
will find that SUNSET makes it very easy to 
get the lovely effects you long for at a price 
anyone can afford to pay. 


It is colorthat gives interest and character to room 
decoration, just as it does to the dress and other 
things you wear. A fresh new SUNSET color gives 
wonderful beauty, even to cheap material. You can 
create your own color schemes, express your own 
individuality—it’s most fascinating and so easy, a 
clean, simple thirty-minute operation. 


The weight is all you need to know about the 
goods. SUNSET dyes all fabrics, Cotton, Wool, 
Silk or Mixed Goods, in one dye bath. It is the 
modern way that has made home dyeing so popular. 
See the Color Card at your dealer's. If he does 
not yet sell SUNSET, do not accept disappointing 
substitutes. Send us 15c. for each color you need. 


Manufactured by NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 18, Mount Vernon,N. Y. 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co. Inc., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


SET 
2 DYES 3 


ONE Real Dye For ALL Fabrics 








Write our Home Service Department about your dyeing problems. 
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YOU 


and three others 
may pay the price 


Bleeding gums are the 
danger signal 


Do you know that four persons out of every five 
past forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, 
and many thousands younger, are afflicted with 
Pyorrhea ? 


Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding 
gums, of Pyorrhea's presence or coming? 


Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your 
teeth and health are menaced and the odds are so 
overwhelmingly against you ? 


Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect 
your gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he 
will tell you to brush your teeth, twice daily, with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health alike. 
When it strikes, the gums recede, the loosened 
teeth drop out or must be extracted, germs gather 
in pus-pockets that form at the roots and infection 
often spreads throughout the system. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foe- a % 
man. When used in time and used consistently, it d want 
will prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress, and, £ —~ 
in addition, keep the teeth white, the gums firm, r “ey | 
and the mouth healthy. i ee | 
oe ef) 


It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is used 
and recommended by the foremost dentists. It is 
pleasant to the taste. Buy a tube today. At all 


druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula ef K. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


mee we) vatbeks 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste 
— it checks Pyorrhea 


















Tommy Rot 


[Continued from page 15] 


“Oh, good night!” said Craven. “Pleas- 
ant dreams to you! And good luck with 
the little nurse!” 

“Ah!” Geoffrey said. “You know why 
I asked for this.” 

“Quite. Couldn’t help knowing. It’s 
all right, old chap. You go ahead! And, 
if you'll take a word of advice, don’t tell 
her of this till you’ve been married five 
years, if then. She’s had enough of dreams. 
Give her reality for a change!” His fingers 
gripped and released Geoffrey’s hand. The 
mockery had wholly gone from his face. 
“Give her happiness,” he said, “and she'll 
soon forget the dreams!” 

“Thanks!” said Geoffrey again. 

They parted without further words, 
but it was not till the early hours of 
the morning that he heard his guest go to 
his room. 


E himself spent most of the night in 

fruitless restlessness, sometimes limp- 

ing up and down his room, some- 
times sitting by the open window with 
his eyes fixed upon that rugged cross on 
the further side of the village green with 
the dead flowers on its steps. Tomorrow 
all those vases of flowers would be re- 
newed, all but one. She had said that 
she would not get up early, that her 
dream was dead. He wondered why she 
had told him that so suddenly, and how 
it had come to die. 

At last—just before the sunrise—he 
could endure his inactivity no longer. He 
went halting down the stairs and out into 
the tender freshness of the new day. A 
strange light lay upon the world, and for 
the first time a sense of peace came to 
him, soothing the turmoil of his soul. He 
was very tired, but the solitude of the 
place was rest. He went across to the 
War Memorial and stood before it, bare- 
headed, in the growing light. 

The clock in the church-tower chimed 
the hour at length and awoke him from 
his reverie. The sun had risen, and its first 
rays caught him where he stood. He 
straightened himself like a soldier on parade, 
and lifting a haggard face, stiffly he saluted 
the cross above him. 

“I will do it,” he said. “So help me 
God, I will do it. And she shall choose.” 
Then he turned and went limping back to 
his cottage across the green. . 


T was three hours later that he presented 

himself at Nurse Rose’s door. He was 

no longer haggard, but well groomed, 
self-contained, very thoroughly his own 
master. 

He found her at breakfast. She had 
said that she would not get up early. She 
came to meet him with her smile of wel- 
come—that sweet smile of hers that she 
kept only for her friends. But she was a 
little embarrassed. He realized it as her 
hand lay in his. 

“How nice of you to come like this!” 
she said. “I hope it doesn’t mean that you 
have slept badly.” 

“Have I come too soon?” he said. 

“No, oh no!” Her clear eyes met his, 
and he saw that she had been weeping. “I 
am just ever so pleased to see you. Sit 
down and join me! You gave me enough 
for two.” 

“I hope I shall always be able to 
manage that,” he said. “Finish your break- 
fast and we will talk!” 

He was wandering round the sunny 
little room. Some broken green fragments 
on the window-sill caught his eye. “Hullo!” 
he said, and stood still. 

She spoke nervously from behind him. 
“I found them broken last night. Per- 
haps the wind caught them. I am not 
sure. The flowers were gone.” 

“That’s odd,” said Geoffrey. He picked 
up the fragments and began mechanically 
to attempt to fit them together. 

“Don’t!” said Nurse Rose. “It is quite 
completely broken. Nothing will ever 
mend it.” 

He put the pieces down and turned 
round. “May I talk to you for a few 
minutes? I won't keep you longer.” 

Her face was pale, but she met his look 
bravely. 

“It’s about—about—” He indicated 
the broken vase on the window-sill behind 
him. “Perhaps you can guess what it is 
about.” 

“Perhaps I can!” she said. Her eyes 
still met his unflinchingly, but she was 
trembling a little. He held out his hand 
to her suddenly. “It’s just this, dear,” he 
said. “You haven't really pledged your- 
self to me yet, and you may think better 
of it. You may change your mind, when 
you have heard what I have to say.” 

She laid her hand instantly in his. “I 
think I know what it is,” she said. “It— 
it’s Tommy-Rot, isn’t it? He didn’t die 
after all. He came back. He—” 

“He hasn’t forgotten you,” said Geoffrey 
steadily. 

“Ah!” She flinched then sharply, as 
one flinches from the sudden shining of an 
intolerable light. “He told you that?” 


“Craven told me,” said Geoffrey. “I 
haven’t seen the man himself. He is in 
the hospital, rather badly darhaged—never 
likely to come out, in fact.” He gave 
her the statement baldly. It was impossible 
to keep under his own suffering and to 
soften hers at the same time. 

But the effect of his words startled him. 
She seemed to stiffen, to grow suddenly 
self-contained, unafraid. “Will you tell me 
what he told you?” she said. 

Geoffrey hesitated. “Well, you know, 
poor old Craven—he doesn’t mince matters 
—he’s turned a bit sour with ill-usage. As 
a matter of fact, he advised me not to tell 
you, and I was tempted—I was tempted— 
not to. But I got the better of it. I’ve 
got to be straight with you, dear. I 
couldn’t cheat you.” 

“No,” she said gently. “Then will you 
—please—tell me what he said?” 

Her hand still lay in his with absolute 
confidence. Her trembling had passed. He 
put away his reluctance. “He told me 
that the man was maimed beyond all hope, 
that he never had been the sort that any 
woman ought to break her heart over, that 
he wouldn’t like the woman he loved to 
see him now, and that if by any chance 
his dream came true, he would probably 
put an end te himself—being, I gather, 
unworthy—trotten was what Craven said.” 

“Ah!” she breathed. Her eyes had 
grown very bright while she listened. “He 
‘old you that? But still—he cares?” 

“IT can’t tell you any more,” Geoffrey 
said. “I have never seen him.” 

Her hand suddenly closed very tightly 
upon his. She stood a moment facing 
him, still with that strange exaltation in 
her eyes. Then she ber lips to 
speak; but even as she did so, her look 
went beyond him to the window. 

“Who is that?” she said. “Why, your 
servant, Sims! He must be looking for 
you.” 


HE man had wrenched open the gate 

and was running up the path. He 

burst in upon them, his face gray 
and twitching with agitation. 

Geoffrey turned upon him. “Damn 
you, Sims! What’s the meaning of this? 
What do you want?” 

Sims scarcely saw him. He turned head- 
long to Nurse Rose. “Oh, please, nurse, 
there’s something wrong. Can you come 
at once? It’s the gentleman what came 
down to us yesterday—taken a hoverdose 
of somethink—killed himself in his sleep, 
he has.” 

“What?” said Geoffrey. 

“IT will come,” said Nurse Rose. She 
was white to the lips, but absolutely calm. 
She took up the little leather case she was 
accustomed to carry with her on her rounds 
and passed straight out into the morning 
sunshine, the two men following. 

As she reached the gate of Geoffrey’s 
cottage, he ran forward and overtook her. 
“Let me go first! Perhaps you needn’t 
come.” 

She glanced up at him. “I would rather 
come.” She preceded him up the narrow 
stairs. They entered a little room into 
which the early sun was pouring, and 
stood together in a great silence. 

He was lying quite straight upon the 
bed as a man in deep repose. The bandage 
was still across his brow, and in a moment 
she stooped and loosened it, revealing a 
long, terrible scar. The eyes were closed, 
but the head had fallen sideways, and the 
white hair shone like silver. His one hand 
lay upon his breast, and under it were a 
few dead flowers—roses. She bent and 
looked closely into the quiet face. Then 
she stood up. 

“He is dead?” said Geoffrey. 

She bowed her head. 

“Why did he do it? Why on earth 
did he do it?” 

Geoffrey's look went beyond the bed 
and lighted upon a half-sheet of paper upon 
the dressing-table. He went round and 
picked it up. A few words scrawled across 
it gave him his answer. “So long, old 
chap! You've been awfully decent to me. 
But the game is up and the curtain down. 
If she must know, tell her it was all 
tommy-rot from the very beginning. Only 
Tommy-Rot.” 

He turned back to her with the dead 
man’s message in his hand. They faced 
each other in the great silence. 

“You knew?” he said. 

“I knew,” she answered simply. 

He came to her. 

“Is it going to make any difference 
between us? Shall I go?” 

She stood for a second or two quite 
motionless, her pure face looking straight 
into the sunlight. Then with a sigh, she 
turned and gave him both her hands. 
“Geoff,”—her voice came huskily—‘“call it 
tommy-rot—what you will—this is the 
thing that doesn’t die. Oh, Geoff, can you 
give me this?” 

“Before God, I will try!” he said, and 
bending, very reverently, he kissed the 
hands he held. 
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In Every Gown ~Always~ 
The Suitable Kleinert's Shields 


LEINERT’S Dress Shields are 
guaranteed to protect your gowns. 
There are five shapes, ten sizes, and 
several weights; there are shields in 
black, white and colors—in short, 
there are Kleinert’s Dress Shields for 
every sort of gown and every occasion. 


Kleinert’s slip-over Guimpes and fitted 
linings can be laundered as easily and 
as often as your undergarments— 
especially useful with wide armholes 
| and heavy cloth dresses, 


Keeinerls, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
: ; 























es 
Protection 


Guaranteed - 


when rubber articles 
are marked Kleinerts 





AA Real Fiffy Baby 


Comfy and protected is the baby who 
wears genuine Kleinert’s Jiffy Baby 
Pants. No pins, no buttons, no tapes 
waterproof and washable. 











Equally Good on Both Sides 


Your mattresses are really safe if your 
rubber sheeting is marked Kleinert’s. 
The double-faced sheeting is the 
same on both sides — guaranteed 
proof against water and acids. 
















Why Change Your Frock? 


Neither spattering grease nor splash- 
ing water can hurt the pretty frock 
covered with a Kleinert’s‘‘T weentex” 
Household Apron. The rubber is 
between two fabrics where it cannot 
touch you. 


A Blue-Line Dress Protector 


Sanitary, washable, quickly adjusted 
—keeps skirts from wrinkling and 
gives adequate protection under all 
circumstances. Some are made en- 
tirely of rubber and seamless, others 
are topped with silk or nainsook and 
all of them may be obtained in both 
white and flesh color. 


K 


If you have children—or know any 
—send for the new Kleinert’s A, 
B, C, Book and teach them their 
letters. 

L. B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPAN 
Dept. D, Box 181, Station D, N.Y. C. 


Canadian Office: 
84 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 
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The new use for Lux robs dishwashing of half its drudgery 


ew! 


54 dishwashings in a single package 





~ And now~telief from that 
three-times-a-day-in-the-dishpan-look 


‘This new way to wash dishes is as 
on your hands as fine toilet soap 


easy 


So natural—so obvious—you wonder 
it wasn’t thought of before! 

Lux for washing dishes. Of course it 
would bring relief from that three- 
times-a-day-in-the-dishpan-look. Of 
course, too, it would be as gentle on 
your hands as on the dainty things you 
have always trusted to its pure suds. 


Your skin needs just as careful at- 
tention as fine fabrics, for it is even 
softer and finer in texture than the 
most delicate silks or chiffons. 


Won’t roughen hands 


Every day your hands are in the dish- 
pan for an hour and a half—sometimes 
even longer. How you dread this con- 
stant roughening of your hands! But 
dishwashing needn’t make your slrin 
rough and dry. It is the coarse soaps 
in your dishpan that play such havoc 
with your hands—robbing your skin of 
all its indispensable natural oils. 
Nature provides these oils in abun- 
dance in millions of tiny sacs just be- 
neath the surface of the skin. Their 
generous supply of healing, nourishing 
fluid is constantly refreshing the tissue- 





thin outer layer of skin. That is why 
the normal skin is so pleasantly soft and 
supple. 

But the supply is not plentiful enough 
to hold out when harsh, alkaline soaps 
are used for washing dishes. They are 
irritating to the skin and drain all the 
oil sacs dry. Your skin becomes so 
coarse and scratchy that you can’t even 
touch a piece of silk without roughing 
it up. 

With Lux in your dishpan you won’t 
have any of these annoying after-effects. 
Lux won’t dry the natural oils. It won’t 
redden or roughen your hands. These 
delicate, tissue-thin flakes are as easy 
on the most sensitive hands as fine 
toilet soap. 


Just one teaspoonful 
to a pan 
That is all you need—just one tea- 
spoonful in your dishpan. It sounds 
incredible—but try it. 

A single package of Lux lasts for at 
least 54 dishwashings—all the dishes 
morning, noon and night, for almost 
three weeks. Not just the china for 











special occasions, but the regular, every- 
day dishes as well. 


Spotless and shining in 
half the time 


You will be delighted with your bright, 
sparkling dishes. Lux leaves them with- 
out a trace of film or murky cloudiness. 
Glasses, silverware and china all come 
out spotless and shining in half the time. 


Just toss a teaspoonful of Lux in 
your dishpan. See how the delicate 
flakes dissolve the instant the hot water 
touches them. The Lux way is so much 
quicker and easier than waiting for bar 
soap to melt or stopping to beat up a 
lather with an awkward soap-shaker. 


Now just a swish of your dishmop 
and your pretty dishes are cleaner and 
more lustrous than ever before. 


Keep a package of Lux handy on 
your kitchen shelf. Use it for the dishes 
always. Don’t let that hour and a half 
in the dishpan every day be a hardship 
to your hands. Begin washing today’s 
dishes with Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


for 


washing dishes 
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3123 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer No. 922 


No. 3123, Laptes’ Stip-ON Dress; 
one-piece circular skirt with yoke. 
Size 36 requires 3'4 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width at lower 
edge, about 134 yards. The chic 
that is French is seen in this 
model adorned with embroidery 
for which Transfer No. 922 may 
be used. 


} 




















3123 3141 3134 


No. 3141, Misses’ 
Siip-ON Dress; suit- 
able for small 
women; closing at 
shoulders; kimono 
sleeves; three - piece 
skirt with front 
drapery. Size 16 re- 
quires 34 yards of 
36-inch lace. Width 
at lower edge, 1% 
yards. The jabot 
drapery is now used 
on many skirts. 







3141 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 3134, Lap1es’ 
Dress; two-piece 
skirt. Size 36 requires 
27g yards of 40-inch 
material and 1% 
yards of 36-inch lace 
for tunic and jabot. 
Width at lower edge, 
1% yards. Transfer 
No. 1216 may be used 
for girdle. Lace makes 
the better half of 
this dress of silk 
crépe. 


Paul Caret; 


NCE upon a time a woman quieted 
her dress anxieties by buying a 
lace frock. For it she made several 
slips in varying colors. Sashes and 
flowers were folded away in sachet 

to further enliven it as emergency or inclina- 

tion suggested. The fashion for such economy 
in time and money subsided. Costumery went 
through multiple phases. Economy produced 
scoffing. The American woman, like the 

Oriental, reckoned her wealth by the number 

of gowns she possessed. They were used, also, 

as notches to indicate social occasions. 

War produced sobriety in costumery. 
Under the influence of Paris the bathing-suit 
frock of black crépe de Chine became the 
standardized costume of civilized women. 
After the Armistice it developed into a founda- 
tion for an exotic display of jewels. Ropes of 
pearls, real or otherwise, needed a supple black 
foundation and dozens of colorful bracelets 
showed well on bare arms. 

In such manner we simplified our ward- 
robes until the reformers should have shouted 
with glee. One gown served from ten in the 
morning until two the next morning. After 
calm came the storm of riotous dressing, in- 
finite frivolity, appalling ornamentation on the 
garment itself. Designers went to where East 
meets West for inspiration. They ransacked 
the ages for details and fundamentals of 
women’s costumery as far removed from the 
black crépe de Chine frock as imagination 
could devise. And, suddenly, in this swirl of 
extravagance, economy again threw out a life 
line to those who wanted to be saved. 

Quickly, curious phases of economy be- 
came the fashion. Six frocks in one, four 
pairs of sleeves to one gown, an apron to 
turn severity into gaiety, were dress slogans 
that caught the public. 

Under this stimulus the lace gown rose to 
power. Its choice for spring again smoothes 
the wrinkles from a woman’s brow. Power- 
ful direction makes broad lace the fashion. 
France and America see its beauty. Milliners 
join with dressmakers to work it up into new 
and pleasing phases. Even that standby of 
the standpatters, the black lace frock, is re- 
born. Again it goes over colorful slips. Again 
it has girdles as ornamental as those worn by 
Astara, the Indo-Chine dancer who stirred the 
imagination of French needleworkers last 
summer. 

[Turn to page 66] 
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3134 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 . 
Girdle Transfer No. 1216 
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3131 Dress 3129 Dress 


a 7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 


Lace to the Front! 


[Continued from page 65] 





AS side companion to the sensuous Oriental girdle is the Georgian 
sash which was a necessary part and parcel of the wardrobes of 
the preceding generations. Such sashes carry the bow almost in front, 
which is a direct reversal of what has been considered proper. The 
reason for the reversal is the insistence of: dressmakers that skirts 
should carry the fulness, panels, drapery, ornamentation, in front 
This is a leaf torn from Oriental history 

The lace gown for spring will be of various patterns and textures 








3133 Dres 


31 38 Dress 
) ¢ 34-5 6 sizes, 34-44 


Transfer No. 112¢ 





N 158, Lapies’ Dress. Size No 3133 Lapies’ Dress; 


6 requires 37g yards of 40 with two-piece tunic forming 
} . j » ( > < , : fs ‘ 
inch material. Width at ate e wig ver left side; two Spanish silk lace is sought, metal lace goes into blouses, capes and 
edge g yard s dress ce skir Size 36 requires n ; AE TP a <a ee 
dge, | — Thi c — ' ae ite arta frocks. Venetian laces are flounced to thin fabrics. Frocks of iris 
has a voke and bands going 244 vards of 40-inch material ‘ie Rr ‘ 7 : 
the lencth of the dr hack und 25 vards of 36-inch lace blue silk lace are dropped over iridescent slips of metal cloth which 
lengt I } ‘ ‘ ! 5 afus 0 , < ‘ P 2 ° . . 
and front. Transfer No. 1126 Width at lower edge, 15 often carry mauve and green as their chief coloring; the girdle carries 
may be used to trim yard out the three colors in beaded work and embroidery. There are black 
and white lace frocks for afternoon in which the white lace is worked 

No. 3131, Lapies’ Srir-On No. 3129, — DREss ; into large figures on a black net foundation.. Lace tunics are girdled 

" . closing t she ( S clo iw t s ) S S1Z 36 . ° z ° . . " s 
a ; losing at shoulder j > Bag houk , : f 7 + with kaleidoscopic beading and galalith ornaments. There are hand- 

apec tun t tront an requires < yards o )-inch - ‘ : : 
=~ S ‘ r ir ’ . it ial and vard of 36 kerchief scarfs of wide lace knotted at one shoulder with long ends 
rac 1Z€ 3 eqguires 3 material an a VY 3 ier : : 
yards of 36-inch material and inch lace Width at lower falling to the knees. : 
31g yards of )-inch lace edge, 2 vards The drapery Metal lace has developed into the fine-spun texture of cobwebs 
Width, about 1 yards. of lace is especially effective so that one is not weighted down when wearing it. It not only goes 


into frocks with underslips of Georgette crépe or doubled chiffon, but 
it is used for afternoon and evening capes. Alex Lebreton, of Paris, 
made fashionable on the Riviera the cape of jersey woven with metal, 
and we are getting the wash of it on this shore. 


, ’ No. 3117, Lap1es’ 
cs \ Dress; separate 
| 


blouse ; two-piece skirt 











| te attached to waist lin . } : ’ 4 
1] 1 ing. Size 36 requires If sports attire permits of metallic threads, afternoon attire decides 
‘ Th a 3 yards of 36-inch it can make good use of the fashion. Therefore, metallic laces are 
\ material. Width at used for ceremonial circular capes imitative of the jersey kind. They 
\ ] || lower edge, 1 yards are lined with two colors of chiffon. probably mauve and water green, : 
Mil } | \ 7, 1 | . << we gr My ~ Ss pastel pink and jade green, mauve and horizon blue. It appears to 4 
} ail om A pleasing de- be the desire of most women this season to assemble two colors in 
ie [ (Gar PULA LL! ign for the new Jil7 Drow transparent fabrics. ’ 
3133 3131 3129 3117 pring silk Transfer No. 1262 [Turn to page 67] ; 
| 
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3125 Dress 3118 Dress / ‘ . 
7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 F 4 <a 
Transfer No. 1263 hi a 
ees: 
aca 
4 Ke 
N yw 
eee 
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Le 
Lace to the Front! 
[Continued from page 66] 
in HE dressmakers do not hesitate to paint the lily, which, in sartorial ; 
of interpretation, means that they embroider lace. This is a new Sie 
it. trick of importance. Needleworkers outline the pattern with silver = 3123 Dress 3134 Dress 
ne or gold thread or with colored silk floss. Sometimes they combine et Transter'No. 1265 vy : 
ts the two. Here and there a small segment of the pattern is entirely oi 
t worked over with embroidery. This idea was launched in brocade and Hi ; 
has spread to lace The glittering ornamentation of the fabric does 5 No. 3123, Lapvtes’ Siip-On No. 3134, Lapses’ Dress. Size 
- not deter it from being worn in the afternoon. We have ceased to Hi Dress; one-piece circular skirt 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
id restrict ourselves to sober clothes during the sunlit hours. It is not : = in a Py my tes Stel nell ne) eh ty h The 
is easy to tell whether women are dressed for a dance or a committee 5 ri ad of 40-inch roan side jabot is pine * the latest 
h meeting. = yoke and sash. Width at Parisian ideas. For the bead 
Ps Wide filet lace is one of the sturdy textures that lends itself to the zr. lower edge, about 134 yards. border, Transfer No. 1265 
k sports blouse, curious as it may seem. It is sometimes cross-stitched may be used. 
d after the manner of the Faire Isle sweaters. The pattern on the 4 No. 3118, Laptes’ DRESS ; : o , 
d filet lace and the cross-stitching goes in horizontal lines. Truly, E with back waist panel; two- No. 3125, Laptes’ Suip-On 
i- women must be slim this spring if they indulge in ornamentation as E —— —~ gl ee rier ee 
Is most of it goes round and round, instead of up and down. . a of ptt pe rs aan requires 434 ale of 40-inch 
These blouses are worn over slips of white China silk or crépe de qi 2 yards of 40-inch chiffon. material. Width at lower 
)S chine The ubiquitous monogram is worked on each cuff in colored Hf Width at lower edge, 134 edge, 1% yards. Transfer No. 
1s floss. Instead of one’s initials we have slipped over into primitive = yards. 1263 may be used for braiding. 
t embroidery. A bird, a butterfly or a peacock is used. We get this oF 
5, trick from China and the French colonial possessions. oh No. 3136, Lapres’ 
Two years ago no woman would put lace at neck and sleeves. She | —— fe or 
knew her grandmother did it, but she considered the fashion per- ye paler so 
S manently extinct. Now she searches shops, ransacks the attic, for chict. Size 36 re- 
e pieces of rose point, of Venetian lace, of English point, to get a bertha quires 334 yards 
y for a Second Empire bodice. If she decides on a square décolletage of 40-inch ma- 
7 she searches for three-inch lace of fine patterning to make a knife- terial. Width at 
" : pleating, a ruche, a flat collar. If she is adopting the incoming First lower edge, 1% 
” Empire sleeves—short puffs that cover the top of the arm—she hunts yards. Another 
for good lace to go as a ruffle at their edges. version of the new 








3136 Dress jabot is seen in 
[Tarn to page 68) 6 sizes, 34-44 this model. 2 3136 
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3131 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer No 


\ 
EEE 




















2946 Dress 3024 Dress 3033 Dress Y 
9 sizes, 34-50 7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 A A 
Girdle Transfer No. 1216 A y ' 


Lace to the Front! 


[Continued from page 67] 






i F she wears a Venetian tricorne hat she chooses a fine scalloped lace 
| for the front of brim to imitate the Venetian masque of the Seven- 
‘ teenth Century. Or she searches for a wide scarf to be draped over 
each side of the crown to hang as a long veil over each shoulder. 
Happily, America, after much historic tribulation, has the men, the 
money, the machines to make whatever lace she desires. 

It was Venice who discovered lace and gave it to the world. It 
was the Venetian ball in Paris after the Grand Prix that revived it. The 
first piece of lace was made in the city of the Doges in the Sixteenth 
Century, when Venice was a powerful republic. France learned the art 
from Venice through Catherine de Medici, who brought to Paris the 
perilous fashion of cloth-of-gold wedding gowns, the thirteen-inch waist, 
the steel corset, the hoop skirt, the Medici collar of wired lace and the 
tiny cap with its point in front, which Mary Stuart wore to such 


ails 

























3131 2946 










[Turn to page 60] 









No. 3131, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress. No. 3024, Lapres’ Biousep Dress. 
Size 36, 3 yards of 36-inch ma- Size 36, 34g yards of 36-inch lace. 
terial. Width, about 1% yards. Width, 15¢ yards. For girdle, 
Transfer No. 1265 may be used. Transfer No. 1216 is suggested. 















No. 2946, Lapies’ Strp-On Dress. No. 3033, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 36- Size 36 requires 5% yards of 40- 
inch material; % yard of 36-inch inch material. Width at lower 
for collar. Width, 154 yards. edge, 1%4 yards. 



















No. 3136, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress. No. 3034, Lapies’ Strp-On Dress. 
Size 36 requires 37¢ yards of 36- Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36- 
136 Dress inch material. Width, 1% yards. inch material. Width, 1% yards. 3034 Dress 


6 sizes, 34-44 : 7 y 7. sizes, 34-46 
3033 3136 «©3034 Transfer No. 1224 Transfer No. 1224 may be used. Transfer No, 1200 may be used. deater'bia, 1a00 
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3133 Dress 
6 sizes 34-44 
Transfer No. 1065 

























. = r 
4 3138 Dress 3134 Dress 3055 Dress \) — 
. 7 9 sizes, 34-50 7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 

Transfer No. 1265 Transfer No, 1179 Transfer No, 1267 


— 





























Lace to the Front! 


[Continued from page 68] 
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C1, =| perfection that she filched its name and glory from her stern mother- 
Ob! 5A MN in-law. 
} a One who reads the history of lace has a smiling suspicion that it is 
. 1 Sa. . | the history of the Eighteenth Amendment. Bloodshed, smuggling, in- 
~— ae ae dictments, a continent in an uproar, followed one another in Europe 
F | i after lace was barred from the people. Nations fought for its patterns. 
gr Every device of smuggling was developed that genius suggested. It 
i 4 J) took the entire efforts of revenue officers and custom-house officials - } 
: 7 of England to search luggage, shops, houses and even coffins to find the — aS 
precious forbidden burden. 
The tale of lace is dripping with blood, cruelty, intrigue, connivance, 
untruth, dishonor. Isn’t it strange that a thing so fragile, so exquisite, 
so pure, should grow from such soil? 
Na 3138, Lapies’ Dress. Size No. 3055, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress. 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch Size 36, 13@ yards of 36-inch, 2 
material Width, 154 yards. yards of 40-inch for skirt. Width. 
Transfer No. 1265 may be used 1% yards. Transfer No. 1267 
to trim. may be used for monogram. A. 
No. 3134, Lapres’ Dress. Size No. 3133, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch requires 27g yards of 40-inch ma- 
material. Width, 12 yards. For terial. Width, 13¢ yards. Trans- 
embroidery, Transfer No. 1179 is fer No. 1065 may be used. 
suggested. 
7 No. 3052, Laptes’ Strp-On Dress. 
's No. 3125, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40- 
Size 36 requires 44% yards of 40- inch material; 24% yards of 36- 
3125 Dress inch material. Width at lower inch for sleeves and tunic. Width, 3052 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 edge, 134 yards. 134 yards. 7 sizes, 34-46 3125 3052 








HE TREO Elastic Girdle, 
which made possible present- 
day modes, has found new and 
even more exquisite expression 
in its latest models of ‘* Treo- 
tex.”” This newly-invented 
surgical elastic web, upon which its cre- 
ators worked for years, enables all 
women, of whatever type of figure, to 
enjoy the figure-freedom, and dress- 
distinction that only the Treo Elastic 
Girdle imparts. 


Women of fashion, corsetieres, design- 
ers, all acclaim it as the perfecting touch 
to the Treo lines of models, which, with 
their exclusive features, their smartness, 
and their universal utility, has made 
them the accepted of the fastidious. 


The “Anchor Band” (the waist line 
band), which holds the girdle to the 
figure and prevents it from slipping; 
the “Feature Strip” (the strip above 
the waist line), which supports the back 
and restrains the diaphragm, and the 
new “Panel Back,’’ which flattens the 
bach into the new silhouette, are fea- 
tures to be found on/y in the Treo Gir- 
dle, the Original All-Elastic Corset. 


Be sure to demand the Treo model 
which was made for your type of figure. 
Prices: Treo Girdles, in lighter surgical 
web, $3 to $10; Treo Girdles of mercer- 
ized Treotex surgical web, $5.50 to $10; 
Treo Girdles of Silk Treotex surgical 
web, $12.50 to $25. Your dealer will be 
very glad to give you a fitting. Write 
for illustrated bx 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 
Fifth Ave. at 29th St. New York City 


Distributing Corporation, Ltd., 
ry Sq., London, E. C. 4 


oklet. 


Great Britair 
60 Wilson St., Finsb 


( anada 


Eisman & Co., 9 Temperance Street, Toronto 


The New Panel Back 
Treotex Treo Girdle 





IRDLE 
The All-Slastic Corset 


The more elastic to the corset 


—the more grace to the figure 
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No. 3135, Misses’ Sure- 
On Dress; suitable for 


small women; draped 
tunic at front and 
back. Size 16 requires 
4'g yards of 36-inch 
material. Width, about 
] yards 

No. 3124, Misses’ Sip 
On Dress. Size 16 re 
quires 3'4 yards of 40 
inch material. Width, 
l'g yards when 


finished. ‘Transfer No 
1174 would furnish a 
smart trimming 


No. 3137, Misses’ Sire 
On Dress. Size 16 re 
quires 43¢ yards of 36 
inch material. Width 
at lower edge, 1! 
yards For cord girdk 
Transfer No. 1216 may 
be used 


No 3139, MISSES’ 
Dress. Size 16 requires 

yards of 40-inch 
material Width at 


lower edge, about 1% 
vards Transfer No 
1227 may be used for 
braiding 


yy : 





3124 Dress 
4-20 
1174 


4 sizes, 1 
Transfer No 
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No 3121, Misst 4 
On Dress; suitable for 
small women, Size 16 
requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material and 
yard of 21-inch lace 
Width at lower edge, 
13g yards 


OLIP 


No. 3140, 
Dress 
3 yards of 40-inch ma 
terial, yard of 24 
inch lace. Width when 
finished, 144 yards 
Transfer No. 1216 may 
be used for ornament. 




























MIsseEs' y 
Size 16 require 


40 Dress 
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3121 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 

















14-20 












3137 Dress 

4 sizes, 14-2 

Girdle Transfer 
No. 121 












3139 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No. 1227 





3124 3140 3137 
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No. 3122, Misses’ No. 3139, MisseEs’ 
Dress; suitable for Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 10 small women, Size 16 





requires 5 yards of 40- requires 2% yards of 
inch material. Width 40-inch material and 
at lower edge, about 2% yards of 36-inch 
13¢ yards. Transfer No. for drapery. Width, 
1249 may be used. about 1% yards. 





No. 3124, Misses’ No. 3146, Misses’ 
Stre-On Dress; suit- Sitip-ON Dress; suit- 





PEK FS 


At 
i 





























. 
x : able for small women. able for small women. | 
] ‘| Size 16 requires 3% Size 16 requires 254 | ‘ 
yards of 40-inch mate- yards of 36-inch mate- 
oP y rial. Width at lower rial, Width, 1% yards. QLN1SO00 
® : . 
, yards. No. 1227 is suggested 


VFL edge when finished, 1'¢ For braiding, Transfer | 


This cool, comfortable, easily 
No. 3121, Misses’ Surp- | | laundered, long-wearing fabric 
On Dress; suitable for will be the popular favorite 


small women. Size 16 | | 


requires 3 yards of 30- | | this Spring and Summer in 


inch material. Width, ° ’ 

13 yards. Transfer No. Children § Underwear 
922 may be used to 
trim. | 








Before buying your children’s 
Underwear for Spring and 
Summer you should carefully 





No. 3141, Misses’ Siip- 
On Dress; suitable for 
small women. Size 16 
requires 344 yards of following eight Nainsook E-Z 
36-inch material. Width Waist Union Suit features : 

at lower edge, 154% 
yards, Transfer No.901 
may be used. 











3139 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


consider and compare the 

















J SIZE: Loose fitting for comfort, Made 
to fit children, not a price. 











Q SEAT CONSTRUCTION: Liberal, 
roomy seat, Cannot gap at sides, Com- 
fort cut to allow ‘ E-Z."’ freedom, 





3122 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No, 1:49 





FABRIC: Fine quality pajama checked 
nainsook, Easily laundered. Cool, neat 
and strong. 


FINISH: Hand pressed, Bias bindings 
re-inforce every seam, Beautiful work- 
manship throughout. 


ee 


BUTTONS: Taped buttons of real 
bone. Won't smash in wringer or tear 
off during play. 


STRAPS: Scientifically placed garment 
supporting straps. Relieve all pull and 
tug of the clothing. 

BUTTON HOLES: Specially re-in- 
forced; will not tear, break or unravel. 
PACKING: Individual, sanitary, giass- 
ine envelope for each suit. An attractive 
package that instantly appeals to every- 
body. 


on tN ON 





THE J Zuaist 


| Union Surr 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
en enemel 
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| ‘The Standard By Which To Measure 
All Children’s Underwear” 
18 SOLD IN THE CHILDREN'S 


| UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
| OF MOST GOOD STORES 


——— 
ese sewer eecoeee soto rere es. 


1 | Write for our Nainsook Booklet B 


The E-Z Waist Co, 


61 Worth Street New York 
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3121 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No. 922 






















3146 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No. 1227 













3141 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No. 901 







3124 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 





3122-3139 3121 3141 
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he Camisole Skirt : 

5 

| A New Develo 

2 = 0 Brine =| A New Development 
ee This ACME = : 
I Dress Form E J 
| into Your Home Fe, 7 { 

Fe 
& i 
a No. 3116, Lapres’ BRASSIERE , 
Pol Size 36 requires 5@ yard of 27- 
@, ’ ¢ » 
inch material. Tiny sprays adorn 
| this  perfect-fitting _ brassiere 
5 Transfer No. 1261 may be used. 

| 7 No. 2389, Lapies’ AND MISssEs’ 
| ad Step-In DRAWERS Small size 
ar requireé 154 yards of 36-inch 
a) naterial. For embroidery, Trans 
is m "7 fer No. 1261 may be used 
le Makes Dressmakingay, | sited ” 

) aoa ’ 0. 3144, LADIES’ SKIRT; attaches 
| Pleasure andSatisfaction Fe to camisole; in one piece. Size 
es ZOU can easily ar id aoomnntary : 36 requires 2/2 yards of 40-inch 

reproduce the m material and 544 yard of 36-inch 

al Ai ae a Acme of. = meee for camisole. Width when fin 
lod It makes fitting ind draping the ished, 144 yards 
if4 easiest part of making. dt as ; 

1 ary nach No. 3127, Laprges’ AND MuIssEs 
a oe oe ne - APRON Small SIZ requires 
‘a DUPLICATES THE * yards of 36-inch material Ap : 
4 EXACT MEASUREMENTS pliqué motifs, for which Transfer 
‘ ” Ety 5 . . 

r OF “YOUR FIGURE No. 885 may be used, trim the 3144 Skirt ’ f 
he pockets 6 sizes, 34-44 
ig , | 
| a No. 3110, Lapres’ AND Misses 
t + BREAKFAST CoAT. Small size re 

mq quires 47¢ yards of 36-inch ma- 

| terial The trimming of ribbon 4 

: rosettes may be developed from NA 2.3 
ve) rransfer No, 1157. & a ¢¢ 
, No. 3145, Lapres’ Skirt; attached 

ae | to camisole; in two pieces; with 
F draped tun Size 36 requires 
i" yards of 40-inch material; 
of camisole ; yard of 36-inch. 3116 Brassioze 
m4 Width, 1 yards 
a 2389 sand 
;™ Small, medium 
Ie ; large : 
af Transfer No. 1261 
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hd ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 

The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips, 
| t- 

















¥ and Skirt are ecacl independ atly " 
juired measure More EM! 
1 independent bination Ef 
%4 that or 
a esire r W n v4 
n use it ror iI I \'P SES ' to half ite & 
3 he like illustration below. 
G ADJUSTABLE 








anp COLLAPSIBLE 


LE DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 
| SPECIAL SALE OFFER 
g 





In order to encourage Home 














| 
| Dressmaking and help you to eco- 
13 nomically reproduce the most stylish 
{sj fashions shown in this magazine, we 
i ‘ 
I are manufacturing 10,000 improved 
| es Ac me Forms to be sold on 
| Easy Payment Terms——— 
ie mit $3 and we will send our 
uanteed $15 Acme ( bie ‘Dr ‘3 = | 
¢ Pay the balance of $12 at only E 
= er month Exo | 
ss Ten Days Trial | 
= If unsatisfactory return form and E* 
we'll gladly refund your $3. = 
E | 
= 
sx) 
a 
=F) 
8 
= 
29 
ES 
=) 
= 
= 
= 
= | 
= | 
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00 ,000 Satisfied Users. 
©{ AnA 1¢ | rm will J a lifetime It is ad- 


“1 Indispensable for Home Dressmaking. 
3 


T ToT Tbe er 











; justal to 1 st le « It ee 
Rj will enabl roduce q k 1 = 
j easily all the la ishions. You can have jy 
o od kin " b e env f ee 
&] your tr — | 
| Tak t f Our Special Sale 
4 offer a t a 
(Po moos MAIL COUPON “TODAY -coee a 
: Acme Sales Co. | 5 . 
zy , 
| Dept. 4.G-380 wan 4 Ave., Brechiya, N.Y. j a | a 
' | 
Cre ntle mi wet l Tr i fu illustrate i! ¥, 
catalog wit detailed i] t r bette still, | /} 
I enclose $3 for Seeneediinte shipment of an | | 
Acme on “10 DAYS TRIAL’? AND “EASY ; ‘ 
PAYMENT TERMS.”’ ; \ | 
DIME wa cecesecsceceseseceseeeeeeess | Hi \| 
! \e \ 
, Addres . eens ! 
| 





STORER TOOOTOCOCO COC Cee eee 


» 3] 27 Apron 3110 Breakfast Coat 3145 Skirt 
SITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOS 


312 Small, me di m large Small, medium, large 3116 3144 3110 3145 6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer N Ribbon Transfer No, 1157 2389 
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Small. medium, large 





Spring Blouses and 
Smart Street Wear 


No. 3143, Lapies’ Stip-On | 


Biouse. Size 36, View A, re- 


quires 24 yards of 36-inch ma- | 


terial; View B, 1% yards of the 
same width. Transfer No. 1055 
may be used. 


No. 3147, Lapties’ S.rp-On 
Biouse. Size 36 requires 1 yard 
of 36-inch material and 34 yard 
of 36-inch lace for upper part. 


No. 3128, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Cape. Small size requires 33 
yards of 40-inch material. Width, 
134 yards. Transfer No. 1262 is 
suggested as a trimming. 


No. 3132, Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ 
Coat; convertible collar. Size 36 
requires 434 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, 
1544 yards. 


No. 3130, Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ 
Eton Jacket. Size 36 requires 1 
yard of 54-inch material and 2 
yards of 36-inch for blouse. For 
braiding, Transfer No. 1265 may 
be used. 


No. 2240, Lapres’ Two-Prece 
Skirt. Size 26 requires 24 yards 
of 54-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, 134 yards. 






3130 Eton Jacket 
6 sizes, 14-16 
36-42 
Transfer No. 1265 
2240 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 








Lawrence, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Columbia, >» < 











“Two years from 
now little sister 
can wear this 
middy 


“that has already stood 
two years of Susan’s husky 
scuffing — no other fabric 
than ‘Duretta Cloth’ would 
have worn so well.” 


“Duretta Cloth” is that fine 
cotton twill fabric which 
resembles twilled Jeans but 
is made with a lustre finish 
that gives it exceptional 
beauty. It has the cool fresh- 
ness of linen without its 
cost. 


Made from selected cotton, 
“Duretta Cloth” with its 
sturdy twill and beautiful 
finish faces the ordinary 
laundry and the commer- 
cial washing machine quite 
fearlessly. It also always 
retains its spotlessly pure 
white surface and radiant 
beauty until the garment 
is worn out. 


ella (lel 


Meets many needs 
of the family 


Its great strength, long wear 
and exceptionally beautiful 
finish make “Duretta Cloth” 
unequalled for middy blous- 
es, outing skirts, children’s 
suits and dresses, rompers, 
women’s dresses and aprons, 
as well as tablecloths, nap- 
kins, etc. 


“Duretta Cloth” is made by the 
world-famous Pacific Mills, ex- 
clusive manufacturers of “Ser- 
pentine Crepe,” “Pamico Cloth,” 
and many other world- famous 
fabrics, and is sold by most dry 
goods retailers. If your neigh- 
borhood store cannot supply you 
with the genuine “Duretta 
Cloth,” write to Mrs. Charles 
R. Small, 24 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass., who will see that 
you receive samples and are 
promptly served. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
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Neysa McMein \ | 


America's Foremost 
Woman Artist 


holed double 
hall lhe trouble 


Red-E-Trim 
B.N.F. Bias Seam Tape 


Russian Trimming 











" 
| | The Judges | 





Madame Frances | 





international } 
| Style Authority 



















Julia Hoyt 


Society and 
Stage Beauty 


25c Worth of 


NEEDLEWORK 


Submitted in 
Bartons Great Sewing Contest 


may WIN $250 for you | 


Three nationally prominent women 
will be the judges 








CONDITIONS: 


1 Make some useful or decorative article, using any 
* double-fold novelty bias tape for a binding and trim- 
ming. (Our Booklet, “A DOZEN TRIM IDEAS” 
may help you in deciding what to make. We will 
send it free, on request.) 
Send the article to us with your name and address 
“* and the name of the store, if you purchase your 
materials. 
3 The contest closes on May 15th, 1923. No articles 
mailed after that date will be eligible for a prize. 
Every article submitted in this contest is to be sent, 
prepaid, to Bartons Bias Narrow Fabric Co., Inc. 


> 


PRIZES 


All articles will be judged upon their relative excellence 
as to needlework, design and general appearance. 


eos 5. xe $250 Ws cle. oe 
OS « Bag - ree 
aa oo 169 ls ahs 6:0. eon 
Seer os oo ae es 
| Ae 75 | 10thto 19thinc.. 10 





A SPECIAL PRIZE OF $100 \\| 


will be given for the article that embodies the most 
practical and original suggestion for the use of a 
double-fold bias binding and trimming. Here is a 
chance to use your wits as well as your needle. 
In case two or more people decide upon the same 
article the special prize will be awarded to the one 
whose work shows to the best advantage. 





After the awards have been made, these articles will be 
turned over to the Salvation Army, to be used in any way 
they deem best. Whether you win a prize or not you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
made a contribution to an organization that is doing 
wonderful work for the relief of the needy. 


>a Qroe—_—_—> 


Bartons Red-E-Trim is a double-fold novelty 
bias tape that is both a binding and a trimming. 
Since the invention of the sewing machine, 
probably no single article has done so much 
to lighten the task of the woman who sews. 
No matter how carefully a woman may Work 
with the single-fold bias binding, she cannot 
make as true an edge nor as peat a job as she 
could with Red-E-Trim in thuch less time. 





Always ask for Bartons double-fold by name 





BARTONS BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. | 
61-69 Worth Street, New York | 
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Fast Colors” 
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Comfortable Frocks to Slip On 
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3030 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No, 1184 


3065 Dress 

5 sizes, 14-16 
36-40 

Particularly adapted 

to jersey tubing 

Transfer No. 1099 
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No. 3030, Misses’ 
Bouse Dress; suitable 
for small women. Size 
16 requires 27g yards 
of 54-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 
25¢ yards. Transfer No. 
1184 may be used. 













No. 3065, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Suip-On 
Dress. Size 16 requires 
2 yards of 54-inch 
jersey tubing; % yard 
of 40-inch material for 
collar. Width, 1% 











yards. Transfer No. 1099 3063 Dress 
is suggested to trim. 5 sizes, 14-16 
36-40 


Particularly adapted 
to jersey tubing 
Transfer No. 1043 


No. 3063, Lapres’ AND 
MisseEs’ Siip-On 
Dress. Size 16 requires 
2 yards of 54-inch 
jersey tubing. Width at 
lower edge, 14% yards. 
For trimming, Trans- 
fer No. 1043 may be 
used. 





No. 3066, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Suip-On 
3066 Dress Dress. Size 16 requires 
7 2 yards of 54-inch 
Particularly adapted Jersey tubing. Width at 
to jersey tubing lower edge, 144 yards.- 
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Oy LL through the half-century of Gordon i 
| | or Hosiery, two of its most prominent virtues \s 
| have needed very little exploitation. if 
| Qt > These virtues are Gordon Hosiery’s appear- + 
| 19) ance and value. Always they have spoken for 


Growth in new friends, because of stylish 
good looks, has been continuous. Retention of 
old friends, because of dependably durable qual- 
ity, has been unfailing. | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
themselves. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Gordon Hosiery for All 


Man, woman and child can have suitableGordon 
Hosiery at the desired price, nearly everywhere. 
Always ask for Gordon Hosiery by name. 


== 












BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
1872 New York Boston 
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Sport Clothes 
Street Frocks 
Work Dresses 
Blouses 
Aprons 


Children’s 
Clothes 


Neckwear 
Lingerie 
Flower Designs 


Edgings 





Insertions 
Art Needlework 
these re 1ew 
of the articles 
aa lustrated in our 
4 , neu ane enlarged 
sewing book show 
' 


ing = to use 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


for prettier 
M ide im 13 color 


and - licker home sewing 
»f fast-color percales 
and ¢ olors of fine taffeta silk Also 
in black white and fancy materials, 
and 2 grades sheer lawn, 9 colors 

Sold at notion counters in 
the best stores 


Send to cents for this helpful book and 
a 3-yard trial piece of tape in fast color 
percale in any one of the following col 
ors: Gray, Pink, Light Blue, Brown, 
Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, 


Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow 


Reseda 
Old Rose 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 


, Dept. I Orange, N. J. YS 





For Every Hour of 
The Twenty-Four 


No. 3126, Cutip’s Apron. Size 4 requires 
13g yards of 32-inch material 

No. 3115, Grirt’s Breaxrast Coat. Size 
6 requires 244 yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 3111, City’s One-Piece Pajamas; 
dropped back. Size 6 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. Here is a comfortable 
garment suitable for cotton crepe. 


No. 3142, Cu1Lp’s Dress WITH BLOOMERS. 
Size 6 requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Even a play dress is embroidered in 
these days. For the embroidery, Transfer 
No. 1174 may be used 





fer No. 














CHILDREN'S DRESSES 
Yeady-to-Embroider 

SOLVE THE DRESS PROBLEM 

For the mother who likes dainty things for her 


children but who reckons the pice, ARTAMO 
offersa simple, yet satisfying olutic ion « ther pre blem 














ARTAMO dresses are all made up in hig 
grade fabrics and charn t ' 
with embroider m otifs stumped on the 
garment Directions for car t ut the 
embroidery at L more tha wugh D0. M.C 
cotton to «hk th work ar ! 1 
tl packag with ir 

Th result represent t reat t 
the t an 1 r two delightfull 
spent in Art Needlewor 


Style sheets at 


>] 
> vour dealers or 
FREE from the 
™ manufacturers 
wr % 


G. Reis & Bro., Inc. 
900 Broadway 
New York City 


APR No, 2236. Full 

fr ont = d back Sizes 

4 Made of un 

™ bleac nee imasiin 60c 


Pe 


LOAN SALA I Y~O\A O07 8 


Price, 











BURTON'S TISSUE 


TRADE MARK 


The Best Tissue Made 


The label on the end of 
every piece guarantees the 
genuine. 


WOVEN OF THE FINEST 
COTTON GROWN, WITH 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COL- 
ORED YARNS, IN THE 
VERY LATEST DESIGNS. 


WILL BE WORN BY 
SMART WOMEN EVERY- 
WHERE. 


The usual retail selling 
price, 75c, is a great advan- 
tage. 


For sale by all department 


stores. 











AT ALL 5S AND 10 CENT SIZES 6 GLUE 


QUICK TO STICK 
SOLD 


TO HOLD ote 





MSCORMICK &CO.. Baltimore 







No. 3119, Cuitp’s Apron. Size 4 requires 
13% yards of 32 or 36-inch material. Trans- 
1155 would make a charming ap- 
pliqué trimming 


3119, $273 


6 sizes A? 
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3126 Apron 


6 sizes, 2-12 





3111 Pajamas 
6 sizes, 2-12 














Breakfast Coat 
5 sizes, 6-14 













3114 Romper 
4 sizes, 6 months 
to 3 years 


Transfer No. ie 

























CHILD’sS 
closing under 
leg. Size 3 requires 11% 
yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial and 3 yard of 36 
inch contrasting. Trans- 
fer No. 1121 may be 
used to trim 


No. 3114, 
ROMPER; 




















No. 3109, CHILD’sS 
One-Piece Dress WITH 
Bioomers. Size 2 re- 
quires 15¢ yards of 36- 
inch material. Transfer 
No. 1103 will provide 
a simple trimming. 












No. 3108, Girv’s Sxip- 
On Dress; with two- 
piece lower section. Size 
10 requires 25¢ yards 
of 32-inch material. 










No. 3120, Giru’s S.ip- 
On Dress; closing at 
shoulders. Size 8 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36- 
inch material. For the 
braiding, Transfer No. 
987 may be used. 44 





















3114 


A 


3142 3119 3109 





3108 §=3120 


dt 


3107 
































3120 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 


3108 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 





Transfer No. 987 








No. 3107, Girt’s Srii-ON 
Dress; two-piece skirt pleated 
at sides. Size 12 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. For 
monogram and border Trans- 
fer No. 1267 may be used. 


3107 Dress 
$ sizes, 6-14 
Transfer No, 1267 
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Just the New Frocks 
They Will Like 


No. 2585, Grrw’s PayaMas; 
with one- piece slip-on jacket. 
Size 6 requires 234 yards of 
36-inch material. For mono 
gram, Transfer No. 1267 may 
be used. 





\ No. 2912, Girt’s PRINCESS 

} Sir. Size 8 requires 136 | 
yards of 36-inch material. 

_-—~—z= Transfer No. 781 may be used 


we 
,—A\ for sprays. | 


No. 3027, CuHitp’s Dress 
WITH BLoomers. Size 6 re- 
quires 25g yards of 36-inch 
3027 Dress material. 
5 sizes, 2-1 
No. 2937, Cuttp’s Siip-On 
Dress. Size 4 requires 146 
yards of 40-inch material. In 
dotted swiss this simple model 
is as dainty as any little girl 
could wish. 









2937 Dress 


5 sizes, 1-8 | 








2912 Princess Slip 
7 sizes, 2-14 
Transfer a 781 








sizes, 2-10 
Transfer 
No. 1209 






2820 Dress 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Transfer No. 1198 

























No. 3108, Girv’s Siirp-ON 
Dress; with two-piece 
lower section. Size 6 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36-inch 
material. Transfer No 
1246 may be used to trim. 











No. 2820, Cup's ONE- 
Piece Dress witH BLoom 
ERS. Size 4, 2% yards of 
36-inch material. Transfer 
No. 1198 may be used. 











No. 3057, CuHtLp’s Dress 
WITH BLoomers. Size 4 
requires 2%4 yards of 32 
inch material. For ap 
pliqué, Transfer No. 1209 
is suggested. 










No. 3112, Giru’s Muippy 
Bouse. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 32-inch ma 
terial and ¥% yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. Transfer 
No. 203 may be used. 











No. 2865, Giri’s Skirts 
Size 8 requires 15g yards 
of 36-inch material for 
straight-pleated skirt. 


















3108 2820 3057 3027 2937 3120 «3113 































4 No. 3120, Giru’s Stre-ON No. 3113, Girt’s Siip-ON 
Dress; closing at shoul- Dress. Size 10 requires 
om ders. Size 10 requires 2 2% yards of 36-inch ma- , 
yards of 36- or 40-inch terial. An embroidered Middy iowse 
material. The jabot so border and motifs furnish Transfer No. 203 3113 Dress 
3120 Dress much in use appears here the trimming. Transfer 2865 Skirt S sises. 6-14 


5 sizes, 6-14 in a girlish mode. No. 1240 may be used. 5 sizes, 6-14 Transfer No, 1240 
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VERY woman learns- 

sooner or later—that 
there is a vast difference in 
felt slippers—in appear- 
ance, in comfort, and in 
wearing qualities. 


In what felt slipper, 
other than the Capitol 
Slipper, do you find that 
soft, thick inner sole of 
superfine lambs’ wool—pure 
imported virgin wool, as it 
grows on the hide, noted 
for its warmth and absorb- 
ing qualities. Note the light 
flexible outer sole of leather 
and the high quality of felt 
which gives so snug a fit. 


If, when you purchase 
your next pair, you make 
careful comparisons, your 
choice is sure to be Capitol 
Slippers. Apart from their 
value and comfort, you will 
appreciate the great variety 
of styles and attractive 
colors, giving you a wide 
range of choice. 


In Capitol Slippers you 
get the benefit of years of 
slipper manufacture by one 
of the largest makers of felt 
slippers in the world. Also 
manufacturers of the 
Capitol Lambs’ Wool Sole 
for women who “knit their 
own.” 

Models for Women and Misses, 

Men and Children, sold at 


Department Stores, Shoe Stores 
and general stores everywhere. 


THE WILEY-BICKFORD- 
SWEET COMPANY 


Worcester Hartford 
Mass. Conn. 





Look for the trade-mark on 


the leather sole of every 


Capitol Felt Slipper. 


Sliuppends- 
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For All the Family~_ 
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Is the Truth Good | The Pal Touch | 


! -— F 7 : “She had the prettiest complexion” 
\ for Children? So can you, my lady, have a com- 
= plexion—dainty, perfectly lovely— 

. Sa By Estelle De Young Barr and always admired if you use 


Whether your hat Carmen Powder 


Sy 

. ° ~ O you remember the day when you he choi f ll d f 

| is sailor or Gainsborough [ J%titcovered"Yhat Santa claus” docs |] és beta Sompienans = EE |B 
t come down the chimney | 

not come down e chimney on CARMEN COMPACT 1 
































+n . . . ‘ Christmas Eve, and that there are 
HAT must look Colorite. Let it dry thor- no fairies to make magic wishes come true ? A. ote of Comen in, 2 Bud” meal bes t! 
¢ . : ry : If you do not remember the day, then White, Flesh, Brunette and the d 
> ‘ y > oving - : : ee 
tre sh and hold its oughly before pn ? k you were a fortunate child because your new 7 wet - OF | ‘ 
- - ‘ ; 7 1 4 ams were s oniv s “re r At your *s or mailed prepa: n 
: > or its air of smart- and your hat wi oo dreams were not suddenly shattered. You 
shape, “ sat : ; were not in one terrible moment “told the | | Stafford- Miller Company, St. Louis, Mo. - S| 
ness is lost. No matter like new. truth” so that it hurt ;  ~ n 
f é ; : ; awl sed Is it right to give children dreams and i 
how faded or streaked it Colorite may be used on then tank Gand aie? lo it hotter for the C 
— oo . zs 7 ae are at. There are children never to have the dreams at all? B 
is, Colorite will restore any straw hat rl yagi Teenage ey lie ear garkn gi oH 
its orignal color and _ sixteen fashionable colors to their fading away before the growing | 
’ & : ' reality of the world? 
gloss. from which to If it were merely a matter of Santa | 
; . ‘| : If off i Claus and fairies, the problem would be | B 
If your sailor has choose. olrerec slight. But it involves the very lives of | A Beautiful, Dainty, 
we os t - ’ nd children; it involves every year countless White Skin for You— 
j been rain soaked, a substitute se tragedies of love and immeasurable sorrow. Use DERMA VIVA Flesh, 
» 4 ‘ ‘ ~ Wo t The baby’s tiny hands begin groping to | White or Brunette and at a 
ay it on a flat us 25 cents for ; y’s tiny hands begin groping t it P ( 
lay , t find out the things of which its world is | en ond. ene Ps 
surface and apply the color wanted. | made. Baby is a seeker after knowledge, become a lovely white. Is 4 \ 
} : after the truth. We mothers must never used in place of powder; 
' 7e ‘ has better effect but does i! 
! forget that. : . : not show. Avoid substi- 
| CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY Little facts, little lies, little evasions and tutes. Harmless. Sent 
| Dept. 209, 77 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass little white lies are not the only things prepaid for 60 cents by { 
} involved. Our relations with our children ppl cage oe ¥e" 
| You can also buy Colorite Fabric Dyes for are woven i his business of telling the Se Se eee 
| tei opt slag fe see peng galt JS are woven into this business of telling the supply you. Copyright. 
: —- truth; and so is the attitude of our children 





toward us. How can our children believe 
in us if they catch us in a lie? 

The life of the child is one continuous 
question mark. Do not suppress questions 
or thwart them 

“Where are you going?” “What is in 
that box?” On your answers to trifling 


everyday questions like thése is built up 

your child’s faith in you—faith or mis Frena? 

trust; it is in your power to decide which. | e 
“T’ll buy you a doll tomorrow,” or “You 
will have some crackers this afternoon.” 
These promises must be redeemed. Every 
unfulfilled promise is a blow at the child’s 
belief in you. Therefore, no matter how Just say I 
hard the child cries, never promise any- 


“ oe 
thing you cannot make good om , 
The nearer the child’s desire for know]l- io ! 


edge comes to the fundamental facts of 


life and of himself, the harder our task to your druggist 


Whitens and beautifies any skin 
at once, regardless of its condition or 
yourage —- oryour money back. 


























Pocket Style | becomes 
| 4 7 
. ° Es oiest Way to end a 
Made in the Decoater type which OW far shall we go? Oniy the in- | a a A paca 
modern authorities urge all to adopt H dividual mother and father can stops the pain instantly. Then 
decide that. Those who are meeting the corn loosens and comes 
the problem most successfully have realized out. Made in a colorless 
e oc et ty e oot rus that the child should first be encouraged to clear liquid (one drop does 
come to father or mother with all his | it!) and in thin plasters. The 
problems, to come to them first and al- action is the same. 
People who eat away from home are ways, and to believe absolutely in what 
being advised by dentists now to carry a is told him. And the trust of the child 
sodint tooth brush. must be met with the truth Pain zeae Instantly 
Not travelers and motorists only. To Stories are more powerful than com- - OBSB is - 
mands; parables are the best sermons. The ts = 


them, of course, a well-kept brush is essen- 
tial. But school children and workers also 
need this type. Teeth should be brushed 
after every meal. Otherwise, one carries 
unclean teeth for hours. 


The Decoater brush, to meet this need, 
comes also in this pocket style. The brush 


influence of the story on the child is often 
greater than any other influence But 
should this power of the story be used 
to fill the child with unrealities? Or must 
we abolish fairies and gnomes, princes and | 


CORNS| 
Vanish 


almost like magic when 2 


princesses, magic castles and sleeping 
| or 3 drops of “GETS-IT” 


beauties, giants and dwarfs, all the host 










folds into metal case, well ventilated, vest of fairyland? There is no harm in them | are applied. All pain and 
pocket size if the child does not persist in belief when ey a ahah deal 
The handle-case is permanent. You sim- all his friends have stopped believing. “It dry skin, easily peeled off 
Puli, Set wo cane fhe thie ply buy refills as brushes wear out. is only a story” is a good way to teach an he — 
the child to distinguish between fact and 35c Everywhere 
Decoater fancy. The child who persists in dreaming 


and in living in a world of fantasy becomes 
ingrown, as it were, and the world is not 
for him. But the fairy tales are our 


‘aETS-IT" 


E. Lawrence & Co 
Chicago 


The Decoater is the type of brush on 
which dentists now agree. It is made to 
the specifications of dental authorities who E : : : 

precious heritage of childhood and no child 


have studied this subject long. 4 a 
7 : . should be deprived of them without being 


Most druggists now se This is now, the world over, the authori- aluan © eabativehe NO JC JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Decoater Brushes cost 50c 
Pocket Style Decoaters, $1 
Refilis for Pocket Style, 50c 







































ar oe ab -ipneanconaa tative type. The Three Little Kittens may have 
— Modern requirements call for more than their mittens, but that is not more won- ; auery Boek ae ae 
B merely removing debris. Film-coats and derful than that they can see in the dark. these Artificial Ear Drums. I 

* THE PEPSODENT COMPANY other deposits must be removed. The brush The cow may continue to jump over the | They peoadhe Memon — 
! o h Brush Dep must be adapted to clean every tooth sur- moon, but that is hardly more wonderful | able. No one sees them. Write T- 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois face. It must penetrate between the teeth. than an airplane going over the clouds. Sau, heat © aur Guana es En, A 
191 George Street, Toronto, Ontario Teeth should be brushed with a rolling What dwarfs could be more fascinating than a [ee yee ee. See eee jd 
London, England; Sydney, Australia motion—always from the gums toward the the creatures one sees in a drop of water | one, ©. pes. Sa Dewen, mice. lite] 
tooth points. The modern brush must fit under the microscope? Many parents and Pri 
that requirement. | teachers are finding in the facts of nature | elt ay) School Course it 
The brush should also massage the gums and of len And ~— —— for | P 
to maintain their heal d vigor. Dentists fairy stories. And so it is with the stories 2 yi deo Le 
in general hawe decided that the enaaaee | of heroes, with the classics of Greek and | ty ears tg car oe: —— 
type best meets these needs. And they Roman and Norse mythology. Shey _— side of two years. Meets all re: eee. - BL — 

everywhere advise it. wonderful stories and they should not be and the leading professions. _ This and thirty_six other practical 
kept from any child because of their im- courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY ( 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dent. H-460 Drexel Ave. & S8th St, 





| probability | 
Children outgrow stories, but it is very | 


hard to outgrow a lie. Tell them fairy VvIGS SWITCHES 


CHICAGO 











| tales about Cinderella, but never tell them 
Decoater fairy tales about themselves and the big } pike Goiffures GuaRANTEED Catalog BRE d 
The New Era Tooth Brush | facts of the lives which they are to live. combines Renata cas Ss _ or Pe | 
| ances Robe ps 
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© B&B vz 


All Smiles 


This offers a free test of two new com- 
fort creators for your baby—Bauer & Black 
Baby Tale and Bauer & Black Baby Soap. 
Try them for just a few days, then note 
the comfort they bring. 112 leading baby 
doctors helped us to perfect them. Now 
countless mothers use them. And in 
numbers of maternity hospitals they have 
supplanted less scientific ways. Send your 
name and address and we will send you 
liberal trial packages free and postpaid. 
Or obtain a supply at your druggist. 

Bauer & Black, 2501 Dearborn St., Chicago 


BB 


For more than 29 years Bauer 4 Black products have 
been used by leading hospitals, surgeons and physicians 


Bauer & Black 


_ BabyTale and Baby Soap 









‘<= YOUr 
of Baby 


, Should bea 
: 4 healthy, wy 4 
& . “ growing baby if 
by 2) * has loving aot 
s proper food and 
A°-~ comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods 
of every kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered 
flannels, infants’ complete outfits, separate articles, 
rubber goods, baby baskets, hundreds of necessary 
articles for mothers and the baby Suceestions and 
information on care and feeding of the baby of prac- 
tical value to the expectant mother Copy sent free 


on request. PREF Sample Case 


contains samples of the famous 





NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby 

flannels known. Samples of baby white goods, 

dimities, long cloth, natnsook, batiste, antiseptic 
|| diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. Sent free. 


17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 
Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe, including 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 342 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
| stablished in 1885. Known around the globe, 
\ 




























This snappy y postoctly cut dia- 
mond 7-8 — 50 among | 
bargains on habe Many other big 
values in our lists. Buy HERE. Loar 
values the price basis, not market 
values. This 75 year old diamond 
banking Se firm has thousands unpaid 
© bargains must sell NO 


Anydiamond sent foraboclstel pcreete | 
tion at our risk. No cbligation. No cost to 


Send forLatestList 


loan 
privilege. details ee _ 
pan ES 


Post’ omee, Pretsbe aoe 








Here’s a Prescription 
iP 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A most effec- 
= syrup different from all others. Safe 
sane for yous and old. Pleasant 
“Sas t pset st h. 35c 
and 60c sines oe every- 
where. 


P1SO’S—Fer Coughs & Colds 


Infants Wear 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit the babies and 
little tots (up to 6 years). Also 
complete line of nursery furniture. 
Prices very low. Money back 
if not satisfied. Style Book sent 
FRE Write for yours TODAY. 


LaneBryant ses... NewYork 
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Why Pav Full Prices | 


























Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Seap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
Address Cutieura Laboratories, De Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 





















As Old As Adam 


[Continued from page 61] 


and came back with a paper sack and two 
bananas. 

“Probably this stuff is stale.” He 
dumped some crackers and two sticks of 
striped candy into Connie’slap. “But it will 
keep you alive till we get over the hill. I’ve 
got an apple here too.” He took a huge 
and marvelously polished specimen from 
his coat pocket. “That's the kind I raise. 
I brought it down, thought there might be 
a buyer in town, but none have showed up 
yet.” The team flung themselves eagerly 
at the collars and began the upward climb. 
Connie munched at the dry food, and Dal 
Worsham talked. Chiefly he talked of his 
farm on the crest of the mountain. 


“From my porch you can see three 
states. A city chap built it—lunger of 
course—sort of a friend of mine. He had 
money, but he couldn't get well. I got 


the place from him. There’s a fireplace— 
boulders. It’s a dandy house; but of 
course I don’t get time to fix it up—tvo 
busv.” 

“You live—alone?” 


“Oh, sure. Fine way to live. Can't 
have any family rows. It’s all right till 
you get sick. Last winter I had fever 


four days, out of my head. Couldn't rouse 
up enough to make a fire, and nobody 
came along. That was pretty tough; but 
most of the time I get on fine. I talk 
to my apple-trees, and they like it. I've 
got a couple of dogs, too.” 


“IT love dogs,” sighed Connie, absently. 


“You'd like these of mine—collies— 
smartest dog there is. Sandy and High- 
land Mary. Last winter when I was sick 


Sandy waited two days in the road for the 
mail carrier—snow had blocked the road, 
but he stuck and brought help. He froze 
his feet, and it left him with a limp. Not 
many human friends would do that for a 
fellow.” 

Solly! Solly’s eyes seemed to burn her 
suddenly, leave her stark and undefended. 
Solly’s friendship was not like that—could 
not be—demanding nothing! 

“I—I'd like to see your place,” she 
murmured. 

He turned a bit eagerly. “Say, listen: 
how about coming up some Sunday? I'll 
come after you—and Mrs. Davis could 
come along too. It’s pretty rough, but the 
view is grand; and I'll get the house cleaned 
up for company.” 

“I’m always home. 
agreed Connie. 

The days dragged. There was no mail 
from Solly. And though Connie began a 
dozen letters a day she was never able to 
finish one. Mrs. Davis appeared not to be 
anxious concerning her unpaid board, 
though Connie was careful to reassure her. 

“My check is late coming, but it ought 
to be along any mail now. I guess the 
mails are sort of slow on these mountain 
roads, aren’t they?” 

“It’s all right,” Mrs. Davis always in- 
sisted. “I’m not worrying.” 

But Connie was worrying, and Mrs 
Davis’ serenity troubled her more than 
anything else. “She’$ written to him her- 
self.” She could not put the haunting 
thought out of her mind. There grew 
hourly a sodden dread. Solly might come. 
She could almost see him, coming up the 
hill in a flivver, very new derby hat, sleek 
hair, cigarette in amber holder, shiny bags, 
shiny shoes, contemptuous smile. She 
caught herself watching the road, and the 
tension increased almost to panic. What 
was wrong with her? Solly was her best 
friend—almost her only friend. So far he 
had been generous, discreet, asking noth- 
ing. It was Solly who had landed her 
strong with old George Harris at the 
Casino. She told herself that Solly was 
good and square, a good pal. And then 
his eyes would search her soul again, with 
that intimate, naked look, and she would 
shiver with revulsion. 

On the third day the strain of waiting 
grew unbearable. She put on her hat and 
on an impulse took the road up the mount- 
ain. It grew wilder, rougher, the bushes 
leaned close, pungent with the warm scent 
of frosted leaves, and in the valley a haze 
slept, blue and drifting. Ultimately she 
came to a gate where a white collie charged 
out, ruffling his hackle till she spoke to him, 
and then subsiding into friendly caperings 
and waggings. A neatly painted mailbox 
assured her that this was Dal G. Worsham’s 
farm. “He’s working probably. But I 
can go in and get a drink.” 

From the road the log bungalow looked 
interesting. But when she climbed the 
porch a dreary sort of chaos which at- 
tends masculine housekeeping was apparent. 
Chickens wandered unmolested in and out 
the front door. Bags of lime shed a rimy 
circle of dust upon the floor. A pair of 
mud-caked boots occupied the hearth, and 
in the fireplace lay the sodden remnani of a 
dead fire. 

“He made up his bed anyway,” dis- 
covered Connie, “and washed the aishes. 
But the stove is awful.” 

Somewhere, back of the feverish years 
of youth which had been Connie’s, lay the 
recollection of a stern and dutift! aunt. 

[Turn to page 48) 
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INDIAN HEA 


REC U.S PAT. OFF 


On every yard of the CLOTH 





For mothers, 
sisters, 
cousins, aunts 





tf ROM the romper age on, 
Indian Head is used for 
suits, skirts, dresses, and 
middies, for little girls, big 
girls, their mothers and 
other feminine relatives. 





Dress of silver Indian Head with cross-way bands 
of navy. Child's dress of pumpkin Indian Head 
with collar and cuffs of brown 


For boys and men, too 


Indian Head is used for boys’ suits. Men 


like it for sport shirts. 


Indian Head tailors well. It is easy to hem- 
stitch or embroider. It is long-wearing and 
launders well. Unlike linen, it does not 
wrinkle readily. 


White Indian Head is woven in 7 widths, 
18 to 63 inches, priced 25 to 75 cents. Indian 
Head is now made in 18 fast colors shown in 
‘The Girl Who Loved Pink,” sent free upon 
request. 





Fine — ‘L ee 


Send 25 cents for doll's 
bedspread 18 in. x 20 in. 
of white Indian Head, 
stamped in simple design 
for achild to embroider 
Cotton for embroidery is 
included. 


Nashua Blankets 
Ginghams 


Gilbrae Gingham Parkhill 
Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 





Amory, Browne «Co, 


Dept. 523, Box 1206. Boston, Mass. 


& Co., Boston and New York 


















Your hair must be clean 
to be healthy; your 
smart coiffure demands 
that hair be waved and 
every coiffure must be 
firmly and neatly held 
in place. All these re- 
quirements are met by 
the 


ECTRIC 


3 Aids to Beautiful Hair 


West Electric Hair Curlers give, without heat, 
to your hair in twenty minutes a soft, lasting 
wave. Just one piece of electrified steel, nickeled, 
polished, smooth—nothing about West Electric 
Hair Curlers to get out of order-— nothing to 
gather oil and dirt— nothing that can possibly 
cut or break the hair. 











Shampoo with West Softex. It cleanses the hair thoroughly, 
leaving it soft, full of life, and easy to manage. Contains 
just enough Egyptian Henna to give the desired shim- 


Wes! 


Electric mering tint. Also prepared without henna. 10c a package. 
** Softex’”’ Shampoo 

Then, for the wave, use WEST Electric Hair Curlers. No 
ST heat is required to insure a lasting wave in any desired 
WES effect. Simple, quick, and cannot injure the hair. Un- 
Electric locks only at will of user, not otherwise. Card of 5, 25c; 

Hair Curlers card of 2, 10c. : 
Finally the net—WEST “Beach and Motor” the invisible 
WEST Hair Net. They are extra large, made of 30-inch, twice 
. sterilized strands of American prepared hair. Wide vari- 
Electric ety of shades insures an exact match for any hair. 10c 
Hair Nets each. Satisfaction guaranteed. For economy, buy them 


by the dozen. West Double Mesh recommended for 
sports wear 15c each, 2 for 25c. 


"Beach and Motor” 
West Double Mesh 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us, enclosing purchase price 
and dealer’s name and address. 


Our “Guide to Hair Dressing at Home” shows, in full colors, how 
to dress the hair in the latest styles. It will be sent free upon request. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., 172 Coiumbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. OF CANADA Ltd., Montreal 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
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Smart Trimming Designs You Can Stamp 


Instantly With a Hot Iron 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
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1263—Transfer Pattern for Dress Trimming. Includes 7 
yards of border 3 inches wide, and 7 yards of border 1% 
inches wide. This design in zigzag effect may be developed 4 
in different ways and looks equally smart in any of them. 
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1264—Transfer Pattern for Motifs and Border. Includes 4 
motifs 8 x 9% inches; 8 small motifs 344 x 5 inches; 4 yards 
of border 3% inches wide, or cut in half, 8 yards 1% 
inches wide. (Illustrated on Dress No. 3067, in 9 sizes, 
34 to 50. Price, 45 cents.) Develop in darning-stitch and 














Beads may be used, or braid, or it may be embroidered in 
chaindeah, (Illustrated on Dress No. 3055, in 7 sizes, 34 beads or French knots. Banding may be used on skirt with 
to 46. Price, 45 cents.) The borders may also be placed _ oy, motifs on waist and sleeves. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or 
horizontally. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. , ~x yee blue. 
r — © fA hs : 
1265—Transfer Pattern for Bead Borders. Includes 4 yards . \wy YS -~— --2 od e448 1260—Transfer Pattern for Small Pointed Monograms. In- 
of border 10% inches wide, which may be cut apart into sss ht ee el MA Hes cludes 18 complete alphabets from which any desired mono- 
4 yards of motifs 34 inches square, and 8 yards each of ree Wo Seg Pog es SS VeUlw Pd gram may be stamped six times. Monogram measures 
porated and scroll borders 1% inches wide, (Illustrated on me SR” ORI Fas SORES J 1% x 2% inches, aie larger-sized monogram No. 1252, 
Iress No. 3133, in 6 sizes, 34 to 44. rice, 45 cents.) ea WS 2437 ze Sy oo? price, 30 cents. his small size is useful for marking table 
Develop in beads with large dots in colored jewels or in 2 tl a napkins, guest towels,, underwear, men’s shirts and hand- 
steel and colored beads. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. as SS kerchiefs. Full directions given for stamping letters in 
ae pean 22> fe = Position. To embroider, first outline and pad letters in run- 
1261—Transfer Pattern for Fine Sprays and Border. In- Fs 55> > i Forert TEL ay Cuno? ning-stitch with coarse cotton, then work over this in satin- 
chides 4 yards of border % inch wide; 4 corners 334 x 3% SS 000) Son mm Me ee -s Ser SS ewe <= stitch keeping the stitches very even and close together. 
inches; 2 each of the largest motifs, 6 x 3 inches and 634 x (ss eS SSF Sse eultaeen athecsedao The padding stitches — be worked in opposite direction 
2% inches; 12 pairs of the smallest motif given as opposites; eS _ 7 from the satin-stitches. rice, 30 cents. ellow or blue. 
Sree ae eee tae ifn ee ainy SSeS Ss sss iS SSS SSS SSS SSS See Pe A 
sprays are suitable for infants’ dresses, unde r, capes, 22 = = 1266—Transfer Pattern for Cross-Stitc onograms. n- 
coats, caps, lingerie pillows, etc. Embroidery fully de N sts. ema SN Pe cludes 6 complete alphabets from which any desired mono- 
scribed. Price, 25 cents. Yellow or blue. ~ NY 2 rs= 3a A iY eae “Say gram may be stamped twice. Monogram measures 334x5% 
. Nic ona Kawa Lip @ D7, Lam Litem SY 7p inches. These are smart on blouses and frocks, bags, card- 
1267—Transfer Pattern for Chinese Monogram Motifs and 4 én uf os ZSSa sy ee OO IS table covers and scarfs; and especially handsome on 
Border. Includes 3 diamond motifs, 4'4 x 6 inches; 3 oval Zz et ae See ee Wass” linens, towels, etc. The letters outlined in a contrastin 
motifs 3% x 5% inches; 3 round motifs 35% inches across; w a SY Ee et Sas” color stand out in striking relief from the background o! 
6 small round motifs 2% inches across; and 8% yards of on ah enh x Gl Ei ana. ti te hoc e tb ct eb ane cross-stitch, forming a pleasing decoration. Th esent 
border 1 inch wide. (Illustrated on Dress No. 3086, in 7 = s=s>-- ae ee ee ae ee eee vog f colored line P 4 tuniti i a ti 
ore inch wide. . . 4 ” —— ue of colore inens gives new opportunities for artistic 
sizes, 34 to 46 Price, 45 ag These yg of aes 1262 effects se = oe for castanes, Site, sesnetie on 
appearance are quite the vogue for trimming blouses an rose-color inen with letters outlined in black which is 
dresses both in monogram effect and for decorative pur- also repeated around the edges of the entire monogram. The 
. a , - . 
poses. The banding may be fitted to curved edges by cut- 4 a x ~ 4 S SS | pattern includes directions for stamping each letter and fit- 
ting away the paper and slashing close to design on both © ”~W 4 ow © oh . N ting together the three chosen initials. Price, 30 cents. 
edges between parts of design until it can be curved. To ~ Pa 4 em” Yellow or blue. 
4 © 6 4 ote a/f 
be developed in satin-stitch or outline-stitch using one color “~ <s 4 «NN 4 ~ ~ oe oe e, 
to harmonize with dress. Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue. ~ © 4 4S NZ 1262—Transfer Pattern for Borders. Includes 33% yards of 
4 ¢ 4¢~ \ - - 3 - 
v An 4 e* o~ border 3 inches wide; 74% yards of border 1% inches wide; 
1249—Transfer Pattern for Dress Trimming. Includes 6 s4r~tZ v and 2 curved strips for neck, 15 inches long and 1% inches 
wide. (Illustrated on Dress No. 3052 in 7 sizes, 34 to 46. 


ards of Landing 1% inches wide, and 8 motifs in two sizes. 
his design in lattice effect is especially attractive worked 
in black for the background and two shades of another color 
for the roses and dots. The embroidery is done in single 
stitches covering the lines and French knots for the dots. 
Use wool, or heavy silk floss, or strand cotton. The motifs, 
also in lattice design with rose and leaves, are suitable for 
a blouse, the smaller sized ones being effective on sleeves or 
scattered over skirt. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 


Til. ; 
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How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. 
can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 
York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. 
140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 


If 
- 37th St., Ne 
efferson St., Chicag 
82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 


u find that you 


70 


Price, 45 cents.) These borders may be developed in darn- 
ing-stitch using wool or heavy silk floss, or the design may 
be covered entirely with long beads. To fit the neck designs 
to a neck edge of different shape, first cut paper away close 
to the design on both edges, then slash the paper along both 
edges of design in between the stitches until it can be ar- 
~3-~ to fit the desired curve. Price, 35 cents. Yellow 
or blue. 
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Beautiful 
Queen Anne 


China Cabinet 
Now Only 20c a Day 


Here's the China Cabinet of a distinc- 
tive Dining Room Suite including Buffet, 
Chairs and Table. American Walnut in 






two-tone finish, Entire suite or single 
pieces on our celebrated Better Homes 
Easy-Payment Plan. Big FREE Book, 
over 100 pages, shows this beautiful suite 
also a thousand other equally attractive 
Furnishings for the home FREE on 
request if you check TODAY offer in 


terested in. 
1 to 4 Years to Pay 
Furnishings C7 Symphonic Player Pianos 
Symphonic Pianos —Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 

Get at once our money-saving Factory- 
to-Family prices on these attractive 
Furnishings and Musical Instruments. 


Get Our Low Prices 


Hurry this ad—check offer—with full 
name and address TODAY for big FREE 


Book, 
Letthttt Co tac. 
Desk FMcM-423 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BUYS &£ Dutch Colonial Home 


Twelve Rooms 









or 


You can buy all the materials for a com- 
plete home direct from the manufacturer 
and save four profits on the lumber, 
millwork, hardware and labor. 


ALADDIN Houses Not Portable 
All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not por- 
table). -roved savings of over 18% waste in lumber 
and up to 30% saving on labor Aladdin Homes 
built everywhere, Satisfaction or money back. 


5-Room Houses— $538 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath 
and roofing. Complete drawings and instructions, Many 
styles to choose from Highest grade lumber for all in 
terior woodwork, siding and outside finish Send today 
for FREE money-saving Aladdin Catalog No. 796. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY,CTY; 


MICHIGAN 











Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
>» Carolina; Portland, Oregon; and 4 


Toronto, Ontario 





St of A 


s . ts, Ete. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Yearsago the old- fashioned 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 


It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 


The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
rheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes right down to the seat 
of the trouble. 

le today fi 
Greeti He has it in'ase and 6c 
jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 














Prize Letters 
[Continued from page 1] 


grosses! of immorality among the boys and 
girls. In those days all knowledge of sex was 
“modestly” withheld from children of both 
sexes. And there were no “flappers.” Yet 
compared with the well-to-do neighborhoods 
with which I am familiar today, those country 
regions were little Sodoms and Gomorrahs. 

Let's not fret about the youngsters! Let's 
begin, at least, as Lucian Cary began, by 
trying our level best to understand them. 
Blind discipline never does any good except 
through sheer luck. And it always takes a 
chance of doing harm. 


Strickland Gillilan. 


FROM A GIRL STUDENT 
To the Editor: 


The effects of flapperism on _ school 
morality today are appreciable, but not alarm- 
ing in that a very small minority has been 
directly affected and their morale jeopardized. 
The indirect influence of flapperism has been 
more far-reaching, and not altogether de- 
plorable. For it has established a wholesome 
comradeship between the two sexes. Genuine 
flappers are in the minority, despite belief 
to the contrary. The tremendous amount of 
noise flappers make is doubtless responsible for 
the prevalent idea of their superior numbers. 
The non-flapper does not adverlise his or her 
existence by sensational exploits. The nearer 
normalcy a person is the farther he is from 
the public eye. The genuine flappers have 
undergone a one-sided development—purely 
emotional. They have become one-way 
thinkers as well as one-way doers. They 
have been fooled by a chimerical notion of 
“self-assertion” and “independence.” They 
forget that existence itself entails dependence. 
They maintain that indulgence of whims is 
the essence of liberty, thus confusing liberty 
and license. This distorted idea of liberty is 
probably the reaction from the restraint dur- 
ing the war. A shockingly large number of 
flappers have flapper mamas and grandmas. 
Can we honestly .say that there is a lowering 
of school morality rather than a general lower- 
ing of morality? We cannot even decide for 
a certainty whether there has been a lowering 
of morality. By the results of this move- 
ment, which have not yet worked themselves 
out, posterity will be able to answer this 
question. Victims of a touch of flapperism 
wish to appear as like the general type as 
possible. Herein lies the difference between 
the genuine flapper and the would-be flapper. 
They strive to give a wild impression, but 
they are bluffers. These quasi-flappers are 
nine-tenths talk; conversation is their forte. 
Champagne-drinking, cigarette-smoking, and 
other topics are discussed with the utmost 
freedom. Purity tests, however, prove that 
these flappers are not nearly so wild as their 
conversation. This is the hopeful thing about 
the flapper movement—its indirect effects are 
“external.” 


Florence A. Tracy, (Radcliffe, °24). 


FROM A MAN STUDENT 
To the Editor: 

The Amerian girl of today, be she shop 
girl, well-to-do middle class or millionaire’s 
daughter, is the product of the life of today. 
Education matters little where her activities 
are concerned. For, as long as she has a 
storehouse of that indefinable quality known 
as “pep” and is altractive and has money 
to spend or else has someone to spend it on 
her, she can hold sway in whatever position, 
birth or climbing has placed her. 

hen the power of money is so much in 
evidence, it is small wonder that the girl of 
today, realizing that it is a part and a great 
part of her struggle for attention, desires to 
make of herself the embodiment of all that 
this power represents. Each girl is the enemy 
of the other in the mad rush for supremacy 
socially, and spending money for this pleasure 
quite naturally means crowded dance-halls, 
gilded cabarets, supper dances ad luxurious 
hotel or festooned country club. The girl of 
today frequents all these night after night 
simply because it is “being done.” To further 
the effect, she goes half-clothed, drinks boot- 
leg whisky or gin and indulges in extenuating 
Scott Fitzgerald “petting parties.” Her critics 
have said that she is immoral. But are they 
correct in assuming this? It is to be doubted ; 
for above all else, these girls realize in just 
what category immorality would place them 
much better than did their sisters of past 
generations, who were secluded and kept in 
ignorance of the follies of life. The present- 
day girl goes near enough to the fire of 
temptation and is thus the better equipped to 
avoid the flame. The greatest bulwark she 
has in fighting immorality is the fact that she 
knows the truth concerning that side of life. 

With everything about her bordering on 
chaos and indecision, is it not better by far 
to see those who are to be the mothers of the 
future far removed from the depression in- 
cident to this slate of affairs, and laughing 
their way through life? It presages well for 
the future. She is young and youth is the 
time for gaicty. Let the girl of today work 
out her own destiny. The woman-heart is 
there and she will not go far wrong. In her 
own unaccountable way she may be showing 
us the way to a better world. Give her a 
chance and let us not condemn. ~ 


Thomas B. J. Quinn, (Fordham Law School), 
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At Last! 
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a Complete Course in Home 


DRESSMAKING 


by Well Known Dress Authorities 


Only a A 


Clothes-making is fun when you do it this new, quick way! Anyone can under- 
stand this thorough and simple method. The experience of many years of 
successful teaching, boiled down to these easy lessons. Fully illustrated, 
complete in every respect, from simple stitches to elaborate creations, up-to- 


date in every way. 


To prove to you that YOU can save two-thirds on the cost of your clothes, 
The School of Fashionable Dress offers you this wonderful course at the 
unheard-of price of $2.95 with the distinct agreement that your money will 
be refunded if you are not entirely satisfied and delighted. 


3 Dresses 


Here is what you have long awaited! 


A wonderful new method of home clothes-making, written 


and planned by well known dressmakers and dress de- 


for the 


Cost of 1 


clothes 





you make. 


Only *9& to Make 
this $3522 Crepe Dress 


Any woman can easily have three dresses 
for what she now pays for one. Sounds too 
good to be true, doesn’t it? 


But just take the distinctive silk crepe 
dress pictured above as an example. In 
the shops you would pay at least $35 for 
it, and yet here are the actual figures: 


yt. 8 eee 
Lining and Findings. .............- 
Embroidery silk for sleeves and girdle. 1.25 


ae Pere $9.65 


Think of it! A saving of $25.35 on a $35.00 
dress. This is but one illustration of what 
you can save on all your clothes, from 
lingerie to evening gowns. By following 
the simple directions we give, by using just 
your spare hours, you save two-thirds and 
have prettier and more becoming clothes. 


Will you pay $2.95 to save $200 or possibly 
$300 or $400? This big saving is now within 
your reach. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail Coupon 


You need send no money in advance to se- 
cure this remarkable course. Merely mail 
the convenient coupon. We will send you 
at once the full and complete course. When 
the course is delivered to you, pay the 
postman only $2.95 (plus a few cents post- 
age). Save two-thirds on your clothes and 
be better dressed! Mail the coupon now. 


School of Fashionable Dress 
Dept. 910 Mulford Bldg. Phila., Pa 


signers, makes it possible for you to have three pretty, 
stylish dresses for what you now pay for one. 


And the best of it is that the complete course of fifteen les- 
sons can be yours for only $2.95. 


This remarkable method is simplicity itself. You will be 
delighted with the ease of learning, at home, in your leisure 
hours. From almost the first lesson you start to make the 
more simple things by YOURSELF. Rapidly and easily 
you progress until you are actually designing gowns, frocks, 
house dresses and delicate lingerie. Its a fascinating pas- 
time—the creation of lovely clothes! 


Some Things You Learn 


—how to take the first simple stitches 

—how to fit yourself and alter patterns 

—how to run your machine and use all attachments 

—how to make last year's dresses take on this year’s styles 

—how to make one-piece dresses, house dresses, street 
dresses, afternoon and evening gowns 

—how to copy the latest styles in the shop windows 

—how to dress children and make their 


—how to design clothes not only in style, 
but your style P 
—how to add distinctive touches that 
make the difference between Fifth 


Avenue creations and ordinary dress ¥ | 
—how to save two-thirds the cost of We 
ALL your clothes. 


What a wonderful opportunity you have in this course! 
The joy of creating your own gowns and frocks, a delight- 
ful occupation for your spare hours, the enormous economy 
of making your own clothes! You will save the small cost 
of this course twenty times over on the very first chings 


You waste no time. You simply follow 
the illustrated examples in each lesson. 
You make use of the easy directions for 
doing delightful things. And almost at 
once you will find yourself actually mak- 
ing lovely clothes for yourself. 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Perhaps you cannot even thread a needle 
It makes no difference. You can learn 

uickly, like thousands of others. So con- 
fident are we of your rapid progress that we 
will refund every penny you pay for chis 
course if you are not entirely satisfied in 
every way. We gladly take this risk because 
we KNOW there is no risk! 


Special Offer 


For years and years dressmaking has been taught by 
correspondence. Thousands and thousands of women 
have learned successfully. 


We offer to you our full course in home dressmaking 
for only $2.95. Women all over America have greeted 
this course with enthusiasm. You, too, will be delighted. 


pocccccccc 


Send This Coupon 


School of Fashionable Dress, Dept. 910 
Mulford Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Please send to me at once your complete lessons in 
home dressmaking. When the postman delivers the 
course I will pay him only $2.95 (plus postage). 
| Altho I am benefiting by your special low price, 
you agree to refund my money at once and without 
| question if I am not entirely satisfied. 


Name 





You may send money or your check with coupon 
and save postage if you prefer 
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An Old Family Secret an 


ASKING under the plexi : 
blue skies of sunny 

Italy centuries ago was SL 60c 

a beautiful maid, reflecting in her cheeks the color and 
warmth of her native land. She had finished her toilette 
and was admiring, by the aid of a hand mirror, the magic 
effects produced by the application of that formula which 
had been a guarded secret in her family for generations. 


Ah! If other maids but knew the secret, what rivals in 
beauty she would have! Science has solved her secret. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 


A Powder 
Poundatwn 
b0c 


Exquiaitel Natural Health 
d Timte— 600 


ow iee 
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Send 4c for sample 


sufficient to make 
thorough personal 
test--also valuable 
information on 
what medical au 
thorities say about 
excessive armpit 
perspiration 


AN 


MERABLE 


the old, 


Sempre Giovine—Meaning “cAlways Young” 


Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay is not a cold cream nor a soap but a 
combination skin nourisher, cleanser, beautifier—made in 
cake form of pure vegetable oils, which have a close 
affinity to the natural oils of the skin. 


Applied to your face at night, it softens the secretions 
and thoroughly cleanses the pores of the dust and grime 
of the day, producing a satiny smoothness, and the fresh- 
ness and bloom of youth. “Always Young,’ indeed, is 
the girl or woman who uses Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay. 


Found at almost all toilet counters 





The Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


me 


My Name 
My Address 


« THE SEM-PRAY + | Company 

‘ Dept. 2084 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

® Please send me Free Seven Day Trial Single 
s Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 
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: FREE SAMPLE COUPON! 
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women ‘‘bless the inspiration which conceived”’ 
reliable, time-tried perspiration remedy 


as they have done, the simple application of this 
pure, unscented, antiseptic hquid—only twice 
a week—keeps the unde rarms sweet and dry, 


entirely free fromunp leasant moisture and odor. 


an sweet endorsed by physicians and nurses as a 


harm effective remedy which destroys the 
odor, nde auses underarm perspiration to pass 
off through other pores where there is better 
evaporation. 

Once you use it 





you will never be without it. 


SOc (several months’ supply) at all leading 
d drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


THE NONSPI CO., 2630 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


toilet an 


ONSPI 


ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 
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In Evening Bells 
[Continued from page 50) 


yet that could but be, the music of their 
chime! Again within my being that 
tingling sense of standing im a silence, pro- 
found and purposeful, that had been 
startled by a sudden sound, Again about 
my words, distraught by grange emotions, 
that strange unsteadiness, “Go on, An- 
gell,” I effected. 

“Oh, man,” he said, 
then by how frequently, 
curious inflection, he used, 
but always that Oh, man! “Oh, man, it is 
the end. Spiritt at last, one day, forever, 
rid his house of that Meen. And on that 
day he told his wife, who much had seen 
and much delighted in his freedom from 
Meen’s influence, told her those words that 


and I was struck 
and with what 
never my name, 


are the hardest words tthat ever man can 
speak. There were certain pleasures of 
hers, those she once had named, that, he 


told her, he wished to restore to her. They 
would involve for himself small sacrifices. 
He was glad they shoutd. There had been 
much unhappiness between them, he told 
her. He thought there not again would be. 
And he said then thoge words that are the 
hardest words a man can speak. She had 
been, while he told her, crying, as once 
before in speech with him she’d cried; but 
these were very gentile, happy tears. He 
put his arms about her and said the words 
that are so hard to say: ‘It has been all 
my fault,’ he said. ‘Forgive me. I am 
sorry.’ “Can you guéss,” asked Angell, “the 
words of her reply ?” 

“Not her actual ‘words; but they don’t 
matter. She forgawe him, of course?” 

“Her actual words,” said Angell, “mat- 
tered very much to ‘Spiritt. They informed 
him his familiar friend that he had starved 
to death miraculously was restored to life; 
had never died; hax suffered, like Lazarus, 
a trance; inhabited with him now his house 
again. The words his wife, at his atone- 
ment, cried to him were, ‘Oh, you are 
noble, you are noble!’” 

“But, Angell,” 4 cried, “that same 
fusion of a quality and a person—. How 
could he think—? Angell—.” He was 
not there. Could I believe my eyes? I could 
not believe them. He had been beside me, 
touching me. A man can’t vanish. I could 
not believe my eyes. I put out my hand 
and passed my hand along the place where 
he had sat. He was not there., 

Had those bells stopped? 
No bells—but, yes, some sound. 
High in the night above me 


con- 


‘f-. listened. 
I listened. 
beat like a 


pulse a sound, faint as I caught it, faint, 
fainter, fainter, exquisitely tiny, gone. It 
was the sound of a beat of a wing. I 


Fligh in the nadir overhead 
swagularly bright. Never so 


gazed about. 
a star stood, 


bright a star; but was it bright? It was 
dimmizg, it was receding, it was faint, 
fainter, fainter, exquisitely tiny, gone. 


As I trod home I passed the church 
and passing met the vicar who joined me 
and we went along. A wise and gentle old 


man, this was, of the serenity of whose 
face I sometimes have had the thought 
that it reflected light as bears the quiet 


sea upon its countenance at night the moon. 
He spoke a little; I spoke not at all. But 
as he left me at his gate I put out, as one 
making a suxdden clutch at a support, a 
sudden question 

“Vicar,” 3 asked, 
tonight ?” 

“A beautiful text,” he said. “From 
Corinthians. ‘What, know ye not that 
your body is the temple of God?’” 


“what was your text 





A Great New Novel by 
Ethel M. Dell! 
Bibs T FRERSTONES,” Ethel M. 


‘s newest and greatest 


boson has been received from 
Englamd. 

McCall's editorial staff has 
read it with breathless interest; 


we can promise it as a rare treat 
to our subscribers. Watch for 
its publication! 











Shall We Save Natural Beauty? 


[Continued from page 2] 


today I am seeing builders use metal door 
and wimadow casements and cement for the 
outside finish of houses. 

It might be well even to consider 
the suggestion that there is a pos- 
sitile limit to the wealth of the in- 
terior of the earth. There may not 
be coal and iron at the rate at which 
we are using it, to supply the com- 
img generations, Any thoughtful per- 
sam realizes that there will not. 
Certainly to plant trees and to pre- 
serve trees, to preserve water and to 
do all in our power to save every 
matural resource, both from the 
standpoint of utility and beauty, is a 
work that every man and woman 
should give wmmediate and earnest 
attention. 
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Are 


you really 


beautiful 2” 


You qgp bo cums heuelet 2 pee. eit we 25" fe 


yourself of every tiny hair. There is one Nad to actually 
destroy the mate a that is by gently lifting out the raat 
with the hairs. By following the directions, you will find 
that ZIP does this gently, quickly and harmlessly with 
astounding effectiveness, and a few applications on the face, 
arms, underarms and body, will convince you. 


ITS OFF 
Arecauet. — 
ITS OUT 


% Guaranteed on 
Money-back Basis 





growth. Avoid imitations 
which stick to the skin and 
are not effective. For sale 
at all good stores. 
Dr. Rudolph Mertin, here Are Three 
noted dermatologist, writes : | Types of Superfluous 
* My tests proved that ZIP | Hair. Which type have 
lifts the hairs’ roots and shafts zou? Write for FREE 
gently from the skin, thus de- | BOOK “‘Beauty’s Greatest 
stroying the elements which | Secret’ which explains 
produce the the hairs.” and in which leading stars 
ZIP is original —a scien- | tell howtobe beautiful ‘When 
tifically prepared antiseptic in New York, don't neglect 
compound; it cannot stick to to call at my Salon to have 
the skin; it is harmless, and | free personal demon- 
it effectively destroys the stration. 


Specialist 





562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ee ea a 


Madame Berthe, 

ept. 192 

$62 Fifth Ave 

New York € ty 
Please send me “Beaut 

est Secret’’ telling abc 
a FREE sample of your Mas sSage 
and Cleansing Cream guaranteed 
not to grow hair 
(Please Print Your Name) 
Name 









Address 
City and State 
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A touch of MATRELLINE works} peonty, wyntens. 
lashes are made to ep appear y dark. 

hidden loveliness of your ae FT iliiance 

—— y revealed. The di: we erence we re- 

markable. women evenvenene. po the 
most beautifulactresses of stage -n,ree 

ize that MAYBEL my ye the moat ie octant aid 

o bea d use egularly NE 





nasele 4 1 bef Ito 
pty te fa ‘ace vse. nee 
eres © 


i ae Two shades; Brown for Blondes, Black for 
Bru nettes, Tec AT YOUR DEALER'S ordirect from 


postpaid. Ac ine MAY beg tng 
andvro ar acini io at soured. Tear this ad 
OW as a remii 


MAYBELLINE C co., 4750- 84 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


| ABLAC 


Face Powper 


The clinging softness and subtle fragrance 
of Lablacheawakens memories of Mother's 
caressing hands and good-night kiss. 
This pure, delicately perfumed powder is like a 
blessing to your ski 
proven favorite for fifty 
years. 

Refuse Substitutes. 


They may be dan- 





of druggists or by 
mail. 


Send 10¢ for a 
Sample Box. 














An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by ali means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








Makes Every Face More Beautiful 
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A marvelous series 
of houses planned 
for McCall Street! 
There will be offered 
to you suggestions 
for building-invest- 
ment scaled to your 
income; houses de- 
signed for work and 
beauty; the archi- 
tects’ plans and 
specifications for a 
merely nominal 
charge. 








The foremost small- 
house architects of 
America—Ernest 
Flagg, Aymar Em- 
bury II, Clarence 
Stein, Leo Ackerman 
and others—all co- 
operating with 
Marcia Mead, a 
woman architect, 
offer you their ser- 
vices. Turn to Mr. 
|  Flagg’s article on 


page 86. 








‘The House of Your Dreams 


One that is Planned “From the Inside Out’ for the Convenience 
of the Housewife as well as s for Beauty of Design. 


IHE house of your dreams! Whether you own your 
home or rent one, there is something imperfect, 
incomplete about it, and you dream of the house 
you would like to have. You want an extra closet 
upstairs for cleaning apparatus; you say you 
would never again have the laundry in the base- 
ment—too much running up and down the steps on wash- 
day; you demand a breakfast alcove opening 
from the kitchen to save going back and forth 


For example, a family with an income of $2,500 (which 
is, according to McCall's Statistical Department, about the 
average income in the United States), is justified in erecting 
a home costing $4,000 to $4,500. Twenty-five per cent. of 
this may be used, or $625 a year. On a monthly basis this 
would amount to $52 a month, which is ten per cent. of what 
house, lot and equipment should cost; or a total of $5,200. 


a-half story house. This is a comfortable size for a young 
married couple and will be large enough until the family 
has grown to three or four in number. This will include 
the usual mechanical equipment, heating, plumbing and 
electric wiring; in other words, it will be in every way a 
complete, up-to-date house, a dignified and suitable 
structure to stand on McCall’s great, national highway. 

Investments suggested for families having 
larger incomes are: 








to the dining-room in the morning when you 
are hurrying husband and children off to office 
or school. A hundred things would be dif- = 
ferent in the house you dream of! . 
McCall’s has planned a way to help you 
create that house of dreams. 
Beginning in this issue will be a series of 
houses designed by America’s leading small- 
house architects. Codperating with each of 
these great architects will be a woman- 
architect, Marcia Mead, whose particular 
charge will be to see that the house is designed 
for the special convenience of the homemaker 
who does the work of that house. Probably 
less than one per cent. of the homes of America 
have servants—yet often today, houses are 
planned with butler’s pantries! Miss Mead, in 
conference with Miss Sarah Field Splint, Mc- 
Call’s household consultant, and with Mrs. 
Lillian Purdy Goldsborough, in charge of our 
department of household management and 
lavor-saving in the home, will see that each 
house-plan provides proper arrangement of 
working centers in kitchen, proper electrical 
outlets for household devices such as the 
vacuum cleaner; efficient laundry equpiment 
and other conveniences for housework. 
McCall’s will have the only series of small 
houses ever especially planned from the point 
of view of domestic engineering; most houses 
are planned to look at; McCall’s houses will 
be attractive and they will be efficient also for | 
the woman who does the work of the home. 





RCHITECTS’ detailed working plans will 
be provided to the reader by our Service 
Editor for a small fee—one that merely 

will cover the cost of preparing and sending 
these instructions to you. When you consider 
that the usual fee of the architect is about one- 
tenth the building cost of the house, you will 
realize the superlative value of this special 
service McCall’s renders you. These archi- 
tectural plans and specifications, placed in the 
hands of your local contractor or builder, will 
give him detailed instructions. The new homes 
built on McCall Street will be, in this way, 
designed by great architects and domestic 
engineers—a luxury usually the privilege only 
of the wealthy who can pay the experts’ big 
fees. And so McCall Street will become an 
avenue of architecturally beautiful and con- 
venient homes. 

With these architectural plans, our Service 

Editor will send you, too, suggestions for 
landscape gardening as outlined by Mrs. 
Francis B. King and Miss Dorothy Giles, | 





McCall’s gardening experts. é 
There will be sent, also, with the archi- 
tects’ directions and the gardening suggestions, 








O HELP you and thousands of other readers who contemplate 

building a new home, remodeling an old one, altering a 
ready-for-construction home or even making a rented house more 
attractive and comfortable, we want to learn just what kind of 
house you want. 

So we are asking you to write and tell us your ideas of 
an ideal house, taking into consideration the needs of your family 
and the amount of money you feel justified in spending. Diagrams 
and sketches may be included if you think they add to the value 
of your descriptions. 

Whether you are planning actually to build or merely are 
dreaming of the house you would like to own, will you answer 
these questions? 

To all persons answering the questionnaire, we shall send, free, 
a complete set of McCall’s service booklets on modern homemaking. 

t GENERAL 

Where do you live? Farm, town less than 25,000, city over 25,000? 

How much do you feel you can spend for your house? 

Do you employ a servant either all the time or part of the time? 

How many rooms will you have? 

Do you want a one-story, one-and-a-half-story, or two-story house? 

What material do you prefer for the exterior—wood, brick, 
stone, stucco? 

SLEEPING-QUARTERS 

Do you want wall lights, ceiling lights or an arrangement for 
connecting movable lamps? 

Do you want your walls painted, papered, or with some other 
special covering or treatment? Floors of hardwood, or ordinary 
flooring? Woodwork painted, stained or otherwise finished? (Living- 
rooms, bedrooms, kitchen.) 

Do you want a fireplace in (a) living-room? (b) dining-room? 

What size do you want your main bedroom to be? Your smallest 
bedroom? 

How many closets other than clothes closets do you want? A 
sleeping-porch? 

Do you want the water-closet 
one containing the bathtub? 

For Housework 

How large do you want your kitchen? (Length and breadth.) 

Do you want a pantry between your dining-room and kitchen? 

What provision will you make for doing laundry-work—do you 
want your laundry separate from the kitchen? If so, in the cellar, or 
on the same floor with the kitchen? Or do you want stationary 
laundry tubs in the kitchen? 

What kitchen cupboards do you need? 

How will you dispose of your garbage? 

Name the ten most important labor-saving devices you desire in 
your home. Do you want a rest-corner for yourself in the kitchen? 

Do you want a breakfast alcove? 

CONCLUSION 

Indicate any special feature in the construction or equipment of 
the house of your dreams, not referred to above. 

All replies will be confidential. Send them to the Service Editor, 
in care of McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York 
City. Write your name and address clearly and enclose six cents 
in stamps to pay postage on the booklets to be sent to you. 


in a separate room from the 


— ne wo ae 
] $2,500.00 4 $500 $ 4,500.00 $ 250.00 
| 3;000.00 6 750 6,500.00 325.00 
4,000.00 6 1,000 8,500.00 500.00 
5,000.00 6 1,500 10,500.00 500.00 
6,000.00 7 1,500 12,500.00 700.00 
(Here lowering appropriation to 25% of income) 
7,000.00 7 1,500 12,500.00 700.00 
8,000.00 7 1,600 13,500.00 800.00 
10,000.00 7or8 3,00 16,000.00 1,000.00 


On another page of this issue is Mr. Flagg’s 
house to be built, he says, for less than $4,000 
if his directions are followed explicitly. Later 
issues will give plans for houses costing more 
and planned for families of larger incomes, 
as indicated above. 


F YOUR income is less than $2,500 a year, 
then McCall’s experts advise that you de not 
undertake the building of a new home, but 

remodel an old house, make your rented home 
or a ready-for-construction house as comiort- 
able and attracttve as possible. For any of 
these conditions, you will find that you can 
adapt to your special needs the suggestions 
laid down in this series by our_architects and 
our experts on household management and 
equipment, on gardening and on_ interior 
decorating. 

But McCall’s is never satisfied merely to 
lay before its readers the results even of the 
experience and wisdom of the greatest experts 
of the nation, unsurpassed as those may be. 
In all its Homemaking Departments, of which 
this of Home Building is but one, McCall’s 
constantly investigates your needs and fits all 
its homemaking articles directly back into 
those needs. Exactly as Dr. McCollum pre- 
sented a detailed questionnaire, in our 
January issue, on the food problem in your 
homes; as we have presented, in the past, 
similar questionnaires on personal beauty, on 
time-saving cookery, on labor-saving methods 
and devices for household management in 
order to learn actually what the intimate con- 
ditions of life and work are.in the homes along 
McCall Street, we shall determine now what 
kind of homes McCall readers actually want 
to build, or how they may want their present 
homes remodeled or how they may even make 
the home, rented on a long lease, more com- 
fortable. 

To that end, we present to you, with this 
announcement, a detailed questionnaire asking 
for your replies. 

After a digest has been made of the ideas 
4 submitted by readers answering the question- 
naire of what you want in the house of dreams, 
our architects will plan houses embodying ideas 














some helpful ideas on interior decorating, 





by Mrs. Ruby Ross Goodnow, one of McCall’s 

specialists, to give you a great decorator’s 

suggestions for beautifying, room by room, the interiors of 
just such small houses. 

These houses are to be scaled to incomes—tentatively, 
of course, as cost of materials and of labor varies with the 
locality. Also, the amount of money which might justifiably 
be spent for the site and to equip the house with labor- 
saving devices for the convenience of the homemaker, is sug- 
gested, tentatively, of course, as varying conditions of living 
and of income will determine the actual expenditure. 


This may be proportioned as follows: 


10 per cent. of this amount for lot....... $520.00 
5 per cent. of this amount for equipment 260.00 

$ 780.00 
The remaining eighty-five per cent. for construction 4,420.00 
a Serer ror ey. | errr 4,500.00 


which represents about the minimum for which any com- 
plete family unit can be produced—the four-room, one-and- 


of the best letters, and possibly, other houses 
representing the best composite ideas. 
McCall’s is not content to theorize about what its 
readers want. We find the means of actually knowing what 
you want, and plan our Homemaking Departments to meet 
those needs. We are not satisfied to imagine we know, with- 
out research and by some sleight-of-hand intuition, what the 
up-to-the-minute needs of American homes may be. Fully 
and sympathetically aware of those needs, we turn, then, to 
the greatest experts in the nation and obtain their services 
to help you to make your home a haven of comfort. 
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A Bran Dish 
That’s delicious 


Pettijohn’s is a soft-wheat 

lainty which hides 25% of 
flake bran. 

The bran is in flake form 
Each flake is hidden ina fla 
vory bit of wheat. 

The purpose is to make bran 
food delightful. To make it 
a welcome breakfast dish, 
appetizing and delightful 

Try Pettijohn’s for a week 

rtwo. You will like the 
delicious flavor. You will 
agree that Pettijohn’s is an 
ideal cereal, and we ” wares 
you will always use 


Petti ijobn 


Rolled Wheat with Flake Bran 




















er ; 
Gives a hard, elastic, 
water-proof surface. 
esate y and quickly 
cleaned. Inclear var- 
nish, pleasing colors. 
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| Send for Free Booklet 


Home Beautifying' 
shows 48 uses for Frxali 





Louleyite Varnish Co. 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 














' 100 ‘Wedding Announcements $ 
BRIDES! or Invitations for 8. 60 
x zhest grade ‘Cameo Brereving. "' Paneled paper. Double en 
elopes. Enclosure cards to matc Samples free 


Wallace Brow n, Stationer, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 


Automatic 
Electric 


ves every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil ove, 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking & 
Saves 50% to 75"o fuel cost 


Rakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. 8 








Tt automatically. 
electric socket 
Write for FREE ci 

ok, 30-day F RE E trial offer and 
lirect factory prices 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 21 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 








Symphonic 
Pianos and Players 


20 CENTS A DAY PAYS 


for a Symphonic Piano. Several other models, in- 
cluding the Symphonic Player Fiano here pictured, 
also on easy monthly payments. 4 Yearsto pay. Save 
$100 or more at our low Factory- vy iol nmces. 
Guaranteed 25 years. Ask TODAY for FREF. Boo 


showing Symphonics in actual colors. 


Letrkttt Co tc. Desk PMcM-423 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Eris 
[Continued from page 47] 


“Ves; tired, though.” 

“You are successful. I've heard that.” 

“T have very much to learn, Mr. Annan.” 

“Are you still hot on the trail of Truth ?” 
he ventured with a forced smile. 

She laughed frankiy “Yes, and do 
you know that hunting truth doesn’t seem 
to be a popular sport?” Then, more 
seriously’ “What value is anything else, 
Mr. Annan? Why isn’t truth more 
popular? Could you tell me why?” 

If Annan had now regained his native 
equanimity it was entirely due to this 
girl who had not even deigned to admit 
any awkwardness in their encounter. And 
he realized, gratefully, that she was contin- 
uing to ignore any lesser detail than the 
happy fact of reunion. 

“It’s plain enough,” he said, “that 
you've never lost a moment in self-im- 
provement since you went away.” 

“Being with Betsy taught me so much 
And Frank Donnell is so wise and gentle 
But you began it all—” 

“Began what?” he demanded 

“T told you that you were the first man 
of your kind 1 had ever met.” 

“You're loyal to the point of obstinacy,” 
he interrupted. “You owe absolutely 
nothing to me. All I did was to fail you.” 

“Please don’t say that, Mr. Annan; 
you annoy me when you do—” 

“T didn’t believe in you. I deserted you—” 

“Please—you hurt me—when you speak 
that way—” 

“I didn’t even continue to write—” 

“You were too busy with important 
things- 

“Eris! Are you really going to over- 
look my rotten behavior?” 

They both had become nervously ex- 
cited, although their voices were low. Her 
protesting hand hesitated toward his arm; 
his fists were clenched in his pockets in an 
effort at self-restraint. 

“You're so square and decent,” he said 
“When I saw you I realized what a rotter 
I'd been. You ought to have cut me dead.” 

“Oh,” she said with a swift intake of 
breath and her hovering hand a moment 
on his arm. 

After a long silence: “All right,” he 
said almost grimly. He looked up, laughed: 
“I’m yours, Eris. Everybody else seems 
to be, too.” 

Her face, clearing, flushed swiftly, and 
she gave him a confused look. 

“IT shan’t tease,” he said, back on the 
old footing in a twinkling; “but you do 
seem to be popular with people. Isn't it 
a rather—er—agreeable feeling ?” 

“Yes . . . I want to tell you—” She 
hesitated, laughed hopelessly. “I’m so ex- 
cited, Mr. Annan, I don’t know how to 
begin 

The things I have to tell you—every 
day they accumulated. I needed you 3 
She checked herself, breathless, smiling, the 
color bright in her checks. “All you have 
done and are doing,” she said, half to her 
self, “I have so longed to hear about. All 
I have tried to do I was crazy to tell you 
about. And now I can’t think—” 

“We must make another engagement.’ 

“Please! . . . I was so unhappy 
about the other one—’ 

“What hour can you give me, Eris?” 

To give had been his perquisite here- 
tofore. She seemed so to consider it, still 
“Could you spare me a little time tomor 
row ?” she asked, almost timidly,. 

“Would you dine with me?” 

She said naively: “Couldn't we see 
each other before tomorrow night? It 
seems so long—” 

The swift charm of her impatience 
surprised and touched him. Again this 
young man was rapidly losing his balance 
in the girl’s candor. “Whenever you care 
to see me,” he said, “I'll come.” 

She said, with surprise and emotion 
“You are very kind to me, Mr. Annan 
You always have been—” 

“It is you who are kind. You seem 
unconscious of your own generosity, Will 
you come to see me, or shall I come to 
yuu, Eris? 

“You know,” she explained with happy 
animation, “I’ve taken the entire floor 
where I had my room in Jane Street. It 
would be quite all right for you to come.” 

“After lunch, then?” 

“You could come to breakfast,” she 
said with a half shy, half laughing glance 
“T was born on a farm and I rise very 
early. You do too, I remember—” 

You friendly girl! You bet I'll come!” 

“T hate to waste time in sleep,” she 
added, still shy and smiling. “What do 
you like for breakfast, Mr. Annan ?-—Oh, 
I remember. Mrs. Sniffin told me- 

“You surely can’t recollect-—” 

“Yes, I do. Do you think I could ever 
forget anything that happened there? You 
breakfast at eight—” She laughed with 
sheer delight. “That is going to be won- 
derful, Mr. Annan—to be able to offer you 
breakfast in my own apartment!” 

(And it was a breakfast that he was 
doomed never to forget—one that the girl 
was never to forget.) 

[Continued in the May McCatu’s] 
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For Every Room 
in the House 


N the children’s room, walls must 


be sanitary, bright, cheerful, un- y ti | 
tiring to young eyes certainly, but 
sanitary, if nothing more. Manycon- re PS 
tageous diseases of children might 
be tented to gorentaden oallh eu of ibas or Wall ~ 


Alabastine prevents this. Alabas- 
tine is not only a beautiful and ar- 
tistic wall coating—it is sanitary 

a safeguard of good health. Ask any 
store selling paints to show color 
charts of Alabastine and sample 
cards of the ALABASTINE- 
OPALINE PROCESS. Look for 
the cross and circle printed in red 
‘on every genuine package. Write 
us about your decorating problems. 

ALABASTINE COMPANY 


720 Grandville ai Eyeee 
Grand Rapids,M 











EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 








ughing Vivian Says: 


“It is so easy to keep your furniture 
always looking bright and new.” 
When you do your daily dusting sprinkle 


a few drops of Liquid Veneer on your dust 
cloth and go over your furniture and 


































woodwork in the usual manner. The = 

instant results will surprise you. f 
VND NEN > | 

will clean and polish infinitely better . - } 

than anything else you have ever te : 

used. It softens the hard, gritty ' att i 
particles of dust as it picks them up f; $5233 sti 

and instantly all scratches, mars and $3 » ‘\ 
that dull, blue, smoky appearance | mm 
disappear, leaving a beautiful, dry Vesey 
polish. Moreover, Liquid Veneer FS 





preserves the finish of any varnished 





or enameled surface. 





Buffalo Specialty Company 
373 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. i “} 








Price, 30c to $3.50. \ 
At all dealers. j 4 
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J “Keep Your 
Alaurin She 
Prime of 
Beauty 








If 1 have reached 
the age when your hair 
suld be white—and it 
is natur ally ind beauti 
fully white yo OSSE a price 
aa le t Ni thing hould induce 
cui you to change it. If, on the other 
hand, your hair is prematurely 
gray, or if it is streaked, faded or 
unbecoming, you owe it to your 
self to investigate the marvelous 
French saan , Inecto Rapid, 
originally brought to this country 

by American tourist 


) Gray Hair Banished 


in 15 minutes 


Inecto Rapid is specifically guaranteed 
to color naturally gray, streaked or faded 
hair to any desired shade in 15 minutes 


without harm to the hair or its growth | 
it is the discovery of Dr. Emile of the 
7 University of Par and is used by 97% 
} of the best hairdressers in Europe and such 
} ultra-fashionable shops as the Waldorf 


Astoria, the Plaza, Commodore, Pennsyl 
Vania, etc., in New York; by the 5,000 
Marinello Shops throughout the country; 


and by Burnham's of Chicago 


— = “o 


Until its discovery, when a woman’s 
hair became gray, streaked or faded, she 
either accepted the inevitable sign of age or 
applied some so-called restorative with its 
inharmonious and oftentimes destructive re 
sults. Inecto Rapid, however, is guaranteed 
harmless to hair or growth, never rubs off, 
is unaffected by perspiration, sunshine, salt 
water, shampooing, Turkish or Russian 
baths, and is controllable to the minutest | 
degree from raven black to radiant blonde 
Women can successfully apply it in the | 
privacy of their own homes | 


<= 


SEND NO MONEY 
Maél us your name and we will send you Beauty 
Analysis Chart Form W. 7 enabling you to 
select the most becoming color for your hair 


INECTO, Inc., Salons and Laboratories 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y 


Largest Mfrs. of Hair Coloring 
in the World its 


TYPEWRITERS 


m pays for 
17c a Day ; a genuine visi 
ble UNDERWOOD or L. C. SMITH 
rebuilt Typewriter. Save $20 to $30 
on famous Larkin Fasy -Payment 
plan. Handsomely finished. 6- Year 
Guarantee. 30 Days Trial 

Send for FREE Book TODAY 


Liatvkin CO lac. Desk TMcM-423 


Buffalo, New York 


FAULTLESS 


















REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 40 “Wearever” Water Bottle is as 
good a water bottle as you ¢ an buy any 
where for any price. Mo 
without seams or bindings, it will not leak | 
It will give the utmost in satisfaction and | 
length of service. Sold by good dealers gen 

erally. If not obtainable conveniently, write | 
us and we will tell you where you can get it. 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Dept. 2064, Ashland, Ohio | 


CFaliles 
ALL-RUBBER 
Work Aprons | 


FaultlessNo. 11 Work Aprons | 


(see illustration are just 


ul led in-one pr < 





what every woman needs in 
her housework They are 
serviceable, extra strong 
longw earing and generous in 
size. Made of all-rubber in 
blue or green body, with 
white binding, or gray body 
with gray binding. Price 
$1.25 each. Sold by good | 
If not ob 
tainable conveniently, write 





dealers generally 


us and we will tell you where 
you can get them 


The Faultless Rubber Co., | 
Dept. 2064, Ashland, Ohio. | 
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“WEAREVER”’ 
PRACTICE GOLF BALL 
Will Not Cut 














The new and impro wed “We arever * Practice Golf Ball 
is truly a wo onderful ball. Ie lowers the high cost of 
gol{—retails for 20c each. Size and weight are standard 
Iron or wood clubs will not cut it It drives true and 
putts well. Expert golfers all over the country praise 
it highly. Sold by good dealers generally If not 


obtainable conveniently, we will supply the first dozen 


from the factory at $2.40 per dozen (postpaid) 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Dept. 


2064. Ashland, Ohio WW 
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Common Sense in House-Building 


This Charming House Can Be Built for Less Than $4000, 
Says the Architect, If His Directions Are Followed Explicitly 


By Ernest Flagg, Author of “Small Houses” 


OR many years the writer has carried 
F on experiments to reduce building 

costs, with the result that there has 

been evolved what might almost be 
called a new system of construction. 
Practically every process is affected, from 
the making of the plans to the finish of 
the work. All parts have been modified 
simplified, standardized and cheapened 
not cheapened in quality, for that has been 
improved, but in cost by correct design, 
the avoidance of waste, the abolition of 
shams and more simple, rational and direct 
ways of obtaining results 

The building industry—perhaps the 
oldest there is—at times has reached great 
perfection; many valuable processes have 
been used for ages and then, from one 
cause or another, abandoned. Much may 
be learned from a study of these old 
methods and great profit had by adapting 
some of them to modern needs 

At present the building industry is like 
an old hulk which has accumulated so many 
barnacles that progress is slow. Looking 
back three hundred years one sees little or 
no improvement in house construction 
How does the modern frame dwelling 
differ, except in heating, lighting and 
plumbing, from that of pre-revolutionary 
days? The main features are the same; 
there is the same cellar with its damp, un 
healthy air permeating the whole building; 
the same lost or nearly lost space in the 
slopes of the roof; the same shams and 
concealment of structural members, and 
the same squandering of materials. 

In design it has certainly deteriorated 
and the average of construction is not so 
good. Is it not high time that some pro 
gress be made in a forward direction? 
To help towards that end is the object of 


the writer 
LTHOUGH the request from the 
A management of McCall's Magazine 
to contribute to the present series was 
couched in most flattering terms, the in- 
vitation was accepted with considerable 
hesitation because of the impossibility, in 
a single article, of explaining methods af- 
fecting practically every detail of house 
design and construction. To do that would 
require a volume. Such an attempt was, 
indeed, made in the writer’s book, “Small 
Houses,” but even there the ground is only 
partially covered 
It seems as if the best way to present a 


realistic picture to the mind of the reader 
will be actually to build the 
house for that purpose and 


describe the process, step by leche 
tep, explaining the various 
departures from common 
methods as they occur and 
telling the reasons for them, 
giving photographs of de 
tails and careful computa 
tions of differences in cost 
Thus the prospective house 
builder will be enabled to 
judge for himself as to their 
practicability and see how 
much to his own interest it 
may be to investigate the 
matter further; but this 
program manifestly would 
exceed present bounds. If 
the present venture excites 
sufficient interest that will 
be done in a_ series of 
articles. 

At this time nothing 
more will be attempted than 
a general description of a 


builders; 





RNEST FLAGG, the _ great 

architect whose genius created 
the Singer Building, outlined in 
majesty against the many-tow- 
ered skyline of New York, has 
turned his wizard-powers to small- 
house’ building. Mr. Flagg is 
developing a new system of build- 
ing construction which, he asserts, 
will revolutionize small-house 
building and cut the cost in half. 
His method carries us back, too, 
to the fine art of those old house- 
wrights, carpenters and stone 
masons who, in Colonial days, 
wrought beauty because they 
worked on natural lines. 

The house shown onmthis page, 
is especially planned for the con- 
venience of the homemaker who | 
will do in it her own housework. 
Miss Marcia Mead, consulting 
architect for MecCall’s, has co- y 
operated with Mr. Flegg in plan- 
ning the house effectively for the 
work of the modern housewife. 
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few salient features of the system, leaving 
for the future the more extended program 
outlined above 


First: As to the plans. Here there is 


a reversion to a method in vogue when 
architecture reached its apogee, that is, 
the use of a module or fixed measure 


governing the plan and all details thereof. 
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housewife. 











fe > vans plans and specifications will be sent to prospective 
also suggestions for landscape gardening, interior 
decorating and household equipment for the convenience of the 
Address the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
West 37th Street, New York City. Price, twenty-five dollars. 


UNV OW 


This method was in use by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. By it plans for the 
largest buildings can be made on very little 
paper and a vast amount of unnecessary 
labor and expense avoided; by it the archi- 
tect can, in a few hours with his own 
hand, do work which would otherwise 
require many weeks of a draughtman’s 
time; by it the utmost accuracy is secured 
without the use of figured dimensions; by 
it harmony of proportion is made easy and 
removed from guess work to certainty. Its 
use in construction is no less important. 
It provides commensurability of dimensions 
throughout the work; without which com- 
plete standardization of parts is impossible. 
All greater dimensions being multiples of 
the module and all lesser ones sub-divisions 
of it, all work together in harmony. The 
method is extremely simple. 


AKE the plans of the little house 

shown on this page. Here the module 

is 3 feet 9 inches, a unit which the 
writer has found most convenient for 
buildings of this sort. It will be observed 
that the sheet is covered with squares; the 
distance between the lines uniformly rep- 
resents the module of 3 feet 9 inches. To 
ascertain any dimension one has simply to 
count the squares. It will be seen that the 
module lines generally follow the inside 
faces of walls. In heights it is convenient 
to make the floor beams coincide with a 
module line. Where all parts have been 
standardized, one can easily build the house 
from a little sheet of drawings like the one 
here presented. To those accustomed to 
the working of this system, it resolves 
itself into simple routine. Although the 
plans may be varied ad infinitum, condi- 
tions are unchanged. 

In any design, where there is no fixed 
governing dimension, special conditions are 
sure to arise and each one involves in- 
creased cost and trouble for which the 
owner pays. Every architectural drawing 
made in the usual way contains a great 
number of figured dimensions; unless these 
dimensions are all the same—which they 
are not—each one represents a special con- 
dition involving unnecessary cost. The use 
of the module in the way the writer uses 
it, does for building what Ford’s methods 
do for quantity production in automobiles, 
with this difference that they are here used 
as an aid to beauty. 

Second: By a new method of making 
stone walls their cost is so reduced that 
stone can be used at hardly 
greater cost than wood. The 
secret lies in the use of most 
economical and convenient 
demountable forms which 
the writer has explained at 
some length in his book, 
“Small Houses.” These 
forms are so simple that any 
= intelligent person can use 
them after a short explana- 
tion. They consist of up- 
rights and planks. The up- 
rights stand on each side of 
the proposed wall at one- 
module intervals and the 
planks are held against them 
without the use of nails. In- 
deed no nailing is used in 
the operation of the forms 
so that the lumber is unin- 
jured and may be used over 
and over again for this pur- 
pose and then for some- 
thing else. Very little lumber 

[Turn to page 88] 
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Combat Sore Throat 
both Inside and Outside 

Get at infection inside with germicidal 
spray or gargle. A ten percent solution of 
Absorbine, Jr. destroys the virulent germs, 
and the combined soothing and healing 
properties of Absorbine, Jr. relieve the 
rawness, hoarseness and irritation. 

Break up the congestion outside by rub- 
bing Absorbine, Jr. gently into the throat 
muscles. This powerful efficient liniment 
helps nature to restore normal blood cir- 
culation. It draws out the inflammation 
or soreness. It reduces the swelling. 

Absorbine, Jr.— The Antiseptic Liniment 
—treats both cause and effect, promptly, 
thoroughly and conveniently and is both 
safe and dependable. It has a clean, 
agreeable odor. Keep it handy for other 
emergencies. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
162 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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F you are ambitious for your future—if you like to draw 
train your natural talent for practical art work. Good com 
mercial artists earn $5( $100 a week,—and more. Women 
are naturally fitted for the work. Learn at home—turn yourspare 
time into money, This free book, ‘* Your Future,’’ showsremark 
able work by Federal Students, and describes in detail the Fed 
eral Course, containing exc/ustve /essons from leading American 
artists Each step is clear, no previous training needed. / 
ividual personal criticisms on all lessons. This is the orig 
inal practical course in commercial art, is 


modern in every detail, and has produced sore 

uccessf tudents than any other Send to 
day for “Your Future’’ (if you are 16 years old 
or more) kindly stating your age 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
COM'L DESIGNING 
1806 Federal Schools 
Bidg. 
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| Bring Out the 
Wi lTele (a Walser ithy 


Beneath that soiled, dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 


Mercolized Wax 


ally, gently absorbs the ' 

vitalized surface skin, reveal- ~~ 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin . 
underneath. Used by refined women oe 
who prefer complexion of true natu- P 
rainess. Have you tried it? ] 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . . 9c ts 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75c 
Phelactine (hair remover) .. . 
Powdered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 and Toilet 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. Counters 





















mada Hair and 
Beauty Books 
Show the fatest Xy 








guaranteed. 
approved moderna 
methods of Beauty 
Culture, ote 

Do not fail to 


Get, 1809 207 S. Wanesh Avence. 
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Relieves earache! 

« Dent’s Earakine re- 
Mothers: lieves that distressing 
children’s ailment—earache. 
Have it ready. Good also for 
adults. Softens the wax.. Any 
drug store or by mail 50c. C.S. 
Dent &Company, Detroit, Mich. 





GUARANTEED 
SAFE AND RELIABLE 















RFECT NOSE 


Shaped at home while 
you sleep. Rapid, Pain- 
less and safe. The 







ANITA is the origtnac’ 
and only comfortable 
Nose Adjuster abso- 
lutely guaranteed and 
highly recommended by physicians. 
Write for /ree 600k. The ANITA Co. 
Dept. 857 ANITA Bidg., Newark, N. J. 





























Nameless River 


[Continued from page 51] 


business, of that she was sure, and maybe 
she had no right to do so, but her sweet 
mouth set itself into stubborn lines as she 
fell to smoothing the little head, damp with 
the ardors of its owner’s remorse. “Stop 
crying, honey,” she wheedled softly, “and 
let Nance rock you like this.” What is 
there about a rocking woman with a child’s 
head on her breast to soothe the sorrows of 
the world? The swaying motion soon 
checked Sonny’s sobs, and she fell to singing 
to him. And presently, when its spell had 
soothed the tumult, she raised him up and 
fed him cookies made for the occasion, a 
sugary bribe if ever there were one! Dirk, 
too, was not averse to this shameful se- 
duction, his pale eyes glowing with desire. 
“Tell me, Sonny,” said Nance, “does Brand 
cook for you?” 

“Sure,” said the child, “sure he does; 
but he’s gone all day, and we get awful 
hungry ‘fore he comes at night.” 

“T should think so!” thought Nance 
grimly. “Two meals a day! When a 
little child should eat whenever it’s hungry, 
to grow! This precious Brand is about due 
for an _ investigation.” Aloud she said, 
“Sonny, I’m going to stay with you all day, 
and I’m going to wait and see Brand.” 

The boy was aghast at this statement, 
and it was plain from the distress he showed 
that it was unprecedented. “If you do,” 
he said miserably, “maybe Brand will take 
me away again and—and I'll never see you 
any more.” But Nance had other plans, 
and she shook her head. That was a lovely 
day. It was warmer than usual, since 
summer was stepping down the slopes of 
the lonely hills, and the strangely assorted 
trio in Blue Stone Canyon enjoyed it to 
the full. They explored far up the narrow 
defile, the child holding to the girl’s hand 
and skipping happily, the collie pacing be- 
side them. But as the sun dropped over 
toward the west and the shadows deep- 
ened in the great gorge, Nance began to 
feel the loneliness, the cold silence, the 
oppression of the unpeopled wilderness. 
More and more she realized what it must 
mean to a child left alone in the canyon, 
and a deep and rising indignation swelled 
within her. This Brand fellow, now—he 
must be as cold-blooded as they make 
them—cruel— No, Sonny loved him! He 
could not be exactly that. But what sort 
of man could he be? She had built a 
small fire and as she sat with the child close 
in her warm arms she rocked and pondered 
the problem. It was astonishing how the 
child had crept into her heart in these few 
short days, how hungrily her arms had 
closed around him. She had made his 
cause her own, high-handedly, perhaps 
without reason. She was thinking of these 
things when the collie barked sharply and 
leaped away in welcome. Nance flung 
a startled glance over her shoulder. A 
man stood at the corner of the jut of 
stone beyond the pool. He was tall, some- 
where around six feet, a horseman born, 
by his build, narrow of hip and flat of 
thigh. He was clad in garments almost as 
much the worse for wear as Sonny’s—a blue 
flannel shirt and corduroys tucked into 
boots. Under a peaked sombrero with a chin- 
strap run in a bone slide, a pair of dark 
eyes bored into Nance’s, unsmiling. A 
very dark face, almost Indian in clean-cut 
feature and contour, with repressed lips and 
thin nostrils, completed the picture. The 
newcomer did not speak, but stood holding 
the bit of a handsome black horse. 

“Brand!” cried the boy. “Oh, Brand!” 

At that Nance Allison found her tongue 
“T’ve been waiting for you,” she said. 

“Ves?” he said in a singularly deep, 
sweet voice. That voice disconcerted Nance 
upon the instant, stole some of her fire. 
She had been ready to tackle him on the 
issue at once, to fight if necessary with a 
flood of reasons and protests against his 
treatment of Sonny. Now, suddenly, she 
felt a vague sense of having intruded, of 
meddling with another’s affairs. But she 
was not one to back down from any right- 
eous stand, and Sonny’s cause was righteous 
in every sense, it seemed to her. So she 
gazed steadily into the direct dark eyes 
and nodded decidedly. 

“Yes, I am,” she repeated. “I—want to 
talk to you.” 

The man dropped the rein over the 
black’s head and came forward a step or 
two. “Quite a rare experience,” he said, 
smiling, as he removed his hat and ran 
his brown fingers through the thick black 
hair that stood up from his sweated fore- 
head. “It’s been a long time since any 
woman has wanted to talk to us—eh, 
Sonny ?” 

“But—Oh, she talks sweet, Brand!” 
cried the child eagerly. “And she—holds 
me on her lap!” 

At the profound awe in the small voice 
the man’s face grew quickly grave. “We 
must be pretty far gone as vagabonds!” he 
said. “That makes me think what a wo- 
man’s love must mean to a child. You 
have been a gift of God, dropped out of 
the blue to Sonny, Miss Allison, and I 
ought to thank you.” 

[Turn to page 92] 
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Whether you build, move, 
or re-decorate 


Wall effects of the utmost in beauty, economy and durability can be pro 
cured with the least effort and disorder, by the use of 


Whether you wish to clothe your walls with colorful decorative patterns, or in 
flat, plain tints stippled, stenciled, blended, or frescoed, you can obtain, with 
Sanitas, just the effect desired; and a damp cloth will keep it clean and fresh. 
Sanitas is made on cloth, and does not crack, peel, blister or fade. Can be 
applied on new or old walls; cracks, properly treated, will not show through. 
Sanitas comes in ‘‘styles for every room in the house;’’ decorative and floral 
patterns, flat-finish plain tints and enamel-finish plain colors and tile and 
mosaic effects. Every style will prove an investment of lasting beauty and value. 
Have your decorator show you Sanitas. 
4 ; 
Write us for samples and booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS Co. 


S20 BROADWAY, NEw YORE 
Department 6 
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WAX to Buy 


Makes Old Cars Look Like New 


and keeps new cars from looking old 


Fourteen yearsago O-Cedar Polish was first introduced 
and today it is acknowledged to be the world’s leading 
furniture and floor polish. The new O-Cedar Wax now 
being introduced will through the same merits main- 
tain this prestige of excellence now recognized as the 
O-Cedar standard. Use it on all waked surfaces. 

Use it on your automobile. It produces a brilliant, 
high lustre, and creates a protective coating which 
grease and road stains will not penetrate. The action 
of water in washing cars treated with O-Cedar Wax 
does not “deaden” the finish. The dirt easily slides off 
leaving the car with a bright, shining appearance. 

O-Cedar Wax is quickly and easily applied produc- 
ing an enduring lustre. For floors, furniture, linoleum, 
and all wood finishes use O-Cedar Polish. Buy 
O-Cedar Products. 

CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 

Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 





























Plan Tasteful Windows 


~ like those you admire 





FREE BOOK 


of latest window 
draping ideas 





Our Seventh¥ Annual 
and most interesting edi- 
tion. Color illustrations 
of windowtreatments for 
every room, and Ppracti- 
cal information for get- 
ting each draping effect. 
Free on request. 
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Miniature box by 


Nadine Face 





- Nadine Rouge, 2 l OX, - ° 50 
_ » Vanishing Cream, new and pleasing, - 50 
Taleum, - : - : 26 

Soup, .25 

Egyptian Cream, = = 6. 8 .- - - 50 
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Thousands of 
plexions attribute their beauty to the use of Nadine Face 
Their cheeks have just a tint of color, their skin is soft, 


Ti ATTAINMENT OF BEAUTY has been the quest of 
all 


Nadine Face Powder, 


Wy pure powder whic 
ih} women for so many vears 
eb changed 


toilet counter for 


National Toilet Company, 
Nadinola Cream, a bleaching cream, twosizes, 50c and $1.00 


Rops 


Kirsch Curtain Rods and our free window draping 
book are making artistic windows a National habit. 


Flat in shape—no sag 
Velvetone finish—no rust or tarnish 
Kirsch is the original FLAT rod. The flat shape pre- 
vents sagging, gives neat draping effects. The Vel- 
vetone brass or white finish stays like new for years. 
Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, double or triple— 


extension style or cut-to-fit. The Kirsch bracket is simple and 
strong— nothing else so practical. e rod attaches or comes 


off by merely tilting; yet never comes down accidentally. 
Sold by Better Dealers Everywhere. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 251 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, 302 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


CURTAIN 


















Are you as beautiful 
as you can be? 


women who have lovely com- 


Nadine has been the aristocrat of face powder for a quarter of a 
It contains no white lead or other ingredient that can 
harm the most tender skin or the eyes. 
repeated applications, and protects the skin from the winter wind 
and the summer sun 


Nadine adheres without 


now in the new blue box, is exactly the same 
h has contributed to the beauty of southern 
only the box and fragrance have been 


Both have been improved 


Nadine in the ultramarine blue box 


soc. If you are not entirely pleased your money will be refunded 


mail 4 l'ints—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 
Dep't. “M” Paris, Tenn. 


Powder Compacte, gold finished box, 1.00 
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Common Sense in House-Building 


[Continued from page 86] 


is required as the planks can, at any time, 
be slipped out and used at a higher level 
In actual practice that generally occurs 
daily. The stones are stood in the forms 
without mortar, with their flattest side 
against the planks in line with the outer 
face of the wall, then concrete is shoveled 
in behind them. When the planks are re- 
moved, and they may be removed daily, 
as has been said, the joints between the 
stones are filled or pointed up. [In this 
way the most beautiful masonry is made, 
chiefly with unskilled labor. When the 
foundations are about six inches above 
ground they are finished off true, smooth 
and level, and the whole surface of the 
earth within covered with a bed of con- 
crete laid flush with the top of the said 
foundation walls; then all is given a coat 
of damp-resisting compound which cuts off 
molecular attraction and completely ex- 
cludes moisture entering from the ground 
On this damp-proof surface or platform the 
house is built. 

Third: The finished ground floor is 
made by nailing the boarding to 1-foot x 
2-inch strips which are simply laid on the 
said concrete bed. The floors above the 
ground floor are constructed as follows: 
Beams of carefully dressed lumber are 
placed on the wall, at the story height, 
either at half or one-third module intervals, 
on which are laid dressed sheathing to form 
the finished ceiling, the beams being ex- 
posed in the room. The sheathing is cov- 
ered with a building quilt or other suitable 
deafening, upon this are laid wooden strips 
to which the floor boards are fastened. 
Plastered ceilings are thus avoided and 
handsome wooden ones obtained at less 
cost, to say nothing of the saving in space; 
for the floor occupies only about three 
inches in height as against the usual twelve 
inches. 

Fourth: Owing to the accuracy of the 
forms, no brown mortar is required on the 
inner face of the stone walls. They are 
painted with a damp-resisting compound 
such as “R. I. W.” or “Elaterite” which is 
sprinkled, when wet, with sand and the 
white plaster applied directly to it. 

Fifth: Partitions are made by simply 
hanging a jute net and plastering both 
sides of it. They are 134 inches thick and 
remarkably strong and sound-proof. No 
studs or lath are used. 

Sixth: Whenever a partition is to be 
made, a piece of dressed lumber 134 inches 
thick is laid on the floor in the proper place 
to which the plaster is brought. This forms 
the finished base on each side of the parti- 


tion. In like manner, at the doors, a piece 
of dressed and molded stuff is carried 
around the opening thus forming the 


finished door frame. In this same way all 


er Old As Adam | 


other casings are made and exposed to 
view. It is an astonishing statement, but 
perfectly true, that by these means more 
than three-quarters of the wood ordinarily 
used in partitions and trim is excluded. 
Under common methods, when the piaster- 
ing is done the house is half finished. Under 
this system when that is done there is 
little to do but clean up. 

It would be altogether beyond the 
bounds of this articie to make even a brief 
enumeration of the many other innovations 
which, in its design and construction, this 
little house represents, much less to attempt 
an explanation of them. Suffice it to say 
that cost is reduced more than one-third 
and better artistic results obtained. 

A large contractor to whom the writer 
showed the houses and explained the 
method of their construction said on leav- 
ing: “I have just built three hundred 
houses in my town. If I had known what 
I have learned this afternoon I could have 
saved the cost of one-third of them.” 

It is that very information which the 
writer is desirous of imparting to the read- 
ers of this magazine, but it cannot be 
gained without codperation on their part. 
Experience shows that those points which 
the writer regards as most important are 
likely to be the very ones which the 
ordinary reader thinks of least consequence. 
In his book, “Small Houses,” one main 
object was to explain how to obtain beauty 
by the application of the correct principles 
of design. These are really easy to learn 
and apply, but such a mystery has been 
made of them and the subject so befogged 
by wrong methods that most people think 
it beyond them or at least too complicated 
to trouble with; thus we have ugliness, 
where we might just as well have beauty, 
and no other quality adds so much real 
value to a product as beauty. Also, in no 
other way can value so easily be created 
as by imparting beauty to products of in- 


dustry. There are certain laws which 
govern beauty in design and these are 
neither hard to learn nor apply. By their 


use one obtains it automatically and often 
at less cost than ugliness. 

It is the opinion of the writer that any 
house builder is just as eager to make 
money on his venture by adding to its value 
without additional cost, as he is to reduce 
its cost by efficiency and economy in con- 
struction. The ugliness in house design 
which one sees all about him is due to 
ignorance which it is high time someone 
made a serious effort to dispel. In former 
ages and in this country in Colonial days, 
housewrights, carpenters and stone masons 
could produce beauty because they worked 
on natural lines. Now they cannot do so 
because they work on unnatural lines. 





[Continued from page 79] 


The aunt’s house had been a pattern of 
housewifely rectitude, and Connie had fled 
it early, but the memory of method lin- 
gered 

Ultimately she covered her taffeta with 
a not-too-clean towel and attacked the 
rooms with the stubby broom. She found 
kindling and wood cut and relaid the dreary 
fire, carrying out the ashes and choking 
down the cough they inspired. The lime 
was too heavy to move, so she covered it 
with a tarpaulin, and drove out the startled 
chickens with a broom. Then, with the 
wondering dogs regarding her through the 
door, she mopped the floor. The labor 
made a flame glow in her cheeks, her arms 
ached and trembled, but she kept on dog- 
gedly, till the last trickle of filthy water had 
been sopped up and a clean, woody smell 
replaced the stale odor of soet and cold 
grease. Then she sat down on _ the 
doorstep to rest a little before she started 
back. 

Before her, mile on mile, melting into 
the sky, lay the hoary tops of the 
mountains. 

“Old!” Connie felt very small and frail 
beside them. “A million years old—and 
peaceful!” She had a sudden picture of the 
dressing-room at the Bijou, with the sour 
basement air and all the girls fighting over 
the mirrors and pinning up rents in their 
underwear, while Solly and Fred Ingram 
and a lot of other smooth-haired johns 
stuck around outside, and traffic roared by 
like an unheeding river. Connie grew wist- 
ful. Peace lay all around, and her tired 
little frayed-out soul desired peace. 

“Hello,” said Dal Worsham, 
round a corner 

Connie jumped up. “I was just going. 
I was walking by, and I stopped—” 

“Gee whiz!” was the young man’s com- 
ment on the scrubbed and altered appear- 
ance of his dwelling. “Who did this?” 

“T guess it was pretty fresh,” faltered 
Connie, “butting in on your housekeeping 
like that; but I thought maybe you were 


” 


coming 


“Busy? Gee whiz! Nineteen hours a 
day with hardly time to stop to eat! 
Say—you don’t know how I appreciate 
this—” 

“Tt wasn’t anything. It was fun.” 

“The place was awful, I know. Some- 
times I don’t get time to sweep for a 
week. And no matter how much you fix 
up a shack like this, it—don’t look right. 
A house needs—folks, doesn’t it?” 

Same old story—as old as Adam, as 
old as music, as old as pain! He was 
young, he was straight, and there was a 
glow of conquering blood kindling him. 
Connie’s eyes went down. 

“T think it’s grand. If you'd keep the 
chickens out of the parlor—” 

“Sandy knocks the door open. Look 
here; can’t you stay here and have dinner 
with me? I’ve got a ham hanging up, and 
I guess there are some eggs in the barn. 
We can look. Plenty of apples, too. Come 
here and let me show you some of my 
beauties. I’m packing today; going to 
haul ’em all the way down to the railroad. 
Got to do it or let ‘em waste.” 

The orchard was tangled with a frost- 
blackened growth of cow-peas. “This goes 
underground,” Worsham told her; “makes 
the land rich.” 

But it made walking difficult, and 
Connie found her tremulous limbs waver- 
ing under her. Once she stumbled and 
caught his arm. 


“Lord, you're little,” said Worsham, 
softly, “and light.” 
“I’ve gained eleven pounds.” insisted 


Connie, blithely. But there was a troubling 
flutter in her veins. He wasn’t like any 
of the fellows she knew. His neck was 
sunburned and his hair rumpled. His over- 
alls had faded at the knees, and shrunk 
a bit so that the tops of his shoes showed. 


He was a rube—worst sort of a rube. 
Solly would laugh at him. And yet— 
They dined on the kitchen table. Connie 


laughed a great deal and ate three eggs 
and drank a great deal of milk. 
[Turn to page 90] 
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Do You Need 


fy Money? 


WRITE TO ME NOW 








an easy way to 

have more 

money to 
spend! 


yu one of the ‘thousands who have a vital 
1ore money—to properly bring up you 

to pay off a mortgage or buy a home 
your children—to properly clothe 
rself e have helped thousands and can 
yeu. Have money to spend and a permanent assured 
becoming our representative and selling our 


World's Star 


Hosiery and Klemm Knit 
Underwear 
friends and neighbors. We will show 


shown thousands of others 
income and have 


ais we have 
a comfortable 
wn money to spend. 


We’ ve Helped More Than 27,000 


to obtain 





iveds 8 our representatives earn from $100 
$ montl I inds of others have 
est but steady incomes for part time work 
in do the same With our help you can quickly 
isily build a permanent, profitable business 


Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 


today. Wew y send you our beautifully 

ted catalog sho g how easy it is to be 

1 World’s Star Mouay Maker. Protected 
tory—prompt deliveries, 


Exquisite 
Shoulder Strapping 


St Adds beauty to your 
prettiest lingerie. Laun- 
ders perfectly. Fast 
colors in dainty silk bro- 
caded designs. Patterns 
to match in lingerie tape. 
The F-A mark on reel or 
package is guarantee of 
satisfaction in notions. 


At all good stores 
FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Why Miss Half. f the 
Fun In Life 2a a 


E VERYONE coy and wants 
dance wit e person who knc a Xx 













¥ method, anyone c 
est dances at home in a few hours. 
Much less expensive than from a per- 
al teacher music or partner 
d So simple even a child can 
quickly 0,000 have learned 
ng by mail. Your own suc 
esis ‘uaranteed. rs 
Five Dancing Lessons Free 
» prove I can quickly make you 
»mplished dancer, | will se ~ 
FREE in plain cover, a le ane on in Fo 
t sceer et of Leading. How to G ain 
nce. How to Follow and How to 
\ id yp ~ Mistakes. To help 
ay the cost of handling, mailing, ete 
126¢c. Learn in — e, surprise your 
ends. Act now good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
Studio 644, 801 Madison Ave., N.Y 


We pay $6 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed hosiery for 
men, women and children. All styles 
and colors, including finest line silk 


ose. 

Guaranteed to Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in one 
family. Repeat orders make you steady 
income. No experience necessary. Get 
Started atonce. Best season of the year. 
If you can't devote all ‘of your time — 

can work two hours or six aday 

from $2 to for every day you — 
pest Gey. This will bring you a big 
income. Write for samples. 


Thomas Mfg. Co. H-5402 Dayton, 0. 
&>~ Become a Nurse 


EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 
Prepare at home by our 
training course. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Increases efficiency and 
earnings of practical nurses. 
Twenty years of success; 
12,000 graduates. Two months’ 
trial. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


MDhengurtings 


Ask your dealer to show them 
Sold ] F 
Everywhere pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 






































Our Housekeeping 
Exchange 
Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


INSTEAD OF STITCHING A HEM in a 
satin dress either by machine or by hand, 
try sticking it together with gutta-percha 
sticking tape. It can be purchased by the 


yard at your tailor’s. Cut quarter-inch 
strips and insert under hem, rub over 
lightly with hot iron. It will not show 
through on either side. It is very easily 
done and much more satisfactory than 
stitching, which shows through—Mrs. C. 


F. R., Pennsylvania. 

MEDALLIONS AND OTHER 
SMALL ArRTICLES to be washed should be 
put into a soap shaker. Have a hot suds 
and plunge the shaker into it many times 
Rinse in cold water in the same way. 


Mrs. M. E. G., New York 


BuTTONS, 


Seep Droprep BY THE CANARY can be 
sowed around potted plants to keep the 
bird in fresh greens throughout the winter. | 
—Mrs. E. E. B., Minnesota. | 


Remepy Siminc Rockers by pasting 
a strip of velvet, one by six inches, on that 
part of the rocker which touches the rug 
Use good glue and attach to the wood on 
the wrong side—Mrs. C. R., Kentucky. 


HaNnGc A BroKEN ALARM CLOCK by the 
place where you keep the baby’s bottles. 
When the baby is fed, turn the hands to 
that time, then you can tell at a glance 
when the next feeding comes and there 
is no more guesswork or taxing of your 
memory.—Mrs. F. M. F., New York. 


Wen Makino Basy’s Biss. with 
rubber linings, I find that it facilitates the 
washing, when they have to be boiled, to 
attach the rubber lining to the bib by tiny 
snaps about one half an inch from the 
back. Then when washday comes they are 
easily detached, so that the rubber does not 
require to be boiled and thus become hard 
and crumpled.—Mrs. O. V. R., California. 


WHEN Basy 1s Too SMALL to sit up in 
his bathtub, fill your hot water bag with 
warm water and place it at one end of the 
tub to rest his head on. Put a large bath 
towel in the tub. This keeps the hot 
water bag in place and also keeps baby 
from sliding. This will enable you to use 
both hands for bathing the baby.—Mrs 
L. R. L, New York. 


Away clothes or 
tack an itemized list 
on the inner side of the door. If you use 
boxes or bags, say on which shelf each 
article is to be found. Boxes are labeled 
as to contents also—Miss A. G., Michigan. 


WHEN PACKING 
blankets in a closet, 


STAINS ON THE PorceELaAin bathtub 
caused by dripping faucets are often im- 
pervious to scouring powders. A fine sand- 
paper will remove the stain without in- 
juring the enamel.—Mrs. R. L. D., Texas 


SHAMPOOING THE Harr of a small child 
without getting soap in his eyes is often 
a problem. I arrange my ironing-board 
six inches above the wash basin, put the 





child on his back with his head just reach- 
ing over the water. This is more comfort- 
able for both, and no soap gets into the 
eyes.—Mrs. L. T., Michigan. 





E want your best original sugges- 
| tions for saving time, money and 
strength in housework of all kinds. 
We will pay one dollar for each avail- 
able contribution. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts will be returned if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Address: Housekeeping Exchange, 
i McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West \ 
H 37th Street, New York City. ! 
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“WASH”- 


Don’t Scour Teeth! 


You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory 
piano keys. You know what it would do to them, 
Ivory and teeth are first cousins—made of the 
same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part 
of the surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream during a long lifetime without in 
the slightest degree injuring the delicate enamel 
of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
‘‘Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Gritty, soapless tooth pastes may show “quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin, Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with 
grit can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace 
tooth enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of regret later on. 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
pure soap. Thus, in Colgate’s, you get what modern science finds 
best. Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging particles from 
the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly — 
no safe dentifrice does more. A LARGE 
why pay more? 


tube costs 25 cents 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 

“Washes and Polishes 


Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 





Sivtidomis Advertising Implies Honest 


emive sales laeetn= 








Caieed One! Come All! 

















~ Silver-Plated Hot Dish Mat _ 


Ornamental and Serviceable Only 355¢ 









You will be delighted with this rich-looking Hot Dish Mat. Silver- 
plated on copper foundation, represent jag Old Dutch design. Diam- 
eter, 6 inches. Flexible and heavily padded with felt. Price 35c; 
3 for $1.00. 


FREE—Beautiful, 170-page Catalog showing thousands of excellent 
gift suggestions for every occasion—birthdays, anniversaries, en- 
gagements, weddings—favors and souvenirs for parties and dinners; 
an endless variety, both useful and ornamental; prices extremely 
low. Write for your copy today 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 926 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 

















Lane Bryant Maternity Corset 


Made My 
Childbirth | 
Almost 
Pamless 


Says 

Mrs. L. H. Gilles, 

3323 Charlotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 




































‘I couldn’t begin to tell how 
much my Lane Bryant Maternity 
Corset has done for me. For 
weeks before my first baby came, 
I did not wear a corset at all. 

**I stayed home the last three 
months, til was a nervous 
wreck, and the baby that came 
h as grown into a boy Ww ho 18 ner- 
vous and not a bit sunny in dis- 
position, 

** But my last baby is all smiles 
and sunshine. Before he was born 

» | wore my Lane Bryant corset 
from the third monthtill the very 
day of confinement. My baby 
weighed over ten pounds (yet his 
: birth was practically painless 
j ~ “IT attribute much of this to 
a good mental state due to my 





and my appearance 
cannot oOver-{ raise 
the Lane Bryant 
Maternity Corset.” 


comfort 





We never 
printa letter 
without permission 





This Style Book is FREE 
Send for it Today 


No; as at no other time in your life, you 
need attractive clothes. Knowing that you 
look well gives you such a pleasant feeling, which 
reflects in the gayness of your mood—the sparkle in 
your eye—and the happiness of your mental state. 

All these are vital to you at this critical time, and 
possible, if you wear Lane Bryant fashionable 
maternity clothes, especially adapted on figure con- 
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Skirts Dresses Sweaters Stockings 
Waists Kimonas Coverings Ginghams 
Coats Curtains Draperies Everything 
Every package of “Diamond Dyes” con- | perfect home dyeing is guaranteed. Just 
tains directions so simple any woman can tell your druggist whether the material 
dye or tint her old, worn, faded things you wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether 
new, even if she has never dyed before. it is linen, cotton, or any mixed goods 
Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind—then Ask to see “Diamond Dyes” Color Card, 
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As Old As Adam 


[Continued from page 88] 


“Put some flesh on your bones,” argued 
Worsham. “I could break you in two 
now, with my hands.” 

“Don’t get mad at me then, please.” 

“T won’t. Don’t worry. How long are 
you going to be at Davises’?” 

A cold descending! The ground came 
up with a prosaic crash. Connie sagged. 

Solly might come tomorrow. She 
would have to go back then. She would 
have to? She owed Solly so much—and 
she was helpless. She could not pay. She 
would have to go back, and with the 
merciless clarity of undeceived youth, 
Connie knew what that return would be 
She pressed her cold hands over her cheeks 
in quick horror. Her answer came huskily 

“I—I don’t know!” 

Still no mail from Solly. 
for Connie began to take on a crimson 
glamour, a glow which was like autumn 
in that you knew that icy grim reality lay 
behind it, but which warmed you to 
and stirred you to madness—and 
made you forget. Every morning when 
Dal Worsham went down the mountain 
with his boxes of apples, she waited at the 
gate with a warm red tam pulled over her 
short hair and a thick old sweater which 
had once belonged to Mr. Davis. 

“Want to ride to town in my apple 
cart?” Worsham would call. All the way 
down the mountain and back up on the 
creaking climb he would talk and Connie 
would listen. Chiefly he talked of his farm 
and the things he meant to do when the 
county built a decent road and the railroad 
recognized the possibilities of the country 
and afforded better facilities for marketing 
fruit. But of who and what he had been 
before he came to Pinetop and into pos 


But the days 


close 
singing 


session of the dying New Yorker’s little 
place, he made no revelations. Connie, 
keeping her own little past hid, forebore 


to question. But she wondered sometimes, 
when that latent look of disillusionment 
bittered his eyes. 

Then came a morning when the crim 
son fires of the woods were quenched in 
fog 

Even through the heavy robe Connie’s 
stockings felt thin and damp, and she had 
a dubious suspicion that her nose was piti- 
fully red. As the road dipped into the 
cove, the fog thickened, and Connie began 
to cough. She had not coyghed before in 
weeks, and stark terror draified her white. 
She fought the cough; but her shou!ders 
were racked, and she could feel the cold 
shame of tears on her face. Then arms 
were around her, making her strong. 

“Easy—easy! Don’t be scared. Draw 
a deep breath; that’s right. It’s this fog. 
I was a brute to bring you out in it.” 

“IT wanted to come,” gasped Connie. 
“T'll be all right in a minute—” 

“You're a brave little kid. Breathe slow 


now; lean against me. Connie, you’re so 
little—Connie, I love you—so darn much—” 
Near— and Oh, dear—dear! She ached 


to be held, to be comforted—to nestle; but 
she couldn’t. Between—yellow fingers, 
long, smiling lips—wise, too wise—Solly! 
“Oh!” Her cry was desolate. “I can’t. 
You mustn’t—you mustn’t—Dal! Giddap!” 
He was silent. She sensed the hurt she 








had given him, by the racked wretchedness 
in her own heart. She could not look 
at him. If she did—not Solly nor all the 


leering whispers in the world could keep 
her from kissing that shaven place beneath 
his hair! 

At her own gate she climbed down, 
dull-eyed and quenched. “I—good-by,” 
she stammered. “I guess—probably I'll be 
going back to New York in a day or two.” 

“Connie!” Oh, God, don’t let him 
look at her—don’t let him see! “Connie! 
Don’t you care—at all? Look here, 
Connie! Look at me—” She must rend 
him. It was hideous, but it must be done. 
She must throw the truth ruthlessly in his 
face, to save him—to save herself. 
“Listen,” she said, and her mouth set in a 
hard, twisted line. “Listen—you don't 
know a thing about me—see? You don’t 
know what kind of a girl lam! Do you 
know who’s paying my way up here, so I 
can get weil and go back—Sol Lubin! 
Do you know Sol Lubin? Well, I'll tell 
you who he is. He’s a crook. A slick 
crook. He makes ten grand a year—and 
he never worked a day honest in his life. 
I met him once when I was dancing in a 
show. He liked me, and when I got sick 
he helped me out. I—I’ve been straight— 
that rough stuff makes me sick—but now 

I've got to go back. Now—Please go 
away—and let me alone!” Heartbreak was 
in the cry. 

But Dal Worsham only laughed 

“Connie! Look up here. Connie, you 
precious little dunce! Listen—did you ever 
hear of Palmer Frith, the guy who cleaned 
out the Northern Bond and Trust, three 
years ago?” Vague memories of conversa- 
tions she had heard, reckless tribute of ad- 
miration of the great Frith who had feared 
nobody, who had “cleaned the big birds” 
and then vanished, came to Connie’s mind. 

“Well, Palmer Frith died in my little 
house. He owned it. I was with him 

[Turn to page 92] 
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‘Don’t t be a “kid” be 
all your life 


No wonder freckles make a look 
silly!’ They belong with pigtails — and 
the “kid” age. 

If she is teased, she has only herself to 
thank. A touch of Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream applied at night will cause 
freckles to fade gently away while one 
sleeps. Safe and sure — in use since 1890, 
Sugnns peo hair. Look for the purple 
and gold package. On sale at drug stores 
in 50c and $1 sizes. 
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nsive complexion and hair treatments, en- 
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ne Individual Bedroom 


It Is Indeed Good for the Soul to Sleep 
And to Wake in a Satisfying Room 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


N no room of the house is there so 

much opportunity for individual ex- 

pression as in the bedroom. Here one 

may be as personal as one pleases in 
the selection and arrangement of furnish- 
ings. But since the primary purpose of a 
bedroom is to induce sleep, the details that 
make for bodily comfort come _ before 
embellishment. 

The bedroom is the one room that may 
have absolute privacy, and it may there- 
fore be as individual as its occupant. 
There is only one rule that must be fol- 
lowed—the bed must be _ comfortable. 
With that as a beginning, the room may 
develop in any direction. 

All beautiful beds are not comfortable. 
And, paradoxically, many of the most 
comfortable beds are not conventional beds 
at all, but makeshifts. There is a growing 
and sensible fashion now to begin a room 
with a makeshift bed made of an excel- 
lent box-spring and mattress, slip-covered 
like a couch, until one can find—or can 
afford—the bed one covets. I have made 
dozens of such beds, recently, for houses 
of all kinds. A good box spring is a 
necessary foundation, because it must stand 
on little spool-like supports, to lift it from 


the floor, to the height of a low bed. 
Then, if you are courageous, and your 
carpenter is ingenious, you can make a 


headboard of plain wood and stain it, or 
paint it, or slip-cover it. But a headboard 
is not necessary. A heavy bolster-like pil- 
low will do as well. A slip-cover of muslin, 
finished with a chintz, linen, or silk valance, 
to reach to the floor, is stretched over the 
box spring. The bed coverings are placed 
as on an ordinary bed over the mattress, 
and a bedspread made of the same ma- 
terial as the valance, 

but larger than usual 

so as to come down : _— 
neatly over the bed ' 
covers, is the finish- 
ing touch. 

The, quaintest 
makeshift bed of all 
has a headboard and 
valance of red and 
yellow sprigged calico, 
and a gay old patch- 
work quilt in red and 
green and yellow and 


white, covering its 
mattress. 
This pleasant 


fashion has grown 
out of the taste for 
mixed furniture, 
which has inevitably 
followed the dreadful 
“sets” of bedroom 
furniture. Now we 
are reacting to a more 
personal, a_ less 
mechanical taste. We 
decide what kind of 
bedrooms we want, 
the colors, styles, and 
we buy things one at 
a time, because we 
need them, because 
we like them, and be- 
cause they like each 
other. A humorous 





she thought stranger-furniture was better 
behaved than family-furniture, anyway. 
She liked a few friends mixed among her 
relatives, 
of furniture mixed among the pieces that 
“went together.” She was right. A set of 
furniture may give you all the essential 
comforts—a good bed, plenty of drawer 
space for clothes, clear mirrors, comfortable 
chairs—but it may be as monotonous as a 
hotel bedroom. 


HAT do you need in your bedroom? 

It depends a good deal on whether 

you have a private bath, a good 
closet, a  sleeping-porch. Many people 
now have large closets equipped with 
drawers and shelves and rods for hanging 
clothes, and racks for shoes, so that chests 
of drawers are unnecessary in the bedroom. 
In a small room this is a great luxury, 
because then there is room for a writing- 
desk and a pretty dressing-table. A 
writing-desk, no matter how simple, is a 
great asset in any bedroom. In a large 
house we furnished recently I used ordinary 
kitchen tables of pine, staining the legs, 
and covering them with large pieces of 
interesting material. These desks were less 
expensive than any we could buy, and with 
large blotting-pads they were protected 
from ink spots. 

The draped dressing-table has come into 
its own again. They are made with a 
foundation table with several small drawers, 
and glass tops. The material used may be 
anything you choose—silk, printed linen, 
dotted Swiss, calico, according to the style 
of the room. If the draperies are well 
made, they may be unhooked easily for 
man’s room a chest of 

drawers takes the 

place of a dressing- 
table. Even men like 

a spacious place to 

spread out their be- 

longings, though they 
usually have small 
chiffonier tops and 
wretched little mir- 
rors, poor things. 
Mirrors attached 
to furniture, by the 
way, are not so popu- 
lar now as mirrors 
hung on the wall 
above the chest of 
drawers or dressing- 
table. The detached 
mirror looks more in- 
teresting, more a com- 
plete thing in itself. 
Ornate gilt picture 
frames that have 
been discarded in 
favor of simpler 
wooden ones make 
charming mirror 
frames. Often we find 
a simple painting suf- 
fering from too much 
gilt frame, and put 
it in a modest 
wooden one, wrongly 
condemning the old- 
fashioned gilt one. If 
we put a mirror into 


cleaning. In a 





lady I knew said that 


{Turn to page 93] 


and she liked a few odd pieces 
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RS. SCHELLINGER lives in Wild- 

wood, N. J. She thought they weren’t 

getting ahead fast enough. Often 
wished she knew some dignified way to help 
out. And finally she found it—a way to 
cash in on her spare time without having to 
step out of the house. 

Mrs. Schellinger has about the same round 
of duties and pleasures as most women— 
housework, shopping, calling, movies, enter- 
taining and so on. Still she has a little spare 


and What They Do; 


$5. SCHROEDE AF) 


To Bring In Extra Money 


Each Wanted Money For a Different Purpose- 
But All Took the Same Way To Get It 


Mrs. Schellinger, Miss Schroeder, Mrs. Minister, 
Mrs. Rosenbach, and Mrs. Richardson 


derfully skilful little 
times faster than hand-knitting. 
this work pays so well 

Fast or slow, just as you choose, this 
skilful little Knitter knits and shapes each 
sock from cuff to toe. It knits either a rib- 
bed or solid weave and either a plain or 
fancy top. 

One doesn’t have to know a single thing 
about knitting to take up this work. Com 
plete instructions that make everything plain 
and clear come with the knitter, With prac- 
tice, anyone who follows directions—anyone 

who really wants to earn 


machine that is many 
rhat's why 





time — some days perhaps only an hour; 
some days two or three hours or more. 
Formerly her spare time 
was spent in ways that 
didn’t count. But now she 


money instead of merely 
wishing for it, anyone whe 


uses it to earn extra money. 

She has taken up a kind 
of home work that she can 
do at her own convenience 

just as she finds the time 
and inclination, It is so 
interesting that she says it 
is more like a pastime than 
work—a change from her 
regular routine. And she 
gets good pay for it. Earns 
all the way from $3 to $12 
a week—depending on how 
much time she spends at it. 
Every dollar of it is extra 


If They Can Do It 
So Can You 


Some of those who have taken 
up spare-time home-knitting on 
the Home Profit Knitter, are 
making around $3 to $5 a week 
at it. Some around $10. Some 
around $15. Some even as high 
as $20 or more. The amount each 
earns from week to week is always 
in proportion to the amount of 
time and effort given to the work. 
And every dollar thus earned is 
extra money—a welcome addition 
to the regular family or personal 
income. 

Some of our many 
home-workers are married women 


spare-time 


is willing to make a little 
effort and do her part—can 
soon be turning out perfect 
socks--and getting good 
pay for every pair. 


The Rate Of Pay Is 
Guaranteed 


The pay is sure, The 
Home Profit Hosiery Com- 
pany guarantees to take 


every pair of socks you knit 
for them on a Home Profit 























money that otherwise she Some are school teachers—using . 
would never have. Most of their free time after school and Knitter in accordance with 
i” wee eel ioe. cael holidays. Some are young un their simple instructions, and 
1 goes into the savings married women who would rather guarantees to pay you a 
bank. And she says the earn money at home than work in fixed pri for } 
steadily increasing total her a store or office or factory. Some ! price 1¢ each pair as 
donna” teak "maakt are men. A few give all their time fast as you finish them and 
eposit book shows from to home-knitting—finding it pays send them in. There is a 
reek veek ara better than anythir Ise tl 7 
itor » , — . } en ae a antes eat big and steady year-round 
zhty cc ortable ing s 
, : e Some live on farms, some in demand for genuine home- 
Miss Schroeder is an- small towns, some in large cities knit wool socks, and the 
other of the many women ne — live makes Home Profit Hosiery Com 
: ‘ rence ever. ° 
who have taken up this : pany wants all it can get 
same kind of home work. jut if preferred, you have 


Miss Schroeder lives in a 
small town in Iowa. She is a pretty busy 
woman. Nevertheless, she finds enough spare 
time to earn a few dollars extra practically 
every week that goes by. Among other things, 
she has used part of this extra money to 
make a long-hoped-for visit to distant rel- 
atives 

This same kind of home work is putting 
extra dollars into 
the purse of Mrs. 
Minister, of Phil- 
adelphia. Some 
weeks $2 or $3, 
some weeks $5 to 
$6 or more. Mrs. 
Minister has her 
aged parents to 
take care of, in 
addition to her 
own family. And 
the extra money 
she earns comes 
in mighty handy. 

In 17. weeks, 
Mrs. Rosenbach, 
of Brooklyn, 
earned a total of 
$179.68—an aver- 
age of $10.59 a 
week. All in her 
spare time—all 
without any inter- 
ference with her 
housework. 

Mrs. Richardson, 
of Norwood Cen- 











THE MASTER KNITTER 


> Home —_ won} ter, N. H., does 
contains many eatures « P ‘ 

improvements never before all her own sew- 
seen in any home knitting ing, has a small 


machine. .We guarantee that 


child to look after 


after a little practice you ; 7.8 | 
can do perfect work on it, in addition to her 
simply by following our plain housework, and 
ag wy 4 geen = still finds enough 
we ome Profit Knitter : 4 > » imensates 
has a portable stand, and time nearly every 


can be picked up and carried week to add some 


from room to room and used mighty welcome 
anywhere in the house It tre “s lollars to 
is the Master Machine of all ¢Xtra dollars 


her regular in 


come, 


knitters 


Scores of others are earning extra mone 
in the same spare-time way. Some only a 
few dollars a week, some as high as $15 or 
more. The amount each earns depends on 
the time given to the work. 


All Earned In Spare Time 


They earn this extra money by knitting 
wool socks for the Home Profit Hosiery 
Company. They do the knitting on the famous 
Home Profit Knitter—a simple and won- 


the privilege of selling part 
or all of the socks you knit direct to friends 
or neighbors or local stores, at your own 
price, instead of sending them to the Home 
Profit Hosiery Co. 


More Home Workers Now Wanted 


Right now the Home Profit Hosiery Company 

wants at least 1000 more spare-time home 
workers. If you have been wishing your 
income were a little bigger-—if you would 
like to have more or better clothes—if you 
need new furniture—if you want your sav- 
ings account to grow faster—if you ‘want 
extra money for any purpose—-here is your 
chance 

All you need is a 
and a little spare time—and the willingness 
to use it. How much you earn will be in 
direct proportion to how much time and ef 
fort you give to the work. You can spend 
as much or as little time at it each day and 
each week as you choose. You are always 
your “own Boss.” Moreover, other mem- 
bers of the family can take turns with you 
and help you along—for with practice al- 
most anyone can run this wonder Knitter. 
And whether you knit a dozen or more pairs 
every day or only a dozen in a week or a 
month, you can be sure of good pay for all 
the work you have time to do. 

Just write to the Home Profit Hosiery 
Company and they will se nd you fuil infor- 
mation about this spare-time home work 
plan that is helping so many others keep 
their purses filled. That won’t cost you any- 
thing. Yet it can easily make a vast differ- 
ence in your life—it can mean hundreds of 
dollars a year to you. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon at the bottom of this page 
It’s a good idea to do it now—before you 
forget. 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., Inc., 
Dept. 86, 872 Hudson Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Home Profit Knitter 


State... 
(Write name and address plainty) 


o 

' 
§ HOME our HOSIERY CO., Inc., ‘ 
! Dept. No. 86, 872 sane Ave., ' 
i Y ao Teg New > . 
5 Send me full information wom making money 4 
8 at home in spare time with the Home Profit 
§ Knitter. I am enclosing 2 cents postage to cover 8 
8 cost of mailing, and I understand that I am not § 
§ obligated in any way. 7 
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| 
f] a _ you ho a who I am?” 
| cried the girl, astoundec L Off v ith th h Fi 
| “Certainly. And I know how long ift wit t e Ingers 
you’ve been coming here to the canyon 
I know where you live, too, down on the 
- flats by the river. 
A “IT know what lost waifs you must 
think us; and you are partly right. We 
are. I’ve watched you with Sonny twice, 


and I have not removed our camp—if such 
it could be called—because I didn’t think 
you'd talk.” 
“T haven't,” 
cept to my own 
“Since you have found us out,” he went 


on, “I shall tell you that Sonny is not the 
neglected little cast-off that you must 
naturaliy think him. I have hidden him 
here for a purpose. We have a purpose, 
the boy and I, and we have traveled many 
miles in its pursuit. We do seem myste- 
rious; but we’re not so greatly so after all. 
I try to care for him as best I may when I 
must be so much away from him. If it 


wasn’t for Dirk I couldn’t leave him.” 
“He’s well protected,” said Nance. “I 
used Sonny himself to betray the dog.” 
“I know something of it. Sonny didn’t 
tell me, but I saw the signs of your scuffle 
It was printed plain in the sand and shale.” 





said Nance quickly, “ex- 


family.” 
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“Then I—” There was an 
quality of gladness in Nance’s voice 


not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by “No, Sonny didn’t tell,” said Nance re 
i ‘ cael gretfully, “and I made him a liar—when I 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for didn’t mean to. I asked him not to tell 
i you that I’d been here. I was afraid you'd : : : 
take him away. I didn’t think you’d ask Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
Colds Headache him point-blank.” “Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly } 
“I’ve taught the boy not to talk,” said that corn stops hurting, then shortly you f 
T the man. “It’s a vital necessity to us. lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- | 
Toothache Rheumatism “Diy name is Fair, Mies Alica—DBr: > page wee 6d | 
. Fair ey is potas stan a i Ott aS & Oy a : ot a if 
sae aie , 1 Er “a gee | a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
Neuritis Lumbago we don’t tell it to strangers.”” He smiled P ’ : 
s at her again, a slow creasing of the. lines hard a a beer or corn between 
, . : : about his lips, a pleasant narrowing of his | toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness 5 
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not a stranger?” B k 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggista. “You are Sonny’s friend,” he replied, of the ac 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid “and we give you our trust.” He had 
settled himself ‘comfortably at her side. | Thousands of 
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The girl swallowed once and tightened her 2 
: An old lady, 72 years of 





able to rise from his chair, was 
riding horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed, was playing 


» pink when storm is due oy 
istant source of wonder. Be protected “I—thank you, 
i . 


xd surprise your friends b d » “ <x a 
othe weather. A haadoums ‘ornament “T'll not betray it! 
“I’m sure you won't,” 
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i 0 g t Ww There macs > ; ; Anitely e tic 7 age,whosufiered for many 
ROWN’ — fy hg = * hat . : finest Phe ae was omething infinitely pathetic, ™ years and was absolutely 
Br sated ath! ires The mystic flower foretells finitely intriguing in this situation, and it helpless, found relief. A 
"i atmospheric changes. Changes from gripped her strongly man who was helpless, un- 


TROCHE 


feo] Ue) PUT) (eo) [ec Rey4 ci, (eich) 


4, 
she sated. awkwardly. 








Sy 6% inches high in real flower pot 
\ Vin a dollar bill to your name and ad 


said Brand Fair, 




























































~ dress and receive one in a handsome . ad - t he house aft wearin 
X ‘“ 4 ep ? aM “* about the house after we re 
| pn bt dn ae one and for the pre ent, ul you'll accept us at a Philo Burt Appliance three 
For Sore Throat, Hoarseness || A.W. RAU, Inc. Dept. 100, 30 Church St., New York our face value, we'll be mighty glad—eh, weeks. We have successfully treated more 
4 Sonny ?” than 45,000 cases the past 20 years. 
Coughing, and all throat troubles from “py . , tone ° 
2 . ve been glad all the time,” said 5] 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. ! ! : | - aa aa 
Harmless—safe for children. Not candy Three Neat Appearing Ladies! | Sonny fervently, “and so’s Dirk. ays rla ree 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. WANTED--Three neat appearing ladies in each “Ingrates!” laughed the man, “here I’ve We will prove its value in your own 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. ek a a — = : a a | shared my poor substance with you two a. ae 7 = 
" Agents: Bareld F. Ritehio Co, Ine, ume OF wet ao ONES Ar wecses, re is yt ; : ain wees ; “am why you should not accept 
Gouge! Soles RO.2 chance to make some extra money ou ca for—a very long time—and at the first our offer. The photographs 
levote all or part of your time. M. S. Co., 65 bribe of meat and kisses you turn me down show how light, cool, elastic 
Turner Ave., Dept. 9084, Grand Rapids, Mic! cold!” and easily adjusted the Philo 
“ 1” opis ee hit ie . . Burt Appliance is—how differ- 
Oh! cried Nance flushing, “you know ent from the eld torturous re 
© ay a ay all about us! plaster, leather or steel ¢ 
“Tt’s , siness cnow all < ut jackets. 
\W\W%ea Take orders for guaranteed ho- > ric bu me ‘ a ag! I abo ‘ Every sufferer witha weak- 
siery for men and women. All one who invades my solitude, isn’t it enedordeformedspineowes 
styles and colors. Written guar- [Continued in the May McCatu’s] it to himself to investigate 
ney Snap Fasteners, Rolled Edge antee with each pair to wear and thoroughly. Price within 
4 Doz. (2 Cards) ‘‘Atias’’ Hooks, Eyes, Loops give satisfaction or new hose free. reach of all. f 
4 Doz, Cotton (Clark's O. N. T. or Coat's ——— 
@ Yds. 2-in. Dress Belting (Fine Quality Mer: STEADY DAILY INCOME — oe Done Bes 
7-¥d. Roll Taffeta Seam Binding (All Silk) Full or spare time. No experience > : tye atl ai escribe thecase 
et OT ee necessary. No capital needed. Low As Old As Adam dices Gerais & come 
poe Vormee ced. Our silk hose lead. Take orders 
priced. Our si . , ‘ 
Retail VALUE Sa.26. SPECIAL AT $2.00 for six to ten pairs a day. Repeat [Continued jrom page 90] PHILO BURT MFG. co. 
j Sotisfoction Guaranteed or, Money Refunded orders increase every month. Prompt 201 -40dd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N 
* Send Check, Money jer, or Bilis to delivery guaranteed. For asteady, year Hq sae : 4 - . 
round business there is nothing better when he died. I was his pal—his only 
than this line. Write for samples intimate friend. He was old enough to be 
JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose 2188 Dayton,Ohio my father, and when he died he gave me / 
11 QUALITIES ‘ e 150 COLORS that farm. And I stayed. The mountains t 3 
made me see things—differently. I saw— 


Spanish Stoc king Yarn 


Shetland Floss 
ee Lae Sweater 


Radiant Iceland 
adiant Shetland 
Radiant Worsted 
‘orsted Knitting 
Worsted Heather 


Send for FREE 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth, 


DENTS) | 


what the town was doing—that town—to 
me. I was a green kid; I’d hung around 
prize-fights and done some reporting for 
sport columns. I’d met some gamblers and 
thought I was pretty wise, like a lot of 


/ 


One and Two Ounce Balls, Ready for the Needle, No Winding 


Color Card and Leaflets of Latest Styles with Knitting Instructions 


pe Loop Yarn 
Germantown Zephyr 
Saxony 


Quality Yarne Widest Variety Reishi Milnes oor oy -“ eBlog ~y a while, 00 HACHE GUM “ 
.Aerek ee , , ; ; / —_—— was like you. It made me sick. Connie, TOOT 
BEACON WORSTED CO Dept. A, 112-114 East toth Street, New York look at me! Do you want to go back 1. Stops toothacheinstantly. N 


2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
3. Retards further decay. 
4. Destroys all odor. 


to that guy—to that Lubin?” 
Sick horror blanched the girl’s face. 


The FAMOUS WING—At Factory Price 


“Oh 
































W ing Pianos and Player Pianos sent direct on free trial till no—no!” > crie 
June Ist in your home. Enjoy and test it to prove y« ave $ oT! ' ; li she = Old Gilford is the Senecinn no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
$150 to $ 00 40 year guarantee. a8 ven listen here. Md Gillord is the Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
tyles of Wing Pianos an 1Pla ayer choose county clerk, and there’s a preacher in druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
{ from, ‘Thousands in use t => We ' aa town, and we'll take Mrs. Davis along for Made for 35 years by C. 8. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
A “ rete ywners near you. rite at once tor our offe = _ ” 
| 1 free trial in your home till June 1, 1923, and get ’ ‘a. haki but | W 
onnie was shaking, bu ler eyes 
a The Book of Complete Sedeenaiian About Pianos ) 


beamed gladness. 
“T can cook some,” she whispered; “and 
I guess I'll get stronger—” 





sent to you tree with ou 1, bed y prices and easy terms. 


WING & SON 


ck, factor 


pep sti ond Oh Dies can be turned into dollars. Hundreds of men 


One of our 38 styles 
and women add from $10 to $30 a week to 


Also Players and Grands 














Dept. E-14 New York City “ - “ree ” their incomes our easy plan. If you can 
‘Oh, sure. Kiss me, baby. —Hello! pf Lh fH a 
. Standing in the path beyond the gate, Simply introduce our quick-sellin aa 
S h t M 1c — elegant in a new overcoat, yellow shoes, este ny a articles, = 
ee us _ new brown hat, sleek hair—was Solly! orders come easy. 
Ask for Century Edition _ Connie shrank back in panic. But Pw ty tpl — eed Write 
HEN you buy music, tell the dealer what selection you want and W orsham was undisturbed. , > particulars. 
be sure you say “in the Century Edition please.” That means you ‘Hello, Lubin,” he said, calmly. “You're 
will pay only 1Se! That's the Century price half what you usually pay. just in time. Connie and I are going to be HO-RO-CO., 
And you can't buy better sheet music at any price! cuties ‘ “ ” 186 Locust St., St. Louis, Me. 
Century Sheet Music is beautifully printed on the best of paper—and certi married, and we need another witness. : : 
fied to be correct as the masters wrote it. When you want’ Blue Danube Solly’s creased eyes narrowed, his lips 
Waltz,” “Cradle Sc ng, “Fifth Nocturne, Il Trovatore,’ “Last Smile,” pursed. He stared and frowned and then . 
‘Midsumme r Ni ight’s Dream,” “Overture,” “Silent Love” or any of the stared again - 
‘ thers, be sure you get it in the Century Edition. Patronize the Century ae yo . . pe : - c 
Dealer—remember he is making a small profit so he can Dal!” he cried. You dam’ old son oi 7 
sell you Century Sheet Music for only 15¢ a gun! What are you doing up here? t 
. ro e ‘ aS i¢ « 0p a7 > ” | 
ES eee ee enn eee Oh, I belong here,” returned Worsham, | 
to show you Martin's “ Rudiments for the smoothly, “and so does Connie. Look a | 
, Rudi aens s fo h olin,” and urtin’s — : y a - . gr - : 
Seales vd sed by all modern teachers here, Lubin. rll match you to see whether at il ] | h & Ha | r _—- 
Century Music Puninehaes Co., 241 W. 40th St., N.Y. I pay you what Connie owes you, or 





| whether you take it out in apples!” My method io the ely way to prevent the hair from grow 
— = - - —— = — - | 3 y, painiess, harm) oscars e 
When answering advertisements mention McCALL’S MAGAZINE | ee eee: Cocloging 5 stampa, We teach Reosty Coltars. 
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Fashionably 


Look 
Slender 


OU want to look twenty- 2 

odd pounds lighter, don’t 
you? And to dress as fashion- 
ably as your slender sister? 
There is no reason why you 
| should not. And you will look 
| slender if youwear correctly fit- 
|  tingclothes designed toslenderize 
| The Lane Bryant Style Book is filled 
f with fashionable,slenderizing clothes 
| for stout women; the newest andthe 
| best in Paris and New York creations. 
| Extra large sizes up to 56 bust in 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Blouses, Skirts, 
f 
} 


— 


, 


SST ES eS 


Corsets, Underwear. Send for book. 


: : 
ane fjryant | 
Lane Hryant 
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fifth averme ~NEW RK 





PERFECTION 
he 


Money Making Plan 
Do you want $2 an hour or more for your 
spare time—$35 to $60 a week for entire time? 
Our new sales system is making big money for 
men and women as factoiy agents in selling 
MALLOCH—KNIT HOSE 
Guaranteed for 6 Mo 
and quality underwear—direct cod mills to 
wearer. Let us start you in a business of your 
own with our Free Sample Outfit and new 
plans. We pay all express. Become 
our District Manager —appoint sub-agents 
and we pay you a commission on the goods 
they sell—Write today. 
MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Bargains ee 


eves yung Sor 
WY TAS Seonrave coors 
Newl9233: 


»SHOES 

SC ENIT GOODS 
Send today for our new, Cc THING 
big 1923 catalog which its 


crowded with bargains from F R E E 


Make a dollar 
"sf BARGAIN 
CATALOG 


It’s free 

on a genuine Adirondack Balsam 
Pine Pillow. SOOTHING — RE- 
FRESHING— ~ 9 we gaaeeg TING. 


rena aay 5 , your doctor 
Size 16" x 11.") $1. 35. Pine 
M, Inwood Station, New York 








234 OTTAWA STREET 























cover to cover 
do the duty of two. 
before you forget 











Pillow Co., 


Dict. 





















The Individual Bedroom 


[Continued from page or] 


the old frame it will become a thing good 
enough to use anywhere 

One comfortable chair for each occu- 
pant is always necessary in a_ bedroom, 
and a good sized footstool helps a lot. 
Besides the chair, a table large enough to 
hold a lamp and many other things, and 
another table at the head of the bed, are 
also necessities 

If you sleep in your bedroom (this is 
not as absurd as it sounds, because many 
people sleep on porches now and use their 
bedrooms for dressing-rooms or sitting 
rooms) your curtains should be of stuff 
that will endure open windows, day and 
night. There are little metal arms that 
can be placed on the trim out of sight 
behind the curtains, and opened out at 
night to hold the curtains back from pos- 
sible rain. But it is a good plan to have 
curtains that will stand the weather. A 
set of dark green window-shades are also 
necessary to people who are awakened by 
light. I always place my bed so that the 
light cannot shine in my eyes, rather than 
on a certain wall space, and I also have a 
screen in the closet that can be brought out 
to shield the bed from draughts as well as 
light 


If your bedroom has a large bath at- 


tached, try to keep all the small personal 
things—the toilet articles, and such in 
timate belongings—in your bathroom. If 


not, in some convenient drawer. Give your 
room a chance at beauty and dignity, so 
that it may be a sitting-room as well as a 
sleeping place. Bedrooms were once rooms 


of state, rooms in which to receive. They 
may still be charming enough to admit 
one’s intimate friends, if they are given 


enough consideration. No one likes to look 
at brushes and bottles and odds and ends. 
The dressing-table top, the mantel shelf, 
the commode, may be as carefully ar- 
ranged here as in the drawing-room. If 
you must have your small things at hand, 
put them in attractive boxes. A _ large, 
shallow box, covered with wallpaper or old 
silk, and a pair of candlesticks will furnish 
a table top beautifully, and the box will 
hold all the brushes and combs and powder 
boxes that any woman could possibly 
need 

I will send a sketch of a makeshift bed, 
with instructions as to its coverings, to 
anyone who desires it. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Address, 
The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
West 37th Street, New York City. 





For the Spring Hostess 


HEN performing introductions, 
do you present a lady to a 
gentleman? An older woman to a 
younger? A matron to a débutante? 

When making a formal call, how 
many cards will you leave, and when 
and where will you leave them? 

At a restaurant dinner does the 
lady or her escort give the order to 
the waiter? 

Do you know which foods re- 
quire a fork, and which are “finger 
foods?” 

At a formal dinner who is served 
first, the hostess or the guest of 
honor? 

These, and many other questions 
of etiquette and correct social usage 
are answered in our booklet, A Boox 
OF MANNERS. 

To receive this, or any of these 
other McCall Service booklets; 
Parties Att Tue Year, by Claudia 
M. Fitzgerald; More Parties, One 
for Every Month, by the same 
author; THe Brive’s Own Book, 
Suggestions for Formal and Informal 
Weddings; address: The Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City, The 
price of each booklet is ten cents. 














Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, 





DISTINGUISHED phy- 
Sicilian compares consti- 
pation to a thief who, 


unobserved, steals away the 
health we believe we are 
so carefully guarding. This 


steady sapping of vitality is 
the result of the continuous 
action of intestinal poisons 
upon the bodily organs. 


At first their evil effects are not, 
apparent, says a noted special- 
ist of intestinal diseases. But 
as the slow dropping of water 
wears away the hardest stone, 
so do the various defences of 
the body give way intime. All 
the vital organs suffer and the 
individual may become the 
victim of one or more serious 
diseases. 


The brain and nerves, show 
evidences of this poisoning in 
neurasthenia, chronic head- 
ache, neuritis, neuralgia and 
even paralysis. The skin be- 
comes disfigured with pimples, 
blotches, eruptions and the 
like. The effect of this sys- 
tematic poisoning upon the 
arteries is a gradual hardening 
and thickening of the arterial 


walls. The kidneys break 
down, causing Bright's dis- 
ease, and the liver cannot 


function properly. 


These are some of the evils 
which a recent congress of 
physicians and surgeons in 
London found were caused 
by poisoning resulting from 
chronic constipation. 





Mistol, a new product, for 


Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness and acute paroxysms of 
Asthma and Hay Fever. Made 
by the makers of Nujol. 











Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 


FREE 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


Name... , ee oe 








Nujol, 


booklet, 





i 








Room 812R, 
coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to cover packing and 
postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page 
“Dangers 
check here (- and send without money.) 





‘Constipation Causes 
Many Grave Diseases’”’ 


—Say Doctors 


Constipation can be avoided; 
not by the use of laxatives or 
cathartics, for, in the opinion 
of an eminent authority, an in- 
estimable amount of injury is 
done by these intestinal irri- 
tants, most of which provide 
temporary relief only at the ex- 
pense of permanent injury. 


No wonder that science has 
sought a newer, better was to 
overcome constipation, After 
years of study there has been 
found in lubrication a means 
as simple as nature itself. 


Lubrication 
In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is 
easily eliminated. But when you 
are constipated there is not enough 
of Nature's lubricating liquid pro- 
duced in the bowel to keep the food 
waste soft and moving. To find 
something to take the place of this 
natural lubricant, leading medical 
authorities conducted exhaustive re- 


search. They discovered-that the 
gentle lubricant, Nujol, acts like 
this natural lubricant and thus 


replaces it. As Nujol is not a laxa- 
tive, it cannot gripe. Moreover, by 
preventing straining, Nujol not only 
soothes the suffering of hemorrhoids 
(piles), but relieves the irritation, 
brings comfort and helps to remove 
them. Nujol is not a medicine in 
any sense of the word and like pure 
water, it is harmless and pleasant to 
take. 

Used in Leading Hospitals 
These facts have led to its adoption 
in leading hospitals throughout the 
world for the relief of constipation 


and__ resulting _ ailments. Test 
Nujol yourself. For sale by all 
druggists. 


For Constipation 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


A Lubricant—Not a Laxative 


Standard Oi! Co. (New Jersey) 








44 Beaver Street, New York. For this 


of Constipation.’ (For booklet only, 


Address 

































Meets 
Emergencies 
Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape. 
Keep a spool in the 
house, garage, office, 
tool chest, golf bag, 
traveling kit. Mends 
most everything from 
baby’s toys to broken tool 
handles. Sticks to china, 
glass,metal. 15c 25c 50c. 

Ask your druggist. 


B&B, 1% 





Mail This For Free Strip McC. 4-23 
and Booklet, “1001 Uses” 


BAUER 4 BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicag 
Name 


Address 








Send Postal Today to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2118 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 25° 








On their own roots 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid 
guaranteed to reach youin good growing condition 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Madame Butterfly— apricot a g 
Legion erise— re 
Frank W. Dunlop - 
SPECIAL BARG AINS 







8 Pk t + Seed ent, 25 
Any 5 Collections for $1 The en 
tire 1! Collections for $2. Postpaid 

Onee a customer, always one. Catalog Free 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 358, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


6 Selected Ai) 
A Wealth of Bloons This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
France, large, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
bia, rose pink: Mme. Butterfly, blended 
ink, carmine and gold; Peace, continuous 
looming, creamy white. The six planta, all 
on own roots, selected for vigor and blooming 
qualities, postage paid for 50c. Send orders to 

OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 101 Springticid, Ohie 


This Reliable '139 » 
Yankee 
















Get one of these wonderful value 
watches. A genuine Ingersoll “‘Yankee,” 
guaranteed, {or introducing our beautiful 
1} magazine, Frnit, Garden & Home, to two 
of rs friends, You will be surprised | 
lighted with my wonderfully liberal 
Write TODAY for my easy p 


A post card will do 
MEREDITH 
48 Success Des M: 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
offine bred poultry and incubators and brood- 
ers for 1928; choicest breeds illustrated and 
described; howtomake henslay, grow chicks 
—all facts. Low price on breeding atock and 
hatebing eggs .30 yearsin business. This book 
_onlyl0e B.H.Greider,Box 7 Rheems,Pa. 


BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 
will bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color Book 


7S Named Gladioli for 4¢ postage. Marvelous Colors. Full 















lowa 








growing instructions. nial Gardens, Ortando, Florida 
— 
Quick Sales, Fine Profits 
and eteany demand selling Clows- Ko 
ay wildee siery direct from mil! S 
wearers Al) styles for men Many makin. ing $3000 year. 


George Clows Co., Desk. ‘81. "Philadelphia, Pa. 


: } 
for 1 t } 
r fr ‘ er 
wers. ec FI I | ” 


S. W. PIKE, Seedman Ses 12 St. Chartes, tilinols 














For Midsummer Gardens 


Bulbs That Will Bring to the Border Brilliant 
Color, Wealth and Magnificence of Bloom 


By Mrs. Francis King 


at hand for planning 
summer-flowering 
i your border for 


Evelyn Kirtland, 

, Anna Eberius, and Le Maréchal 
flowering bulbs are the gladiolus, 
lace-like flowers to give most important of the 
created for mid-summer and : J 
» flowers to lighten the stiff numerable tubers of the new dwarf varieties 
i i same tones of pale yellow and coral 
as the primulinus hybrid gladiolus. 

» but two or three of these—E 
i . Pierre du Pont—but all 
who have seen them declare that here is a 
whole new field to explore In beauty for 
gardens and borders. 


hardy gypsophila, hardy asters of all kinds, 
» will laugh at me for 
» ones on long stiff stems, 
does the canna always suggest 


ge dahlias such as Hortulanus Fiet “busting up the front 
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Makes Any Hat Fit 
Any Head 


Try a DeLeon Bandeau and learn real hat comfort 
Does away with hat pins yet holds hat firmly in any 
desired position. Dress hat — sport hat — it’s all the 
same to the DeLeon Bandeau. Adjustable to any 
size hat and inserted ina few seconds. No sewing 
no stitching 











If your milliner or dealer cannot sup 
ply you. send us 2% cents with dealer's 
name and we will send one promptly, 
postpaid. State color, black or white 
% cents in Canada 














DeLeon Bandeau Co. 
2125 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers: See your jobber. If he can't supply you 
write us, giving jobber’s name. 


























Can You Wear This Dress 


Sheer indeed—yet that’s the 
Style. It’s impossible unless you 
keep the underarm white and 
clean. Fashionable women use 


DEL-A-TONE 


This is a safe and sure prepara- 
tion for the removal of hair from 
the neck, face or underarms. 
It is easy to apply and leaves 
the skin clear, firm and per- 
fectly smooth. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or a 
original 1 oz. jar will be nailed 
to any adaress on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
$36 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 






















However, here is my pen, which I meant ’ as a friend of mine always puts it? 

cannas have been used almost ex- 
the subject of flower-pictures in the garden ‘his i 
i convenient method of disposing of flowers 
when a man or woman knows little about 
how to place them and does not care 





The result is that the c 





ing little plantings with personality in them. 
Let us hope that with these new colors and 
[ , which are so lovely, i 
of planting in a picture may prevail. 
big or little are made by 


singular of this Latin word as 


They are cheaper thus, and there is loveliest gardens, 
» foreground and background before 
that to buy in mixture i digging anywhere for flower places. 
are perfect with each other 
i September beauty as only they 


Coughs-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveysthe strongest evidence of its merits. 
“Used 
While 
You 
Sleep” 





Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthmaand catarrh. 
$32) Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 14-C 


Sold by druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
bor Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 














never under any 


flower very profusely on little bushes about 
; i They are the most suitable 


always a bed related to something near by 
f ioli i with our other flowers 


dahlias to combine 
under-planting of i 
tum Stella Gurnee 
» lower growth would be 
Then you will have something beauti 
» summer through, e i 


near Philadelphia is one that I shall pass 


for herself this year. was a grouping 


As I think of the named varieties of the lovelier than these 


gladiolus and begin to mention s 
> forms of the flowers : 


In the planting I J 
two or three aster plants and perhaps a 
dozen of the dahlias—a good proportion. 
Stake all of these c i i 
either stake or raffia be seen. 
i Not at all impossible. 


gladiolus yellows 


; for cool pink or mauve 
that is pink with i 





and choose those seeds and plants 


AGENTS: $6 fia? 


Selling boli 
food flavors. oo fresh. Put up 
in collapsible tubes. Ten times 
the strength of bottled favors. 











home. Used every day. Not sold 
in stores. Big demand. Big repeat- 
er. 100% profit. 

Men or Women 


can eo big money. Haut 
one month. You will 
find thie a big, easy seller and 
asa ter. tisfy 
or money x. 
Write for territory and 


enti Products 
7553 American an Bidg., Gostentl, ° 





for 30 dare ts 8 d to on your Your J 
choice of 4 colors and sizes of 


the famous 4 Style Bicycles. Ea press pre- 
i2 Low Factory to-Rider Prices. 


desired. Many boys 
and ae easily save 
thoomed mtg As 


ines isi ral usaal ea “Writetforrems remark: 





which will give you continuous bloom 
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I Send a Trial Bottle FR 


To prove how perfectly Gray 


Al Personal 


Message 


people 


By one who was once gray haired 


I believe that my position is different from that of 
makers of all ordinary hair color preparations. You 
see, | once was gray — prematurely, when still a 
young woman. So my viewpoint is entirely different. 

When I began to turn gray the art of manufactur 
ing toilet preparations of all kinds was in its infancy. 
Only crude dyes, as unsure as they were unsatis- 
factory, were offered for the relief of the gray 
haired. These I could not bring myself to use. 

So | began the experiments which resulted in the 
perfection of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer. And though now I am no longer young, | 
still haven't a gray hair. 


Nothing to wash off or rub off 


My restorer is a clear, pure, colorless liquid, clean 


and dainty as water. There is nothing to rub off— 
users are never mortified by discolored hat linings or 
soiled pillow slips. There is no greasy sediment to 


make your hair sticky so that it lies close to the 
head and can't be dressed prettily. 

Hair restored with my Hair Color Restorer can 
be treated in all respects like natural hair. 


Perfect, natural color 


The use of my Restorer is not followed by the 
artificial “dyed” look which so many preparations 
produce. The restored color is perfectly natural, 
perfectly even, and neither brilliant sunlight nor 
strong artificial light will betray you. 

Your hair will look as natural and beautiful as 
when you were still in school. 


Restores bleached, discolored hair 


This will be good news to those who have tired 
of bleached hair or been the victim of some unsatis- 
factory dye. Although some hair dressers will tell 
you one dye can't be used over another, this does 
not apply to my Restorer. 


Hair can be restored 





by return mail with full directions for making my 
celebrated “single lock” test. 


Mail the coupon 


Remarkable Letter from 
Liggett’s Drug Stores 


Fill it out carefully, for the information asked is 
essential. In addition to stating 





It brings back the perfect, nat- carefully the natural color of your MARY 'T. GOLDMAN, 
ural color to hair discolored by NOTE AGAIN hair, please enclos 7 a lock m your Your preparation enjoyed a good 
such causes as it does to gray hair. The fairness of ae Bree Tri letter if possible. No money pm Ere the 
‘ : < - ae : 1€ airness of my rec rial ; A. bd he a dod My eee pommagg tg yates om 
So, instead of suffering daily Offer, All I ask you to do is to Ww anted- pay the postage. My tae lateias cilia usoumeunen at 
nu wrtification while waiting fi r send for my Free Trial Packet tree trial ofter 1S actually abso- its kind in Pgs tr today. and 
eae : stbenpiss wu to try on one lock of hair in the lutely FREE. pettent satisfaction 6 ite ‘upere: 
_— hair to grow A you ee privacy of your own home . because in all the time we have 
the disaster by using my Restorer. Prove to yourself, without A warning ease ee t has been returned 
any risk whatever, that Mary T. ~~ - a é because of Ceeatietneee: 
Formula never changed Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer lhe purpose of my free offer is te the Wanen Moten, emanate 
will bring back again the orig- to protect you from the hordes of more than ninety cities and twen 





ty-six states Your preparation is 








Since the final perfection of my inal true shade of your hair, unscrupulous imitators who offer sold in all of them, as we consider 
> - _ . ; whether your hair is entirely bsti . like , “entific it one of the staple, standard 
Restorer for my personal use, the aol, Greatad Gs anu. toled substitutes, like my — scientific products, indispensable in every 
’ : “— ‘“ ey P ; 4 ' ¢ store that caters to the public's 
formula has never been changed. or discolored in any way. preparation only in the appear- se oa 

My new Preparatory Powder ance of package and bottle. Respectfully yours, 

ee. gn, 3 (Signed) B, H. BADANES, 
assures the necessary cleanliness Unless you know what Mary Manager. 


while acting as a tonic and antiseptic which is ex- 
tremely beneficial to the hair. 

A package of this wonderful new powder is part 
of my special patented free trial package, together 
with the trial bottle of my Restorer. 


This patented free trial package will be sent you 


Me Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. xX 
/ shows color of hair. Black.. dark brown 
medium brown auburn (dark red)...... light 
Yi, PY, COE MUCHO brown... light auburn (light red)... blonde 
Name , i.wllo tus 
a 
Hair Color ‘Resforer TE Eat as : 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold wef 


T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is and what it 
will do, you are liable to accept such a substitute 
and suffer great disappointment. 

If you prefer to get a full sized bottle from your 
druggist be sure that he gives you the one and only 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 





Please print your name and address————"——) 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
49 D, Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ROM its incipiency, this page has been open to the 


discussion of divorce Here all the common, and 
many unique, reasons for and against divorce have 
been presented by women who have written from 
experience and therefore with a basis of actuality hitherto 


seldom found except in court records 

Divorce is the persistently disturbing element in American 
social life today, and I have been forced, with the opening 
of each mail, to the conviction that women desire to discuss 
divorce to the exclusion of lesser marriage problems 

The happily wedded wife who has no sad history of her 
own to relate appears to be as much concerned with the 
divorce problem as is the confused wife of the brutal or 
errant husband. Doubtless the satisfied wife recognizes the 
preeminence of divorce as a modern issue, because she fore 
sees the time when her daughter will be living under new 
marriage and divorce laws. Doubtless she asks herself if 
the code of the future is to be left to chance; to be worked 
out by prejudiced devotees of the petting party; or to be 
framed by the intelligent cooperation of serious-minded men 
and women voters of the country 

Lately, the most modern of all divor« was em 
bodied in a question put to readers of this page by a wife 
of many years. She asked opinions as to whether it was 
her duty to divorce her husband, in order that he might 
marry the mother of his children 

Apropos of her situation comes a newspaper story con 
cerning the divorce of a childless wife of Colorado. The 
latter woman did not willingly relinquish her legal position 
when she discovered the man’s second family. At first she 
insisted that the man support his unnamed offspring; then 


issues 


she and her husband made a fruitless effort to adopt the 
children 
Returning from a month's visit to a sick relative, the 


first wife found “the other woman” and her little ones, aged 
four and two, installed in her home. Under this unexpected 
pressure, she divorced the man, surrendered her name and 
her status as a married woman, the place she had enjoyed 
in her community, the companionship of her husband, and 
her full enjoyment of his financial success, which was built 
upon the capital they had acquired together 

In short, her share of the profits of matrimony dwindled 
to nothing at a time of her life when opportunities for 
another matrimonial investment were closed to her 

Is not this woman a martyr to the modern claim of the 
child upon the father? Does not her example open the way 
by which unscrupulous and undeserving affinities may coerce 
and rob the wife of a weak man? 

This is one of the more difficult 
straightened out in the minds of women everywhere 
an improved variety of marriage and divorce laws 
formulated 

Letters presenting the pros and cons of the above, and 
other angles of divorce are requested 


tangles which must be 
before 
can be 


Outwitting Inferiority Complex 


‘Dear Mrs, Wilcox 

I am a reporter, and as far as my work is concerned 
have been successful, but in a social way, well, I'm just not 
there. In my position I meet the kind of persons whose 
company I enjoy, but I get fright when trying to 
carry on a conversation 

I am conyinced that the fault 
self and what I might be by the rest of my family. All 
have approximately the same environment, but my sisters 
are social successes, Of the four members of the family, I 
happen to be the only one who is not good-looking 

I have wondered if personality is wholly what you make 
it, or can be made what you want it, or if some persons 
‘vaturally have more personality than others. It is not my 
nature to be gay and talkative, and as much as I try, it 
doesn’t seem to change things.—G. L. B., Minnesota. 


stage 


is in myself. I judge my 








( NCE more a girl pines for what is not, and overlooks 

her obvious good point. Perhaps she is obsessed with 
an inferiority complex, which results from having been 
reminded frequently as a child that she is not as pretty @s 
her sisters. Thus hypersensitized on the subject of beauty, 
she has come to distrust all of her powers in every social 
relation; thus obsessed, she fails to recognize her compen- 
sating value; and fails to make the most of it. 

She never can revise the laws of her own nature—no 
one can—so why make further effort? Why not rather 
develop her special endowment? There is no more reliable 
source of enduring happiness than a good brain. 

The shy girl and the prudish girl who often complain 
of themselves as social failures are likewise victims of an 
inferiority complex. Usually they belong to the over in- 
hibited types. Their way out is not by desperate effort to 
achieve beauty and vivacity, but it is by admitting their 
limitations and then setting to work to outwit their com- 
plexes. 








‘O get one’s trouble off 

one’s mind by telling it 

to someone else is an old 
practice which modern psy- | 
chology recognizes and com- | 
mends. If you have a per- 
sonal problem which baffles 
you, if you feel the need of 
an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener, submit 
your perplexity to awoman | 
who has read over 100,000 | 
letters from confused and | 
harassed persons. Sign in- | 
itials only if you prefer. | 
| 
i] 














For a personal reply, send 
a stamped and self -ad- 
dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. 
Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West | 
37th Street, New York City. | 











The Will to Believe 


HE insane live in a world of their own imagining. In 
adapting themselves to it, they fail to fit into their 
environment, they lose contact with actuality, finally they 
war openly with their surroundings, and society, for its 
own safety, places them under restraint which is more or 
less apparent 
Living in a world of the imagination is not a condition 
confined to the mentally abnormal. Several correspondents 
have suggested that dreaming by day and by night is a 
satisfactory refuge for a sou! that is sorelv tried. For example: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox 

I married the wrong man, and for five years I have 
lived a divided life. I go through the routine of every day 
with success, but all the time I am living in my dreams. 

I can see the face of the man I adore, I can hear his 
voice calling me, for days I am sharing his life in visions— 
and I am happy. I know that he still loves me, although I 
have not heard from him since my wedding. He is married, 
but neither of us would hurt the other’s companion. 

It is only by dreaming that I can make my life toler- 
able. So what harm can there be in these dreams? I be- 


lieve that a good many women could find comfort and 
solace in visions of what might be, when real life is wearing 
them out. —R. R. B. 


The refuge of dreams which is often sought by sensitive 
souls is not a safe one. Hysteria, irritability, nagging and 
indifference, seeds of destruction in marriage, are the wife's 
ordinary reactions to a dream-life. 

It is not scientific to assume that a satisfying and per 
manent happiness can be built on a figment of the brain 
Most persons can recall some estimable and cultured wo 
man who is regarded as “queer,” because she has shut her 
self up in a strange world of her own. These character 
are seldom understood—and they de not understand, be 
cause they have detached themselves from their group. 

As a rule, the refuge of dreams is sought by persons wh« 
find it difficult to achieve complete emotional control. 

They may be calm as plaster images on the surface, but 
their suppressed emotions have become seething caldrons of 
their thwarted instincts. 

Before one can acquire a small degree of genuine emo 
tional control, one must have constructed by consciou 
effort some degree of mental control. 

It is possible for a normal mind to stop one kind of 
thinking and to take up another, a fact which ought to be 
taught to school children. 

Of course one never can convince oneself that black is 
white, but one can compel one’s mind to think of “white,’ 
instead of “black.” This takes practice, because the mind 
pictures faster than a movie film can be reeled off. 


Chemistry and Character 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

When I married my husband, ten years ago, he was 
a successful high-school teacher. His friends expected him 
to have a brilliant career. 

He has lost his ambition, and I fear for his professional 
reputation. He used to care greatly about his appearance; 
now he is slovenly, and I have to watch him to see that he 
goes to school in presentable condition. 

Please believe that I have done my share in keeping our 
home what it should be. We have two children to educate, 
and lately I have ground for belief that my husband may 
lose his position. 

Can you suggest some way by which I can make him 
the man he used to be? At intervals he is ambitious, so I 
still have hope -—Z. X., New York. 


ETERIORATION in character and accomplishment 

often may be due to changes in the chemistry of the 
body. It may be that some disturbance of one of the duct- 
less glands is responsible for the slump which the wife has 
described. It might be very difficult to determine what has 
upset the balance of the endocrine secretions. Perhaps the 
adrenals are at present inadequate, and the other ductless 
glands are not compensating effectively. Such a condition 
might follow an attack of influenza. 

The man’s case is not hopeless, but only a specialist can 
handle it properly. 

The foregoing letter is valuable as indicating the larger 
outlook of the intelligent wife upon the complexities of life. 
It is often wise for wives to consider possibilities of endocrine 
failure, when they are disappointed in a husband, instead of 
assuming, as many women do, that the husband is entirely 
blamable for their misfortunes. 
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“AN OLD WOOD CUT” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company 


Copyright 1923 by the Cream of Wheat Company 
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Wholesome 


Your kitchen utensils shine and are 
hygienically clean when you use Old Dutch 
Cleanser. It leaves no greasy film or scratched 
surface to collect dirt and make cleaning 
difficult. 

This natural cleanser mined from the 
earth is free from lye, acid or hard grit. The 
soft, flaky particles quickly remove grease, 
Stains and every trace of tood odors. 

Old Dutch is safe for utensils, sink, bathtub 
and all cleaning. There’s nothing else like it. 


Economical, little goes a long way” 








